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TORU DUTT, THE HINDU POET. 
BY W. 
tr does not speak of Toru Dutt and her work in 
the light of a new discovery, yet in America she 
is not as well known 
most cultured circles. 
those readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who have not 

already made her acquaintance needs no defense. 
In France and England, and in her own country, 


I. WAY. 


as she deserves to be even in the 
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Certainly her introduction to | 


she is remembered as the author of ‘‘ A Sheaf Gleaned | 


in French Fields,’’ ‘‘ Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan,’’ and a romance written in French entitled 
‘* Te Journal de Mademoiselle D’ Arvers.’’ Her fame is 
entirely posthumous. Born in March, 1856, her child- 
hood, with the exception of one year’s visit to Bombay, 
was spent in Calcutta, at the garden-house of her 
father, the Baboo Govin Chunder Dutt. ‘Toru was 
pure Hindu, ‘‘ full of the typical qualities of her race 
and blood,’’ and her mind unfolded like the rich, lux- 
uriant tropical flowers in her father’s summer garden. 

In 1869 Toru and her sister Aru accompanied their 
father to Europe, and did not return to India until late 
in 1873. In his Prefatory Memoir to the edition of 
‘“A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields,’’ printed in 
‘gland (C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1880), her father tells 
us that excepting for a few months in France, Toru was 
never put to school, but she ‘‘sedulously attended the 
lectures for women in Cambridge’’ during her stay in 
ingland. She was an accomplished player on the 
piano and possessed a sweet, clear contralto voice. 
Her memory was so good that she could repeat in the 
original almost every piece she translated. Sometimes 
she would disagree with her father about the significa- 
tion of an expression or sentence in Sanscrit, or 
French, or German, and in seven or eight cases out of 
ten she would prove to be right. ‘‘ Sometimes I was 
so sure of my ground,’’ her father tells us, ‘‘ that I 
would say, ‘ well, let us lay a wager.’ ‘The wager was 
ordinarily a rupee. But when the authorities were 
consulted, she was almost always the winner. It was 


curious and very pleasant for me to watch her when she 
9-3 
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TERMS : 
lost. 
grizzled cheek, then 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, her favorite 
this — 


First a bright smile, then thin fingers patting m 
o> Z 

perhaps some quotation from 

poetess, like 


‘Ah, my gossip, you are older, and more learned, and a man,’ 
or some similar pleasantry.’’ 

Still following the father’s memoir of his two daugh- 
ters we learn that the chief ambition of the sisters 
was to publish a novel anonymously, ‘‘ which Toru 
should write, and Aru, who was far more deft at the 
pencil, should illustrate.’’ Toru fulfilled her part of 
the undertaking, but no page of this romance did Aru 
ever see. 

On her return from India she began the study of 
Sanscrit, along with her father, but failing health com- 
pelled her to give it up after she had made a few trans- 
lations. Two of these pieces, reproduced in the 
father’s memoir, were published, one in the Calcutta 
Review, the other in the Bengal Magazine, to which 
journal Toru seems to have contributed on several 
occasions. 

Mademoiselle Clarisse Bader’s ‘‘ Woman of Ancient 
India’’ having attracted Toru Dutt’s attention, she 
asked and obtained the author’s permission to translate 
it. ‘This resulted in a very interesting correspondence 
and friendship between La femme de 1’ Inde moderne 
and the author of ‘‘la Femme dans |’Inde Antique ’’ 
(which correspondence is also reprinted in the memoir) 
that only ended with Toru’s death in August, 1877. 
Up to the time of her death she had published but a 
single book, and that book had found but two reviewers 
in Europe. ‘‘ One of these,’’ says Mr. Edmund Gosse 
in his introductory memoir to the ancient ballads, ‘‘ M. 
André Theuriet, the well-known poet and novelist, gave 
the ‘Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ adequate praise 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes,; but the other, the 
writer of the present notice, has a melancholy satisfac- 
tion in having been a little earlier still in sounding the 
only note of welcome which reached the dying poetess 
from England.’’ Happening in the office of the editor 
of the Examiner one day in August, 1876, ‘‘ in the very 
dead season of books,’’ Mr. Gosse was ‘“‘ upbraiding 
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the whole body of publishers for issuing no books 
worth reviewing. Atthat moment the postman brought 
in a thin and sallow packet with a wonderful Indian 
postmark on it, and containing a most unattractive 
orange pamphlet of verse, printed at Bhowanipore, and 
entitled ‘A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, by Toru 
Dutt.’ Mr. Gosse was somewhat undecided as to 
whether the book, which was given him to review, was 
worth carrying home, ‘ but what was my surprise and 
almost rapture,’ he says, ‘to open at such verse as 
this : 
«Still barred thy doors! The far east glows, 
The morning wind blows fresh and free, 
Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee? 
‘“* All look for thee, Love, Light and Song, 
Light in the sky deep red above, 
Song, in the lark of pinions strong, 
And in my heart, true Love. 


“* Apart we miss our nature’s goal, 
Why strive to cheat our destinies? 
Was not my love made for thy soul? 

Thy beauty for mine eyes? 
No longer sleep, 
Oh, listen now! 
I wait and weep, 
But where art thou?’”’ 

Toru Dutt’s first book was printed in 1876 by B. M. 
Bose, at the Saptahik Sambad Press, Bhowanipore, but 
no one will disagree with Mr. Gosse, who says that 
when poetry is as good as this translation from Victor 
Hugo, it does not much matter whether Rouveyre 
prints it upon Whatman paper, or whether it steals to 
light in blurred type from some press in Bhowanipore. 
A Princeps-copy of this book, not ‘‘clad in blue and 
gold’’ but in its original condition, and bearing an 
inscription and autograph of Govin Chunder Dutt, 
which came through the Suez Canal about the time the 
English were bombarding Alexandria in 1882, is in 
possession of the writer and holds a place of honor 
high in his little shelf of treasures. Odd enough it 
looks in comparison with Mr. Paul’s elegant edition, 
but Toru’s hand may have touched it, and be this as it 
may it seems to bring one nearer the scene of her child- 
hood, and to have the fragrance of her beloved .lotus, 
‘the queenliest flower that blows’’ still clinging to it. 

But it is not this book, with its ‘‘ wonderful mixture 
of strength and weakness, of genius overriding great 
obstacles and of talent succumbing to ignorance and 
inexperience,’’ either in the London or Indian edition, 
that one should so much wish to put in the reader’s 
hands as the little posthumous venture edited by Mr. 
Gosse and very daintily put out by Kegan Paul & Co. 
(and by the Scribners in this country), ‘‘ The Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan.’’ These original 
English poems, all of which were found among Toru’s 
papers after her death, Mr. Gosse believes, ‘‘ will be 
ultimately found to constitute Toru’s chief legacy to 
Certainly they possess a strange fascination 
‘“'The poetess seems in these 


posterity.’’ 
for the English reader. 
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verses to be chanting to herself those songs of her 
mother’s race to which she always turned with tears of 
pleasure.’’ One is tempted to reproduce some of these 
ballads entire, but the book itself is in print and may 
be obtained of any dealer. As showing her command 
of English a stanza is quoted from the ballad entitled 
‘* Buttoo ’’: 


‘‘What glorious trees! The somber saul, 

On which the eye delights to rest, 

The betel-nut, a pillar tall, 
With feathery branches for a crest. 

The light-leaved tamarind spreading wide, 
The pale faint-scented bitter neem, 

The seemul, gorgeous as a bride, 
With flowers that have the ruby’s gleam.”’ 


In another department of this number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER the curious reader will find some 
further notes on and selections from the work of Toru 
Dutt. ‘‘When the history of the literature of our 


| country comes to be written,’’ says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ there 


is sure to be a page in it dedicated to this fragile exotic 


’”’ 


blossom of song. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE NEWSPAPER AS AN ELEMENT IN 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS. 


P. HARRIS. 


THE 


BY E. 

HAT is the nature of, and reason for the modern 

demand for advertising? | How far does the 

periodical press meet that demand? What are its 
defects ? 

Does the fact that some $100,000,000 are annually 
expended in newspaper advertising indicate that an 
aggressive policy has stimulated the use of printers’ 
ink to a point well up to the limit of its possible use- 
fulness? or will an examination of the business con- 
ditions which give rise to the need for advertising 
show that the demands are far less than the business 
conditions warrant ? 

If we go below the surface and inquire as to the 
business principles upon which it is based, we shall 
find that advertising is not a mere freak, or fad, or 
game of chance, and entirely optional, but that it is 
an economic necessity of distributive business just as 
the use of improved machinery is a necessary condition 


_ of success in manufacturing or transportation. 


Human industry is engaged chiefly in extracting 
raw material from the earth, transforming it into useful 
forms and delivering the product to minister to mate- 
rial want. Material industry then may be divided into 
three branches, namely, extractive, transformative and 


| distributive. 


Extractive industry has grown to meet the demands 
of a multiplying population and an advancing civiliza- 
tion, and has spread to favoring points as remote as 
transportation facilities would allow. 

Transformative industry, typified by the manufac- 
tory, has been revolutionized by steam power and the 
use of improved machinery, and each step in the 
advancement has had a strong tendency to concentrate 











manufacturing in large centers. The great economy of 
the large engine, the magic ability of the automatic ma- 
chine and the cunning skill of the specialist have con- 
spired with the law of codperation to bring about the 
evolution of the mammoth modern manufactory — an 
evolution grand and beneficent in the economies it effects 
in transformative industry, but giving rise to problems 
in distributive industry which are not yet solved. 

The manufacturer and his numerous and intricate 
wares are far removed from and unknown to the con- 
sumer. The maker and user of commodities on familiar 
terms in the days of hand work have been widely sepa- 
rated by steam power, and made strangers. Science 
and invention have greatly increased the products of 
the one, while civilization has multiplied the wants of 
the other. The source of supply and the consumer are 
continually moved farther apart geographically, and 
what is more important to our present discussion, their 
ignorance of each other increases as manufacturing 
centralizes and civilization advances. 

Thus the development of productive agencies on the 
one hand, and multiplying needs of mankind on the 
other, produce an ever-widening gulf between want 
and the source of supply. 

This gulf it is the business of distributive enter- 
prise to bridge, establishing between the producer and 
the consumer the old relations which existed before 
steam machinery had made them strangers. Want and 
supply being remote from and unknown to each other, 
it is the business of distributive industry to bring them 
together and make them acquainted. The merchant, 
as a type of this branch of industry, practically accom- 
plishes the above result by doing two things, namely, (1) 
Moving commodities to the place where wanted, and (2) 
Making them known. ‘These two functions, with the 
negative one of holding commodities till wanted, con- 
stitute the entire service rendered by the merchant. 
The margin of difference between what an article 
brings as it leaves the finishing machine, and the price 
paid for it by the consumer, is divided into three parts, 
one being paid for moving the article to the place of 
consumption, a second for making it known, and a 
third for holding it till the time when wanted. ‘This 
margin, if we throw aside’a few staples of daily con- 
sumption, will probably amount to fifty per cent of the 
retail price. Deduct from this fifty per cent the cost 
of moving and holding, and the balance is paid for 
making the article known. It is to be regretted that 
we have no statistics or other data to show the relative 
expense of the three steps of distribution, but there is 
no doubt that the cost of making known is far greater 
than most of us dream of. 

For moving commodities the facilities include a net- 
work of railroads over which freight is moved for less 
than 1 cent per mile per ton and water transportation 
lines which perform a like service for say 2 mills. If 
it were not for our abominable wagon roads it might be 


safely said that the facilities for moving commodities | 


have fully kept pace with those for producing them. 
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But the fact remains that the cost of distributing goods 
is very large in proportion to that for making them, 
which seems to indicate that the second step in the 
work of the distributer, that of making known, is very 
expensively done. A large proportion of the cost of 
the articles we buy is the cost of marketing them, and 
of the cost of marketing the larger part is due to the 
cost of making known. If the buyer will ask himself 
just what service distribution has rendered him since 
his commodity left the finishing machine he will dis- 
cover in a large number of cases that the chief service 
is that of making known. What are the facilities for 
rendering this important service? ‘The methods and 
practice in this department of business are several 
centuries old, they consist for the most part of the 
employment of the salesman and the signboard. While 
the printing press is the great distributer of knowledge, 
this work of making commodities known is still largely 
done by hand, as it were. ‘The methods are cumber- 
some and extravagant. That $100,000,000 is expended 
for doing by machinery what has hitherto been done 
by hand is significant of the trend, but the amount is 
a small fraction of the measure of the possible useful- 
ness of the press as an element in distributive industry. 

But how far does the newspaper as a maker-known 
of commodities answer the economic demands of dis- 
tribution? While over half the revenue of the news- 
paper press of the country is derived from advertising, 
the advertiser is practically ignored so far as any 
thoughtful effort to adapt the paper to his needs. Who 
organizes a newspaper with a view of producing an 
ideally economical advertising medium? As a man 
builds a storehouse and puts the largest side toward 
the street to be rented as a bill board, so the publisher 
puts the biggest side foremost and sells it by the line, 
but the features of the newspaper which constitute its 
merits as an advertising medium are purely incidental 
and not the result of any design on the part of the 
founder. 

Doubtless the printing press is to be the great 
maker-known, as the locomotive is the mover of com- 
modities. If the newspaper is to be the form in which 
printers’ ink is to mediate between the producer and 
consumer of commodities, its organization may undergo 
changes now unforeseen, but there are a few points in 
which it is obviously deficient. Some of these seem to 
the writer to be the following : 

1. Lack of classification of readers according to 
their material wants. A mixed lot of reading matter 
attracts to a paper a mixed lot of readers, who have no 
material wants in common. ‘There is no effort to build 
a circulation among buyers of certain lines of commod- 
ities, thus producing a truly economical advertising 
medium. ‘The trade press is an exception to this rule, 
and the best type of trade paper affords an example of 
the highest development of the advertising medium yet 
attained. ‘Through it the producer of a certain line of 


commodities is enabled to communicate with the con- 
sumers of the same without paying a rate based upon a 
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large circulation among non-consumers. How the cir- 
culation of the general paper can be so differentiated 
as to make it specially valuable to advertisers in cer- 
tain lines by saving them the great waste which they 
now suffer is a difficult problem, but it is believed that 
it is in this direction that the ideal medium must be 
looked for. 

2. Editorial supervision should be extended to the 
advertising pages to the end that they be made more 
valuable to the reader. Bombastic, extravagant or 
meaningless matter should be replaced by information 
which the reader, if prospective buyer, really wants to 
get concerning the article advertised. 

3. In fixing the scale of prices the difference in the 
value of the services rendered for different classes of 
advertisers must be recognized. The local advertiser, 
for example, is in no sense a competitor of the for- 
eign advertiser, but will derive say double the advan- 
tage from a given amount of space. The publisher in 
a certain space, of which the mechanical expense is say 
ten cents, can render one advertiser a dollar’s worth of 
service and another only half that value of service. Is 
there any sense in charging both men the same price ? 
In any business where prices cannot be fixed by the 
immediate expense to fill an order, they should be 
based upon the value of the service rendered. 
principle is recognized in various lines of business. 
Conspicuous examples are postage and freight rates. 
If railroads were to abandon the truly equitable princi- 
ple of charging ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,’’ and 
return to the old rule of fixing rates solely according to 
bulk and weight, the folly would result in bankrupting 
many roads now paying, and inflicting great injury 
upon certain industries. And this without benefiting 
anyone. 
foolish thing in charging solely according to space, 
regardless of the value of the service rendered. Ineq- 
uitable rates in the justice of which the publisher has 


This | 


Yet the newspapers are doing a much more | 


no faith, results in wholesale cutting of prices, endless | 


jockeying which is very expensive, and finally great 
loss of business. 
rates something like those in common use, I would give 
certain discounts to certain classes of customers accord- 


ing to the value of the service rendered. ‘Thus in the 


Taking as a starting point a scale of | 


case of a local paper, a certain discount would be made | 


to foreign medicines, another to foreign notions, and 
still another to foreign staples. 
price should always be charged to every client in the 
same line of business. The prices charged a certain 
class probably should not be below what they now 
average to pay, but the price made should be made 
legitimately in a businesslike way, thus saving to both 
parties the great loss of time and money now absolutely 
wasted in dickering. 

4. Another great need is the practice of business 
methods and common honesty in dealing with adver- 


tisers. What other business would have survived such 


trickery, fraud, bad faith and jockeying as the pub- 
lisher has practiced upon his client, the advertiser? 


Of course the same | 
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The circulation lie, and his cousin, the cut rate, are the 
greatest enemies of the whole advertising business. 
With the adoption of a scale of prices, in the justice of 
which the publisher has full confidence, and a realiza- 
tion on the part of the publisher that the value of his 
circulation depends not alone upon its size but upon its 
buying power, these evils would be greatly reduced and 
the publishing business materially advanced. 


Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 
ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
PARIS. 


NO. VII.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, 


PAPER USED ON MAKE-READY.—Continued. 

ITH the rare exception of cases where certain 
W points cannot be brought to the proper height 
by underlaying, the paper used at the start should 
not be thicker than common print paper, and for 
the finish the finest tissue paper should be used. The 
utility of tissue paper in the make-ready is begin- 
ning to be recognized. Many years ago, when I was 
employed as pressman and conductor, it was consid- 
ered useless, and I had to procure it at my own expense. 
Neither employer nor fellow workmen would admit the 
possibility of the rapid and perfect correction of defects 
in the impression by means of such an insignificant 
remedy, and yet the overlaying of this thin paper is 
the method which produces the most good and does the 
least harm. 

The weaknesses at the beginning of the make-ready 
are never alike in their extent, nor do they commence 
or end abruptly ; there are sinuosities, windings, much 
more apparent than real, particularly on the edges or 
the start of the inflection, very plain to the experienced 
eye, but really scarcely existing in fact. It is the prolon- 
gation of this depression which indicates the first zone. 
Any kind of overlaying on such parts is too heavy ; far 
from correcting a defect, it would only create others on 
all sides by the excess of pressure on the part overlayed. 
The corrections being all made too strong, they cause a 
great many abrupt defects far more unsightly in their 
general effect than the weaknesses of the press or the 
dressing, usually consisting of depressions of uncertain 
outlines. The injurious effects of the overlays, no 
matter how thin, are established undeniably by the use 
of witnesses, or double sheets, which show at each 
examination that the papers used on the make-ready 
are invariably too thick. 

IMPRESSION OF THE MAKE-READY SHEET. 

As all defects of packing can only be remedied with 
certainty from the back, they should be clearly visible 
on the make-ready sheet ; but it isseldom that they are 
as plain as is necessary or as near so as they might be 
produced. If the pressure is too strong, the crushing 
of the dressing gives an appearance of equality ; if not 
strong enough, only certain parts will show when the 
cutting ceases and the overlaying begins. A medium 
impression is needed, strong enough to show clearly all 
the stronger parts, without affecting the weaknesses. 











These conditions are seldom attained ; nearly always 
two precautions are neglected, which I have been able 
to induce but few pressmen to practice ; first, to remove 
all the ink from the form before passing the sheet to 
be cut; second, to obtain an impression on this thin 
sheet much heavier than that to be obtained on the 
paper used on the work in hand. 

Under the pressure the ordinary paper sticks to the 
form on account of the ink upon it, and the effort to 
detach it lessens the relief on the back. The impres- 
sion disappears in proportion to the strength of the 
sheet to retain the stamping of the pressure. Upon 
tissue paper the impression returns and shows on the 
back if the ink has had a little time to dry on the form, 
or if it is very siccative. "The removal of the ink is 
indispensable to preserve the impression and render it 
perfectly visible. If the ink shows on the back, the 
degree of pressure can no longer be distinguished, and 
all the faults of the inking appear as defects of the 
impression. It therefore follows that the make-ready 
sheets should have no more ink than is absolutely nec- 
essary to place them in their exact position on the 
cylinder. A nearly white impression is obtained by 
running two or three sheets with the rollers raised 
before the passing of the make-ready sheet. The 
number of such sheets depends on the amount of ink 
on the form and the time elapsed since the last inking. 
No matter what precautions are taken to render the 
traces of ink scarcely visible, they are always hurtful. 
On the hand press, where the pointing is done with bod- 
kins, the make-ready sheet should not be struck off 
until the form has been thoroughly washed ; it is the 
only way to remove the ink in such manner that it can 
cause no errors in the work to be performed. 

The pressure having been regulated for the paper to 
be used on the job, which is thicker than the make- 
ready sheet, the impression on the latter is too weak. 
Strong reliefs are necessary, but either show badly or 
not at all. Three methods are employed to give the 
thin paper the same impression as the thick: First, 
to lower the platen or cylinder, according to the kind 
of press used. ‘There is no difficulty in this on the 
hand press if there are no bearers of pressure ; in case 
there are such, the defects are modified by a slight 
touch of the regulator. On cylinder presses there is a 
displacement each time the cylinder is raised or low- 
ered. Second, to double the make-ready sheet with 
some other sheet in such a way that the two will be the 
thickness of the stock used on the work. If the doub- 
ling is very thin the result will be satisfactory, but if 
too thick it will reduce the pressure rather than add to 
it; it will produce the effect of a sheet of zinc, and the 
action of the packing will not become apparent until 
it is doubled and almost crushed. ‘This abnormal pres- 
sure injures the type and masks the defects by not 
showing them until after the heavy paper has been 
stamped. ‘Third, some pressmen employ a method 
which is preferable to the preceding ones. They put 
two or three flying sheets under the blanket, which 
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they withdraw one by one after each pasting of over- 
lays on the cylinder. In this way the make-ready 
sheets get a strong, visible pressure because they pass 
directly over the wool and receive a good impression 
from its softness. The first two methods often result in 
more harm than good, and I only employed them at 


the beginning of my career. 

From the first year of my service on the press I 
have endeayored to have a stronger pressure on my 
make-ready sheets than on the paper of the work, without 
crushing of any kind. ‘This result I accomplished in 
a very simple manner by doubling (lining ?) with one 
or two thin sheets equally and thoroughly dampened 
in advance. (To be continued.) 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

COMPETITION. 
BY A NORTH DAKOTA PUBLISHER, 

HE publisher of a country newspaper can always 

be counted on to clap his hands with glee when 
he learns that another boot and shoe store or clothing 
house is about to open in his town. He says to himself 
and his neighbors, ‘‘ Competition is the soul of trade.’’ 
He realizes that whereas in the past the one or two 
houses have had it all their own way in the particular 
line in which there is to be a newcomer, now they will 
have to brace themselves up. They will be obliged to 
advertise more if they will hold their own. ‘The new 
man has intimated that he is a believer in printer’s ink, 
and if he believes in it and uses it, the competitors will 
have to do the same. 

But how does the country printer, of whom we have 
been talking, take it when he learns that there is to be 
another newspaper office in town? He has seen during 
the past week or two a man around with a few dis- 
gruntled politicians — as he calls them — in and out at 
one or two of the stores who stopped advertising some 
time ago, because they did not like the way the editor 
treated some public or private question — and he takes 
stock in the rumor. But what does he say to his inti- 
mate friends regarding the new enterprise? He does 
not say in this case that competition is the soul of trade. 
He avers that the new print shop simply means the 
dividing by two of the patronage that is now to be 
had ; that the jobwork now done by him will be divided, 





and he will get half a living or less, as a result of the 
new enterprise. He feels blue, glum, ready to kick the 
office cat down the stairs. 

I have had several years’ experience in publishing 
a country newspaper, and I believe that competition is 
good with newspaper offices, as well as in other lines of 
business. Theoretically and practically it is healthy. 
In the town where there is one paper the advent of 
another does not necessarily mean the dividing by two 
of the present patronage that naturally goes to a news- 
paper office. It means, if times are fairly brisk, and if 
the business men are fairly enterprising, that the adver- 
tisers will still pay the same to the old paper, and, per- 
haps, the same to the new one. It means that a good 
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; , : ; : a 
many men in business will begin again to advertise, 


who stopped when there was only one paper. ‘They 
were built in such a style that they did not believe it 
right to let one man “‘ have it all his own way,’’ or 
social or political or business difficulties have caused 
friction. The coming in of the new paper will start 
them up again at advertising. Of course the legal 
advertising — publication of summonses, foreclosure 
notices, etc., will be divided by two. ‘There will be no 
more under the régime of two papers than when only 
one was published. But two good job offices will 
always do a good deal more work than one, perhaps 


twice as much. 

It is not a good thing for a printer, or anyone else, 
to get into an old fogy rut. I have in mind a newspaper 
published in a prosperous county of North Dakota. 
The population was not large, it is true. But the pub- 
lisher got all the county printing, all the legal adver- 
tising, all the advertising, all the jobwork, and made 
money. He published a miserably poor paper. He 
improved his opportunities with a vengeance —if it is 
to improve one’s opportunity to give out as little for 
one’s money as possible. The picnic did not last. A 
competitor started up, and the competitor is getting 
away with the original paper. ‘This competitor would 
not have started if the paper that enjoyed the field to 
itself had treated his customers in a half-way generous 
manner. ‘The advertising will be increased in volume 
now that the two papers are at work, and the public 
generally will get from both papers better service than 
it procured from the one. With editors as well as other 
business men, there is very liable to be slumbering 
where there is not a healthy competition. 

In no business more than that of the country news- 
paper office are comparisons more odious. I have a 








very good customer in the real estate business. He 
approached me some weeks ago and remarked that the 
real estate business was picking up a little—that it was 
for the good of the town that there should be some real 
estate advertising done—that real estate men of the 
right kind are semi-philanthropists anyhow, and he 
wanted a price for local notices. I quoted him a price | 
per line, with a reduction if he took a certain number 

of lines a month. ‘The price suited him, but he got a | 
smaller price from my esteemed contemporary. When 
the bill was presented for the first month he kicked on 
the price on the ground that he paid a much smaller 
sum to my esteemed contemporary. Of course I told 
him that I was publishing a different paper from my 
contemporary, that my paper is a six-column quarto all 
printed at home, while his isa five-column quarto, only 
half ot which he prints himself ; that I set five times as 
much type as he, and my paper costs four times as much 
to produce, and has four times the circulation. Strange 
to say, my customer disputes none of these facts, but 
still remarks that he is paying too much, that I should 
not allow my contemporary to underbid me. What am 
I todo with such a man? Here is indeed a case where 





comparisons are odious. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE DE VINNE PRESS ADOPTS PROFIT-SHARING. 
BY A GUEST. 
THE EVENT IS SIGNALIZED BY A BANQUET. 
HEN Theodore L. De Vinne & Co., the well- 

known printers to the Century Company, on 
April 1, 1891, announced to their employés that they 
intended to share with them the profits of the firm 
for the ensuing year, the announcement created a wide- 
spread interest throughout the trade. It was felt that 
the departure, if successful in its results, would be a 
powerful stimulus to a movement which of late years 
has steadily made headway in other branches of 
industry, and has proved beneficial alike to employers 





and employed. Accordingly, on Saturday, April 2, 
1892, when, after one of the most prosperous years in 
the history of the firm, every employé, from the young- 
est to the oldest, received five per cent of the profits 
of the year, there were mutual congratulations, and a 
mass meeting of the employés was held, at which it 
was unanimously resolved to signalize by a testimonial 
banquet this culminating act of a liberal business 


| Career. 


The banquet took place at Lyric Hall, New York 
city, on Saturday evening, April 30. Over two hun- 
dred employés were present to greet Mr. Theodore L,. 
De Vinne and his son, Mr. Theodore B. De Vinne. 
The following gentlemen were also present by invita- 
tion: Mr. Frank H. Scott, president of the Century 
Company; Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine ; Mr. Alexander W. Drake and Mr. 
William Lewis Fraser, of the Art Department of the 
Century Company, and the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems 
of the Church of the Strangers. 

After prayer by the reverend gentleman, in which 
he invoked a blessing on the firm’s new departure, an 
excellent dinner, served in Terhune’s best style, was 
partaken of. 

Mr. Robert W. Brown, superintendent of the De 
Vinne Press, and chairman of the evening, then arose 
and read the address on behalf of the employés, 
after which he uncovered the beautifully engrossed 
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testimonial, which, in its splendid Florentine frame, 
30 by 4o inches, rested on an easel, covered with the na- 
tional colors. (A reduced copy of the testimonial, by 
the half-tone process, is shown opposite the following 
page — from which may be surmised the chaste ap- 
pearance of the original, a fit setting for the eloquent 


terms of appreciation of the employés of the De Vinne . 


Press. ) 
Mr. Theodore IL. De Vinne, on rising to reply, 
showed surprise and deep feeling. He said: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Fellow Workmen 
of the De Vinne Press : 


This dinner is a surprise. I need not say that it is peculiarly 
gratifying. Evidences of regard or affection are always grate- 
ful from any source. When they come from one’s own house- 
hold, from fellow workmen and intimate associates in business, 
from those who know us best, they are vastly more gratifying 
than any other. The good reputation that our house may have 
acquired among business men is dear to us. We are proud of 
it, but we are prouder yet of the honor you now tender to us. 
It is a new proof, if any proof were needed, that we are not 
merely employers and employed, not merely fellow workmen, 
but true and trusted friends. We are thankful and grateful to 
you, one and all. It seems to me a fit time to acknowledge our 
thanks for other kindnesses, for other and more enduring 
services. 

Not merely to your chairman, Mr. Brown, our superintend- 
ent, who stands before the loom of business, and so adroitly 
keeps its busy shuttle always flying, between the dancing and 
sometimes interfering threads made by impatient customers and 
dilatory authors on the one side, and the stubborn types and 
machines on the other side, that cannot be coaxed or compelled 
to do a month’s work in a week; not merely to my good 
brother, Mr. Daniel De Vinne, the oldest graduate of our house, 
who, with his associates, Messrs. Bigger, Bowen and Evans, has 
always kept high the reputation of the office for correct taste 
and honest composition ; not merely to Messrs. Van Hennik, 
Tompkins, Ball and Strenkert, who, with their scholars, have 
demonstrated new capacities in rotary printing machines, and 
possibilities of new effects from engravings on wood as they are 
shown in the pages of the Century and St. Nicholas. We have 
good reason to be thankful for and proud of the proofreading 
done by Messrs. Arnot, Cassidy and their mates. Our best com- 
position and presswork would be of small value if the printed 
text were inaccurate. How much care it takes to be accurate, 
no one outside our office can appreciate. The Century Maga- 
zine and the ‘‘Century Dictionary ’”’ are the best witnesses to the 
ability and fidelity of our readers. The foremen of our newer 
departments of electrotyping and bookbinding have been also 
efficient helpers. The success of our rotary machines is largely 
due to the inventive skill of Mr. Furlong, who was the first to 
curve plates to an ideal standard of accuracy. And Mr. Furlong 
has able mates. It seems invidious to discriminate, but the 
menu before us calls loudly for a special commendation of the 
artistic taste and the deft hand of Mr. Wickers, the engraver. It 
is a pleasure also to here acknowledge that no work of our house 
is more generally satisfactory than that which comes from the 
bookbindery which Mr. Campbell controls. All the more so 
when I contrast the ragged, spongy and shackly magazines I 
had to accept from outside binders years ago, with the neat, 
trim and solid books of the present time. When one considers 
how many times every sheet and every section of a book has to 
be handled in its passage from the paper vault, as it goes 
through the operations of presswork, folding, gathering, collat- 
ing, stitching and covering — when one considers how easy it 
is to soil or wrinkle, to misfold or misplace a sheet to the 
destruction of the perfect book—when one considers that 
much of this work has to be done by young men and women, 
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not always working directly under the eye of the foreman — it 
is a pleasure to testify how little is our loss by waste or damage 
in handling. I am sure this waste is no smaller anywhere. I 
doubt if it is as small anywhere. This reduction of the waste 
is due in some measure to the efficiency of the foremen, but 
more is due to the conscience of workmen in every department, 
however petty his work may seem. It is due to their pride in 
good work. I do not believe that Mr. Jones and his mate, 
Mr. Peter Brown, take any more pride in the smooth working 
and never failing efficiency of their well-kept engines and 
boilers, than our feeders do in their ability to feed ream after 
ream in exact register — no more pride than our young women 
in the bindery take in folding and gathering thousands of sheets, 
day after day, without a fault. The De Vinne Press would 
never have been much of an office if it had not been filled with 
men and women who took pride in their work. Iam glad that 
I here have an opportunity to return thanks publicly for this 
adimirable service. 

One more point, and yet I feel that I ought to apologize for 
even mentioning it. We read in newspapers every day of 
forgeries and embezzlements, of unexpected discoveries of theft 
by employés, in some of our largest mercantile and manufac- 
turing houses. We have lost money by customers and dealers, 
but we have not lost by the bad faith of our trusted employés. 
Yet how many we have to trust with money or its equivalent. 
From our honored bookkeeper, Mr. Taylor (through whose 
hands have passed millions of dollars), to those who sell waste 
paper and floor-sweepings, we have never had the slightest 
occasion to suspect fraud. I thank God and thank you that I 
am surrounded and helped, not merely by men of skill, but by 
men of irreproachable integrity. 

This festival which you give tonight is one of many evi- 
dences that capital and labor are not enemies. We meet 
oftenest, it is true, in the relation of employers and employed, 
but we meet also as friends. No one serves us grudgingly or 
fearfully. As we pass about the house we are not avoided. We 
meet pleasant faces and kind greetings on every floor. There 
is a mutual feeling of kindliness on both sides. That we, as 
employers, have been and shall continue to be exacting as to 
performance, needs no apology or explanation. We should be 
unfit to direct our business if we did not always insist on a high 
standard of workmanship. At times we may have been too 
severe in this insistence, for we may make mistakes; but we 
have never been reproached with abuse of our position by 
intentional injustice or severity. We are good friends outside 
of business relations. We have never thought that our duties 
as employers were fully done by the payment of standard 
wages. We have tried to be, and to some of the old employés 
I trust we have been, helpers and counselors in their own 
affairs. 

I did propose to have something to say about the nine-hour 
day, but it is late, and I will not begin a controversy, yet I can- 
not entirely pass it by. While I think that the nine-hour day 
will be of no real benefit to you, and a real injury to our house, 
we shall not oppose it blindly. If our rivals accept it, we shall 
accept it too, if we can. But we shall not allow our business to 
be crippled for the benefit of rivals who persist in a ten-hour 
day. We ask for no special privileges, but we shall agree to no 
special disabilities. We insist on equal rights. One more 
remark. If this loss should come, you, too, will be sharers in 
that loss. If we had worked but nine hours a day last year, 
there would have been a smaller surplus to divide. Nine hours 
must make a decided diminution in the income of the house. 
The old proverb that our patron saint, Ben Franklin, frequently 
quoted ‘‘ Time is money,” is as true now as it ever was. The 
less you work, the less the production ; the less the production, 
the less the profit. Neither Henry George, nor Edward Bellamy, 
nor all the trade-unions, nor all the legislatures can ever juggle 
these premises to any other conclusion. 

You have before you many of our leading men, who, years 
ago, came in this house as boys at wages of $3 or $4 a week, but 
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who are now earning at least as high wages as are paid in this 
city to any of their rank and grade. Why do we pay these 
high wages? There is only one answer. Because they earn 
them. Not because they are old hands. Not because they are 
good members of any society. Why do they earn more? 
Simply because they tried to do more than they were asked to 
do, Our new social reformers say this was wrong; they should 
not have done any more than their mates. But they did not 
think so. They were bound to find out how much they could 
do — not how /itt/e ; how well they could do their work — not 
how nearly they could approach mediocrity without flat failure. 
No doubt the desire to please, the desire to earn higher wages 
through higher skill, were motives — but the dominant motive 
after all was their liking for their work, which outweighed all 
thoughts of praise or profit. Their heart was in their work. 
Now when we noticed this spirit in a boy, better work and 
better pay followed. As a rule he did not have to ask for 
advancement. He may at times have had to wait longer than 
he thought he ought to wait for a better chance, but he got this 
chance in the end. 

Opposed to this spirit is another — the spirit which says, ‘I 
won’t do a bit more work than I aim paid for.’’ Few boys make 
this observation who do not do less than they are paid for. No 
man accepts this sentiment as the rule of his life who does not, 
sooner or later, find that he has fallen below the average of his 
mates, not only in pay, but in position and influence. The 
man who does not try to do better, must at times do worse than 
his average. ‘The man who ceases effort, who falls back on his 
age, his experience, his past services, or his membership in any 
society as his qualifications for preferment, is sure to be disap- 
pointed. 

It is a pleasure to know that so many of you are trying not 
only to improve yourselves as workmen, but are trying to get 
or to do things which you once thought were beyond your 
reach. You have succeeded in organizing two mutual aid 
societies — one for men and one for women — which are doing 
a deal of good. It is, as I believe, only the beginning of bene- 
fits in other directions which may be had by organization. 
There is no reason why you should not have a building associa- 
tion of your own —a circulating library of your own — as well 
as associations for athletic training, for the cultivation of 
music, or any other pleasing accomplishment. No one knows 
what he can do until he tries. Some of you have houses 
of your own, which you have won by work and self-denial, 
and it is pleasing to know that the number of houses and lot 
buyers is increasing. 

While I recommend strongly the cultivation of the associa- 
ting spirit in all beneficial enterprises, I much more strongly 
recommend the cultivation of the spirit of individualism. In 
your business life you make your own fortune or misfortune. 
No employer can make it for you, nor can any trade-union or 
any legislature — each and all may help you a little or hinder 
you a little —in the long run you will have to depend on your- 
self. 

I find no words that seem to bea fit acknowledgement of 
the kind speeches made tonight. I do not feel as if I had a 
right to them. I do not wish to pose before you as a benefactor 
or asa philanthropist. I disclaim either title. It is really dis- 
tasteful to be put in that position. What has been done by us 
in paying out to you a portion of the profits of our business was 
done through our conviction of its justice. It is no more than a 
new application of the golden rule, ‘‘ To do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.’ We have had a prosperous 
year. It is but right that you who have helped make it should 
have a shave in the common prosperity. After thirty-five years’ 
struggle as an employer, this is the first opportunity I have had 
to divide the profits, without risk or injustice to the many 
interests that we are compelled to consider and harmonize. I 
need not say it was as much pleasure for me to give as it seems 
I hope this first effort at 
I hope our 


to have been to you to receive. 
codperation will be the beginning of many more. 
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business will continue to prosper, and that its reputation will be 
maintained ; but more than all I hope that the years to come 
will knit us closer together and consolidate our interests. We 
have taken one step in that direction. Let us so act that we 
shall be justified in taking more. I have seen our business 
grow from a petty office of hand presses in the dark lane of 
Thames street, until it has taken rank with the best in our 
country. I have seen the best early work of our house rated, 
and not altogether improperly, as paltry and ephemeral ; but I 
have also lived to see our later workmanship commended, not as 
productions of mechanical skill, but as productions of a liberal 
art. The critic was right. Printing is a liberal art, and it has 
a great future before it. It is for you, young men, who must 
soon take our places in direction —it is for you to say whether 
this steady advance in improvement shall be maintained. I 
hope so. I believe so. 

‘“The happiest years of my life,’’ said George Bancroft, not 
long before his death, ‘are those of my old age.’ I feel the 
good sense of his remark. When I come to my office in the 
morning and note how smoothly the wheels of business are 
running — how judiciously Mr. Hopkins is assuming the edi- 
torial duties I used to do, how accurately Mr. Shaw is doing the 
routine work we once had to do, how readable and satisfactory 
my correspondence, under the charge of Miss Plyer—then I 
begin to realize that old age has its compensations. It isa 
great pleasure to be served well, but it is a greater pleasure to 
be served by willing hands. I can do no more than end as I 
I thank you all. 





began. 


Mr. De Vinne’s remarks were listened to attentively, 
and were received with three times three hearty cheers 
that seemed to shake the rafters. 

Mr. Frank H. Scott then made a short address, in 
the course of which he said: ‘‘I not alone voice the 
sentiments of the Century Company, but of all lovers 
of perfection in the graphic arts, when I say that in 
Theodore L. De Vinne is recognized the foremost 
printer of the age—a man whose guiding hand and 
mind were and are essential to the success of the 
Century Company’s publications.’’ 

Mr. Gilder followed Mr. Scott, and expressed his 
admiration of Mr. De Vinne as printer, employer and 
man. 

Mr. Fraser next spoke of the magnitude of the 
De Vinne Press, whose vast building, he said, im- 
pressed him as an educational institution where perfec- 
tion in the art of printing is attained. 

The foremen of the various departments being called 
upon, short and appropriate speeches were made by 
Mr. Van Hennik and Mr. Furlong, who spoke appre- 
ciatively of the high standard of workmanship dis- 
played by the employés of the firm. 

It being near midnight, the chairman announced 
as Mr. De Vinne’s wish that, before separating, all join 
in singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ’’ — the beautiful lines of 
this time-honored song forming a fitting conclusion to 
a most enjoyable evening. 

A pleasant incident of the occasion was the presen- 
tation of two handsome baskets of flowers to the wives 
of Mr. De Vinne and his son, by Mr. Campbell, on 
behalf of the ladies of the bookbindery. 

The menu, a unique example of printing, was justly 
admired, and forms a most interesting souvenir of the 





occasion. 
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ERY fittingly the present issue of THE 
PRINTER, in which is contained an account of the 
auspicious ceremonies at Colorado Springs, appears in 
a new dress suit. It is an assured fact that THE 
INLAND PRINTER is not only the handsomest journal 
of its class typographically, but is universally conceded 
to be the best. Its largely increasing subscription list 
attests this. Its issues are rapidly exhausted, and its 
value to subscribers and advertisers is without a parallel. 
THE INLAND PRINTER appears promptly on the adver- 
tised day of publication —the fifth of the month. 
issues of any two or three months are combined. 
March-April-May numbers are an insult to the intelli- 
gence of subscribers and advertisers, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER has never resorted to such methods. 
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DEDICATION OF THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 
HE completion and dedication of the Childs-Drexel 
f 3 Home for Union Printers marks an epoch in the 
history of the Typographical Union more important 
than any other since its inception. A full description 
of the rooms and account of the ceremonies attend- 
ing the dedication being given in another part of this 


paper, it is sufficient to state here that no one who 
| examined the edifice failed to express admiration for 


the painstaking care and thoroughness of its construc- 
tion, and assuredly a debt of gratitude is due the gen- 
tlemen who have so well fulfilled the duties of trustees. 


| Those who were enabled to be present it can be well 
| supposed witnessed with no small satisfaction the noble 
_ pile raising its stately towers in the clear atmosphere 
| of the health-giving climate of Colorado. No less is 


it a matter of pride and congratulation to the printers 


_of America to observe the widespread interest mani- 


fested in the ceremonies by the public, and to read in 
the utterances of nearly all the speakers eulogies of the 
principles which have called into existence the Printers’ 
Home. Particularly significant were the words of 
Bishop McLaren, which, though all too brief, voiced 


| such an emphatic endorsation of ihe principles of trade 
| unionism that coming from so high a source they can- 


not but have a most beneficent effect in increasing 
the prestige of trade organization. The attention given 
the matter by the public press was further augmented 
by the presence of over seven hundred delegates of the 
National Editorial Association, on whom the addresses 
of the several speakers and an inspection of the Home 
made a profound impression. ‘The cause of trade 
unionism has received an impetus and a recognition 
which cannot be calculated, and at no time is fractious 


discontent to be more severely deprecated or loyalty 


required. 


THE STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT. 

E delight in claiming for the American manufac- 
W turer and artisan a monopoly of the progressive 
spirit of the world, and an ability to discard old fogy 
customs with readiness and without the least compunc- 


| tion. Notwithstanding this claim, it is still an open 


question if the force of habit and its irrevocable tend- 


'ency in the control of affairs is not still as strongly 


intrenched with us as with any other people on the 
face of the globe. As a case in point we will take the 
standard of measurement so long prevailing in this 
country, and universally accepted by us as the only 


| method of ascertaining the quantity of type set by 


| piece compositors. ‘Time out of mind this standard 


| has been held up to ridicule, and stigmatized as ‘“‘ stu- 
_ pid, antiquated and unjust.’’ It is undoubtedly true 
| that these denunciations have been deservedly bestowed. 
| And yet, in spite of all that has been said on the sub- 
| ject, and in spite of the earnest efforts that have been 


made to substitute a system combining less glaring and 
transparent inequalities, still the old method remains, 


walled in so strongly by the force of habit that it has 
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so far been found impossible to dislodge it. Writers | 
on the subject have invariably contented themselves by | 
denouncing the system and directing blame against the 
International Typographical Union for its continuance, | 
ignoring the fact that that body has repeatedly pointed 
out its defects and urged a reform. They were undoubt- | 
edly responsible for giving the system countenance in | 
the first instance, but have since done everything in 
their power to atone for that first offense, their efforts | 
proving futile through lack of cooperation on the part | 
of the employers and publishers. | 
In an interesting article on this subject in a recent | 
issue of the Printers’ Register, of St. Louis, the writer, 
after pointing out that the Typothetze are more respon- 
sible for the present state of affairs than is the Inter- | 
national Typographical Union, says: | 


The Typothetze need not even go to the trouble of devising | 
aplan. That part of the work has long since been well attended 
to, and most prominent among the improved systems offered 
we may mention those of Samuel J. Rastall and William B. 
MacKellar. ‘The plans of these gentlemen have been placed 
before the Typographical Union, and we cannot say that either 
of them has been rejected on the score of unfitness ; it is more 
than likely, if intelligent consideration had been given to them 
that one or the other would long since have been adopted as the 
law of the union—provided, of course, that a like intelligent and 
willing codperation could have been secured from the employ- 
ers. Having several good systems to choose from, the Typo- 
thetz need only make a selection, and then, in a way as cordial 
as its best diplomats can devise, invite the cooperation of the 
compositors to make it the law for all. 

This states the case fairly well, except in so far as 
it leads the reader to suppose that one or both of the 
systems referred to has been rejected by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, when, as a matter of fact, 
it has always been found impossible to enlist the co- 
operation of the employers in the matter. When an 
effort was being made some years ago to substitute the | 
Rastall system for the present one by a committee of 
the Chicago union, the affair was disposed of by one of 
the oldest and best known newspaper publishers of the 
city somewhat after the following fashion: ‘‘ Well, 
we see that the Rastall system would be an improve- 
ment and more just to all concerned ; but we under- 
stand the old system, and we have neither the time nor 
inclination to learn a new one.’’ And so the force of 
habit perpetuates the monstrosity, with all its.imper- 
fections and injustice. Either the Rastall or MacKel- 
lar systems will do away with the inequalities so 
prominent in the present one. Both are based upon 
the idea of compensation for the number of pieces of 
type actually handled by the compositor in his work. 
This is the fundamental principle of both, and it is the 
only priuciple to work upon. The same amount of 
labor should yield the compositor the same returns, be 
the type ‘‘ fat’’ or ‘‘lean.”’ 

A long stride forward was made by the typefounders 
when they instituted the point system as a means of 
determining the depth of type bodies. Mr. Alexander 


Spencer, of Chicago, some time since suggested in a re- 
port to the local union the advisability of fixing a 
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standard depth for the face as well as for the body of 
each size of type, the face of the type to measure one- 
half the number of points contained in the body, leav- 
ing out the ascending and descending letters. This 
was also the result of an effort to bring about a more 
equal condition of labor in the composing room, and is 
not pertinent to the subject under discussion only so 
far as it suggests a possibility of regulating the depth, 
width and face of the type by a further application of 
the point method of measurement. 

At the last meeting of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association a resolution was adopted in- 
viting a consideration of the question of a new standard 
of measurement by a committee composed of delegates 
from that body, as well as from the International 
Typographical Union, the United Typothetz and the 
Typefounders’ Association. If such a meeting can 
be arranged it will unquestionably result in a final set- 
tlement of this important question —a settlement that 
will admit of no dispute in the future. 


SELECTION OF ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 
O business man displays his capacity and discrim- 
ination in a more telling manner than in the 
mediums which he selects to make announcements to 
the public. Advertising is considered by some as an 
art, by others ascience. Art is that which depends on 
practice and skill in performance ; science, a system- 
atic and orderly arrangement of knowledge. The con- 
clusion may thus be reached that with many advertis- 
ing is an art and with others a science, and to the 
former is doubtless due the success which meets the 
efforts of the canvasser for souvenir advertising. With 
some few exceptions such advertising is almost worth- 
less—it is an unknown quantity. No advertisement of 
experienced advertisers is seen elsewhere than in the 
daily press, the magazines or on the billboards. Sou- 
venirs are not patronized by them. In this connection 
we quote from a card with which Mr. George H. Ellis, 
an employing printer of Boston, Massachusetts, greets 
solicitors for that class of advertising. Thus says Mr. 
Ellis: ‘‘’The large and constantly increasing number 
of requests for advertising in specialties, souvenir pro- 
grammes, etc., for which as matter of fact we receive 
no direct equivalent, has led to the adoption of a rule, 
which will be tried for one year at least, declining all 
such applications. In applying this rule it is not 
intended to cast any reflection upon the object for 
which the solicitation is made. It is simply our only 
way of effectually protesting against a growing custom 
which is a too direct reminder of the old saying, that 
‘it takes ninety-nine cents to get a penny to the 
heathen.’ ”’ 

The influence of the trade journal as an advertising 
medium is very generally conceded, but there are very 
many trade journals, so-called, whose published rates 
for advertising are a farce and whose articles are made 
up from clippings from exchanges and their better 
established competitors. 














THE DE VINNE PRESS BANQUET. 


N another column our readers will find a report of 

the banquet given by the employés of the De Vinne 

Press to their employers, April 30, together with Mr. 
Theodore I,. De Vinne’s admirable address. 

On a careful second reading of this address of Mr. 
De Vinne’s we arrive at the conclusion that the speak- 
er’s remarks are directed not more pertinently to his 
own employés than to members of the craft over the 
country at large. ‘‘ After thirty-five years’ struggle as 
an employer,’’ says Mr. De Vinne, ‘‘this is the first 
opportunity I have had to divide the profits, without 
risk or injustice to the many interests that we are com- 
pelled to consider and harmonize.’’ This high purpose 
has been present to the speaker’s mind all the time, 
and the minute a fit opportunity presents itself, the 
close of the most prosperous year in the firm’s history, 
he decides to divide his profits with his employés. 
Here is an example of employers and the employed 
worthy of general emulation. 

The most excellent character of the work done at 
the De Vinne Press tells its own story. From the com- 
positors to the proofreaders, from the electrotypers to 
the engravers, and from the workmen in the engine 
room to the young women in the bindery, all are alike 
interested in their several duties, and the result must 
be obvious. ‘The head that directs is not more severely 
critical in his demands than is the humblest employé in 
the honesty and sincerity with which he performs his 
task. Mr. DeVinne himself is a genius, learned in his 
chosen profession, and he has associated with him at 
the head of their several departments men who in their 


profession. Mr. De Vinne’s words of commendation in 
behalf of Messrs. Brown, Furlong and Hopkins can- 
not be more grateful to those gentlemen than they are 
pleasing to us. ‘The extente cordiale prevailing in such 
a printing house, where the head always meets ‘“‘ pleas- 
ant faces and kind greetings on every floor,’’ is remark- 
able, to say the least; and this is the key that has 
opened the way to the phenomenal success of the De 
Vinne Press. 

Incidentally Mr. De Vinne touches upon the nine- 
hour day movement, and here his remarks have a 
general application. He takes a broad view of the 
question, and, while arguing against the movement 
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THE DREXEL INSTITUTE AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


OT the least gracious of the many courteous acts 

of Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, is that tendering 
the use of the auditorium of the Drexel Institute to 
the International Typographical Union for the pur- 
poses of the convention during its session at Phila- 
delphia. It may be that this circumstance will have 
an influence on some legislation looking toward the 
An address on the 
subject may reasonably be expected from Dr. James 
MacAlister, the president of the institute, a gentleman 
of much distinction and an earnest advocate of manual 
training. If we recollect aright Mr. Wilson, of Denver, 
at the Boston convention, introduced 
urging upon subordinate unions the advisability of 


a resolution 


forming technical schools solely under their control. 
| The resolution was reported on adversely and killed. 


Since that time, much improvement has been made in 
typesetting machinery and in process work for printing 


| — one corporation manufacturing typesetting machines, 


| come. 





| Association. 


| ing, $500,000. 


as likely to militate equally against the interests of | 
employer and the employed, he urges that whatever | 


decision is reached should be universal. Mr. De Vinne 
is eloquent and impressive, and he covers the ground 
thoroughly. In conclusion he strongly recommends 
‘the cultivation of the spirit of individualism. In 
your business life,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘ you make your own 
fortune or misfortune. No employer can make it for 
you, nor can any trade-union or any legislature ; each 
and all may help you a little or hinder you a little ; in 


the long run you will have to depend on yourself.’? We | 


submit that no workman can afford to ignore these 
utterances. 





| John P. Wilson. 


indeed, aver that they can take no more orders, hav- 
ing more than they can possibly fill for a year to 
Is it not therefore time that printers were tak- 
ing active steps toward improvement in those depart- 
ments of mechanics which will render them more 
assured of a competence with the more general intro- 
duction of typesetting machines? An inspection of 
the institute will doubtless have much weight with the 
delegates, and with the opportunity accorded them of 
studying the practical good resulting from careful 
instruction during and after the years of apprentice- 


| ship, it is earnestly hoped a resolution similar to that 
several ways are also geniuses and the foremost in their | 


of Mr. Wilson’s will be again formulated and at least 
seriously considered. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


R. E. W. BLATCHFORD, the sole surviving 
trustee of the Walker IL. Newberry estate since 

the death of Mr. W. H. Bradley, has decided to share 
with others his responsibility in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of the estate, and has 
formed a corporation called the Newberry Library 
The Library Fund is now about $3,000, - 
ooo, out of which comes the cost of the library build- 
In applying for permission to incor- 
porate, Mr. Blatchford appoints the following trustees, 
who will form the original board: George EK. Adams, 
tdward E. Ayer, Eliphalet W. Blatchford, William H. 
Bradley, Daniel Goodwin, Franklin H. Head, Edward 


| 2 Isham, Alexander C. McClurg, Franklin MacVeagh, 


Walter C. Newberry, Lambert Tree, Henry J. Willing, 
The superstructure of the library 
building is now nearing completion, and we understand 


_ the collection of books is already upward of 60,000 


volumes. Further additions will be made under the 


direction of the new trustees, many of whom, from 
their knowledge of books, should be able te render 
Mr. Blatchford valuable assistance. 
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for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
—‘\ THE APPRENTICE’S MAKE-READY. 


* BY F. W. THOMAS. 











== HE apprentice’s first make-ready is 
usually a sight to behold. He has probably 
been given a common job, and left to his 
own wits to get it to print as best he can. 
It is one of the proudest moments of his 
life, however, when, after repeated 
failures, he has finally made the job 
ready, and heard the foreman sing 
out ‘‘ All O. K., let ’er go Gal- 
_, lagher.”’ As a rule, about the 

only zzstruction the platen press- 
boy receives is what he absorbs from the atmosphere 
of the office. Consequently he is about as often wrong 
as right in his ideas. 

In offering the following hints to the younger 
apprentice, I have endeavored to cover the most com- 
mon difficulties and mistakes of beginners in making 
ready, as I have observed them in actual experience. 

The ordinary run of platen pressmen are slow — 
not necessarily slow-motioned, but slow in actual 
Sweating and fuming they work 





accomplishment. 
away, harder than there is any need of, and yet pro- 
duce meager results. 

There are two cardinal mottoes for you to remem- 
ber if you would succeed in keeping your press moving, 
hence making money for your employer, and eventu- 
ally increasing your own salary. Motto number one: 
Think first, then work. 

Did you ever stop to consider that if presses, rollers, 
type, paper and ink were all perfect, no make-ready 
would be necessary at all. If a press were perfect, the 
surface of the bed and platen would come together 
absolutely square and true. There would be no 
unevenness in either, no matter how light or heavy the 
form. ‘The rollers would bear on the type with just 
the right pressure, no matter whether the form were 
one line of script or a ‘‘ For Rent’’ card. The type 
would all be exactly the same height, and each differ- 
ent style used in each form would need exactly the 
same amount of ink. The paper and ink would doth 
be of a kind exactly suited to each other. Now, much 
as these conditions are to be desired, they can probably 
never be realized practically. Presses will sag, bear- 
ings will wear, rollers will grow old, and even if they 
did not, they do not possess sufficient intelligence 
to distinguish between script and wood letter. Type 
will wear, and what is worse, it wears unevenly, so 
that scarcely any two lines in a display job are of uni- 
form ‘eight. And competition often compels the use of 
paper and ink which are lamentably short of what is 
needed to produce results of which the. pressman may 
feel proud. 

These are among the difficulties of the platen press- 
man. When a form is handed to you, examine it 
sarefully to see how many of these conditions are per- 
fect, and what must be remedied. Your tympan paper, 
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| print, according to the job. 


always firmly secured, should be selected carefully —a 
smooth, hard sheet of manila on top, two or three 
sheets of common print next, and then a hard card- 
board or two, or perhaps several more sheets of soft 
Hard tympan for good 
work, softer tympan for cheaper, common work. Re- 
member that there are two reasons for type not 
‘“showing up.’’? One is lack of impression, the other 
lack of ink; hence, if your rollers are old and 
shrunken a trifle, realize that they cannot evenly ink 
the type when not bearing upon it with the proper 
pressure. Therefore put part of your tympan paper 
behind the form, thus setting it out against the rollers. 

Remember that zderlaying is the correct method of 
making ready. An underlay not only gives the im- 
perfect line the proper pressure against the sheet when 
the impression is being taken, but also sets the low 
line of type out against the rollers, and it receives the 
proper pressure from them. Overlaying should only 
be used where absolutely unavoidable — for bringing 
up the corners of rounded letters, for remedying hollow 
spots in the platen, or unevenness in the surface of 
cuts. Cut-outs must be made for brass rule or type 
which is high, and for portions of cuts which are too 
high. In cases where the whole cut is considerably 
too high, it should be taken out and planed off on the 





_ bottom, otherwise the rollers bear too heavily upon it, 


and the ink is forced into all the crevices and hollows 


| of the cut, and soon it begins to fill up with ink and 


to print smutty. 

When the principal underlays have been made and 
the proper thickness of tympan secured, the gauges 
may be set. It may not be amiss to state right here 
that the pernicious practice of taking the first im- 
pression on whatever tympan happens to be on the 


| press should never be indulged in. You should fa- 


miliarize yourself with your press and know just about 
how much tympan each kind of job will take, then 
put on a little less than you think is needed and build 
up to the required amount. ‘Too much impression 
strains the press, wears the type unduly, and often 
tends to make the print of heavy type appear spotted. 

There is only one right way to set gauges. Many 
would-be pressmen set their gauges by their eye, and 
then measure the sheet and change the gauge pins 
until by the time the job is straight the tympan paper 
is full of unsightly holes and ruined for use on another 
job, or else they have so much mucilage on the quads 
used for gauges that they will no longer stick well, but 
shell off after a hundred or so impressions have been 
run. 

Why not have laid off the margin correctly oz the 
tympan in the first place and then have placed the 
gauges 7igh?, once for all. No reason at all, only lack 
of ‘‘know how.’’ It is the simplest matter in the 
world. Suppose you have a card like that shown in 
diagram on the following page : 

Now with a sharp pencil rule a light line clear 
across the tympan and exactly straight with the name. 








i 
? 














This is the line ‘‘A’’ in the illustration. Now the mar- 
gins above the ‘‘ Highest Grade Only ’’ and below ‘‘g1 
Clark Street ’’ should be exactly the same width. Do 
not guess at them. Measure the width of the printing 
off on the width of the card and divide the space left in 
half. This can best be done by taking a piece of paper 
of just that length and folding it through the center. 
Now measure off the margin below the words ‘‘ Highest 
Grade Only,’’ and make a dot on the tympan at that 
point. ‘Then measure the distance from the line ‘‘A’’ 
to this dot, and make dots the same distance below 
each end of the line ‘‘A.’’ Draw a line through these 
dots and paste on your quads — don’t use bent pins, as 


= 


= | HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 
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Courtesy of A. ‘T. H. BROWER.* 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

BY THE LATE STEPHEN M’NAMARA., 
F a stranger to the printing business were to visit the 
pressroom of a metropolitan paper and witness for 
the first time a web press in operation he would see a 
wonderful sight — a broad ribbon of white paper rush- 
ing in at one end of the machine, coiling in serpentine 
curves about the various cylinders and being discharged 
at the opposite end in a perfect torrent of folded news- 

papers without the aid of a human hand. 
If this be an interesting sight to one unfamiliar 
with the business, what must it be to those who have 
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P 
they twist around and get between the type and the 
platen, and mashed letters are the result. Quads stay 
there. The end margin should be divided in the same 
way, and the line ‘‘C’’ drawn square with the line 
‘‘B,’’ and then the end quad pasted on. This quad 
should be near the bottom line, as indicated in the 
illustration. The lines ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C’’ should be 
drawn light and sharp at first for exactness in setting the 
gauges, but after the quads are on it is a good plan to 
rule them blacker, as their position then catches the 
eye quicker, and it is easier to feed rapidly. 

You can now take a final impression on the regular 
stock ; see that the grippers are secure, make what fin- 
ishing overlay may be needed, get the foreman’s O.K., 
and then run them. Watch the ink, look out for offset or 
the chance of a loose letter, but by all means rux them. 
If there is one maxim the observance of which produces 
more profit than another in a pressroom, it is my motto 
number two: ‘‘ Be sure you're right, then go ahead !”’ 


’ ‘ 


‘‘ For success in life,’’ wrote Stephens, ‘‘ it is essen- 
tial that there should be a fixedness of purpose as to 
the object and designs to be attained.’? The young 
man who has a purpose, and a high ideal of life’s 
duties, will shun idleness and unprofitable recreation. 
Effort has accomplished more than talent, and energy 
than genius. Persistence, thoroughness, thrift, are the 
names of the stepping stones to success. 





witnessed the improvements by which this grand climax 
has been reached. 

From the invention of the cylinder press in 1814 
down to the breaking out of the civil war, the hand- 
feed press for the production of newspapers was in 
universal use throughout the world. The highest type 
of this class of machine was the Rotary or Type- 
revolving Hoe. 

That the web principle was early thought of is well 
known, but the obstacles in the way were many and 
difficult to overcome. Not the least of these was 
prejudice. The stanchest friends of the web press 
today were at first its most violent opponents. Fab- 
ulous sums were invested in the original cost of 
presses which towered aloft as monuments of American 

* The above article by the late Mr. McNamara is given to the readers of 
‘THE INLAND PRINTER by the courtesy of Mr. A. T’. H. Brower, treasurer and 
manager of the Union Typefoundry. ‘The article was accompanied by the 
following letter: ‘The Union Typefoundry, 337 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
April 13, 1892. The Inland Printer Publishing Company,Chicago.—Dear Sirs, 
—In going through a pile of old papers today I came across what appeared 
to be a bunch of dusty circulars, but on opening them up I found on the 
reverse sides of these circulars appeared the manuscript of an article 
written by the late Stephen McNamara and sent to us for insertion in one 
of our periodicals. I think this was somewhere in 1888, and that owing to 


some delay in bringing out a next number this manuscript got misplaced, 
and has been overlooked ever since. I now remember that Mr. McNamara 


when in our office one day offered in his good-natured way to give us an 
article every now and then, and that this was in fulfillment of his promise. 
Believing that your readers all over the country would feel an interest in 
reading this article from our old friend’s pen, I now hand it to you. This 
is*probably the only unpublished article of his. Yours very truly, A. T. H. 
BROWER, Treasurer and,Manager.”’ 
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ingenuity and skill. Far greater sums were spent in 
operation. ‘To dethrone such machines in the estima- 
tion of those who had purchased or were engaged in 
operating them required heroic martyrdom, which 
Bullock, the intrepid inventor, suffered. 


Feeders or assistants were brought up to feeding | 


press as a profession. Many had grown gray in the 
business. ‘The introduction of the web press would 
destroy their occupation. 
when they became dictatorial, the monster presses 
stopped until their every demand was met. 

The wetting machine was practically unknown, and 
printing dry occasioned offset. 
tried to remedy this difficulty. Ink makers spent 
money with lavish hands to overcome trouble attributed 


to them, which eventually was traced to pressmen’s | 


inexperience. When absolute uniformity of motion 
was attained this objection disappeared, and today the 
handsomest newspapers are printed dry. Stereotyp- 
ing by papier maché process was in use to some 
extent, but only on flat or large curved surfaces. As 
the curvature of a circle increases in proportion as the 
square of its diameter diminishes, special machinery 


So great was their power | 


Every expedient was | 


was necessary for web presses where the periphery of | 


the cylinder was but equivalent to the length of the | 


sheet, otherwise the plate must be curved by hand, 
which method at first was tried. 

Improperly wound rolls limited the speed, which 
being guaranteed at 8,000 per hour, every break was 
attributed to the press. Horace Greeley even could not 
or would not tolerate delays from this source, and see- 
ing his pressroom littered with torn paper, savagely 
cried, ‘‘take the press out,’’ and it was done at once. 

Denunciation from such a source afforded comfort 


to feeders who were not slow to take advantage of | 


those struggling under every disadvantage to pave the 
way of progress. Bullock, while working about the 
New York 777bune press, instead of receiving aid from 


these men found his silk hat and a shawl (which was | 


then commonly worn) submerged in a barrel of ink. © 

All these things tended to retard the introduction of 
the web press but could not discourage Bullock, the 
inventor. Possessed of rare mechanical genius, and 
a determination which nothing could thwart, he set 
about to revolutionize newspaper printing and partially 
succeeded ere he met his untimely death from one of 
his machines in Philadelphia. 

It is true Wilkinson had as early as 1840 constructed 
a web press in New York and for many years experi- 
mented with it, selling it afterward to Moses S. Beach, 
of the Sw, who spent thousands of dollars to perfect 
it, but sold it for old iron in 1860. 

In 1859 William Bullock constructed a press con- 
sisting of a series of ten cylinders, linked, running over 
and under a stationary flat type bed. ‘Two feed-boards 
were attached from which alternate cylinders received 


a sheet. This machine proved a failure, but from the 


experience so gained immediately commenced the press 
His first rotary was 


which immortalized his name. 
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erected in the office of William M. Hayes, 22-24 
Frankfort street, New York. ‘The first form printed 
was Frank Leslie’s [Mlustrated Newspaper containing 
the full account of the prize fight between John C. 
Heenan, the Benecia Boy, and Tom Sayers, for the 
championship of the world, an event of so much 
interest to the people of both hemispheres as to dwarf 
all other similar encounters before or since into insig- 
nificance. 

At this time he assumed the offensive and put a 
similar press in the 77bune office, aiming to down 
the Hoe. He met opposition from every quarter, and 
decided that New York was no battle ground for him. 
Withdrawing from this field, he built a press at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1862, for the Cincinnati 7zmes. ‘The Dollar 
Times (weekly) had a circulation of nearly 90,000 
copies, which with the afternoon daily was printed from 
plates on two double cylinder Hoes and two double 
cylinder Taylors. Finding the press facilities inade- 
quate, the proprietors, Starbuck and Francisco, decided 
to order a web press. So urgent was the clamor for 
‘‘news from the front’’ no time was granted for paint- 
ing the press, but it was shipped from Pittsburgh before 
testing, and put to work at once. As a precautionary 
measure a column was channeled out of one cylinder 
so as to permit a column of type to be used for late 
news. ‘This fact shows that stereotyping curved plates 
had not as yet reached a point of perfection necessary 
for an evening paper. 

Patrick Tracey was pressman at the time. 
‘‘’The machinery of the press worked all right except 
the nippers, which were breaking all the time, three 
being sometimes broken in one day. We had speeds 
of 7,500 and 10,400. At the latter we found one roll 
which was properly wound, and it was done without a 
stop. Because the press was condemned was no fault 
of Bullock’s, for he was not given time by Starbuck to 
finish or paint it. ‘The principal trouble was the plates. 
They were not deep enough, spaces, being nearly as 
high as the type, showed up. ‘The plates were very 
uneven, often requiring a cardboard under them to 
bring them up. It was impossible to get stereotypers 
who knew how to make plates on the new principle.’’ 

Another trouble was that the rolls were full of 
breaks and rolled unevenly, and, printing dry without 
rerolling, the press run wild when the roll parted. 

Finally, Bullock made a wetting machine which 
wet the paper well enough, but it did not roll the paper 
hard enough to work, the tension breaking it; so it 
was abandoned. 

The press no doubt would have been a success if 
good plates could have been made and paper rolled as 
it is today. ‘These faults were fatal, and the press was 
sold to Lane & Bodley for scrap iron ! 

After this experience it can be seen the field for 
web presses was uninviting, yet Bullock was sanguine 
and shortly after constructed a press for the Democrat, 
a German paper of Philadelphia. This machine is 
still in use, the writer is informed, and also that the 


He said : 
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drawings which are still preserved are marked No. 1, 
leading the present builders to the belief that it was 
Bullock’s first press. 

The exciting events of the War absorbed so much 
attention at this time, publishers were not inclined to 
look with favor upon experimental machinery. At 


the close of the War, however, the Sz and Herald of | 


New York began to investigate the merits of the 
Bullock, and when it was shown the wages paid to 
feeders alone would more than pay for the press, aside 
from other economic considerations, it was adopted. 
So vigorous was the objection at first from this element 
that the presses were placed under police protection. 
A press was also placed in the government office to 
print the agricultural reports, when it was found equal 
to twenty Adams presses. 

Nevertheless, at the time of the Chicago fire the 
outlook for the web press was dismal in the extreme. 
Its inventor was dead, while the patterns were burned 
a short time previously. Rotary Hoes were im- 
mediately ordered in place of those destroyed, but 
Storey of the 7zmes contracted with S. P. Rounds for 
a Bullock, under a guarantee of 8,o00 per hour. ‘This 
press was built from new patterns, in thirty days, and 
soon after erected at the west end of the Adams 
street bridge, in a temporary fire structure facetiously 
described as ‘‘one story high and four stories long.’’ 

Under the ponderous wheels of this press, prejudice, 
intolerance and bigotry against its plan was crushed. 
Like a sledge-hammer it struck the Hoe press as then 
known one blow and annihilated it ! 

The tremendous force of that blow is seen when one 
of Hoe’s eight-cylinder presses, ordered at the time at a 
cost of $45,000, was sold after but a few years’ service 
for $151 for old iron. 

Wilbur F. Storey was a man of great determination. 
He hated the typographical union, and spent thou- 
sands of dollars to crush it, but failed. He decided to 
adopt the web press, and force all others to imitate 
him, and, to his credit be it said, he succeeded. 


ce 





Copyright, 1891, by ConRAD Lutz.* 
ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND HERALDRY. 
NO. VI.—BY CONRAD LUTZ.—( Concluded.) 
HERALDIC STATIONERY. 

HE custom of indicating their genealogical or titu- 
lar position in the social scale has been adopted to 
a great extent among fashionable people in this country 
who trace their lineage to gentle blood of the early 
colonists. In their arms as appearing upon their sta- 
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coat-of-arms consists of charger or accessories depicted 
on an escutcheon, representing the old knightly shield, 
of which the dexfer is the right and the szz7zs¢er the left 
side. The surface of the escutcheon called the field 
bears the colors which have a symbolic meaning and 
with the metals and furs constitute the ¢/zctures. The 
metals are two; the colors, five ; the furs, chiefly two. 


Metals Or, gold or yellow, topaz, sun. 
etals ; tre 
< Argent, silver or white, pearl, moon. 

Azure, blue (ozur), sapphire, Jupiter. 
Gules, red (gueules), ruby, Mars. 

Colors ; Purpure, purple (pourpre), amethyst, Mercury. 
Sable, black (sable), diamond, Saturn. 
Vert, green (sinople), emerald, Venus. 

rE { Ermine, spots like fur of ermine. 

‘urs ; - 
Vair, fur of squirrel, blue gray on back and 


white on belly. 


To depict these tinctures when stamped plain in 
black and white, points and lines are used. Points 
covering the field denotes, o7,; a plain white surface, a 
field argent, perpendicular lines, a field gazes ; hori- 
zontal lines, a field azure; crossed perpendicular and 
horizontal lines, saé/e,; diagonal lines from upper left 
down to lower right, vert, diagonal lines from upper 
right to lower left, Aurzpure. Black spots on a white 
ground like the skin of the ermine denotes evmine ; 
shields or bells in horizontal rows indicate vazr. 

Heraldry proper comprises the heraldic devices or 
charges on the shield, and the external parts, the 
helmet, mantling, wreath, crest, motto and scroll, sup- 
porters and coronet. 

The Charge is everything in the field of an escutch- 
eon, generally emblems of family, individual history or 
character ; the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
furnish symbols. ‘The helmet is placed over the arms 
on the shield, the color of the metal marking the 
wearer’s rank. Kingly rank is marked by gold; the 
duke, baronet, knight or esquire uses steel. The posi- 
tion of the helmet marks the degree of nobility. 

The mantling is an embellishment of scroll work 
and flows down on each side of the shield ; it repre- 
sents the scarf that formerly was wrapped around the 
body. 

The wreath surmounts the helmet, is of two pieces 


| of silk of the two first colors of the bearing, and from 


within it, out of the center of the helmet, issues the 
crest which springs from the coronet. 
The Coronet is regal, ducal, or baronial according 


| to rank. 


tionery the proprieties are very frequently violated, for | 


heraldry is a science of considerable breadth. It should 
be remembered that the more conspicuous the bearings 
of the arms on the note-sheet the more farvenu the 
family, as a rule. Those who have right and title to 
coa.s-of-arms or crest may use them; others must con- 
tent themselves with monograms or initials. The 





* Adapted to THE INLAND PRINTER by special permission of the 
All rights reserved. 


author. 


| fabulous bird or mystic fish. 





The Crest, the loftiest ornament of the escutcheon, 
is either a panache or tuft of plumes, or a figure of beast, 
It is invariably accom- 
panied with a motto, in form of a short sentence 
inscribed on a scroll or ribbon; the motto may be 
changed at will 40 suzt the bearer. 

The scroll is placed over the crest or below the 
shield. 

The supporters apparently upholding the shield are 
figures of men or,animals placed at each side of the 
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escutcheon. ‘They formerly signified nothing but orna- 
ment. In England, their use is now confined to the 
royal family, peers, peeresses, Knights of the Garter, 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath, and a few others. 

The coronet is an adjunct to the shield, conceded to 
those whose rank entitles them to its use. 

A few simple rules only can be given for correct 
usage in the adaptation of armorial bearings to sta- 
tionery. 

Each descendant of a family may assume the coat- 
of-arms. 

No woman but a sovereign princess can use a crest, 
without gross impropriety. 

A husband may zmpale or place the arms of his 
wife on the same shield with his own, side by side. 

A married woman may quarter her arms with those 
of her husband ov/y during his lifetime. | 

A wife being an heiress, her husband uses an 
escutcheon of pretence, a small escutcheon in the center 
of his shield. 

The descendants of such an heiress may quarter her 
arms with their paternal coat. 

The escutcheon of a widow or a single woman is 
in the shape of a lozenge. 

Distinctiveness of color (where it is used) should 
be observed ; color should not be placed on color, nor 


metal upon metal. 


Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
ROUTINE OF A MERGENTHALER OFFICE. 
BY E. L. MARSTERS. 
HE surprise exhibited by many printers at the 
changed conditions of office routine, on their first 
entrance into an establishment that uses typesetting 
or typecasting machines, has been so marked, that 
an article explaining the workings of ‘‘ machine offices ’’ 
cannot but be of interest to the great number of printers 
who never saw a typesetting or typecasting machine 
in actual operation. 

Being employed in such an office, the Albany Aven- 
ing Journal, I will endeavor to give an outline of the 
routine daily work as it exists. 

There are five Linotype or Mergenthaler machines 
which set the body-matter of the paper ; the ads are set 
by the regular ad men, and the stock quotation tables 
and similar tables subject to frequent changes are kept 
standing in type and changed by the commercial men. 

The machinist arrives first and visits each machine. 
He ‘‘ assembles ’’ a line of matrices, casts a slug, and 
looks over each machine to see that everything is all 
‘“Time’’ is called at eight, and the old system 
Each 


righ’. 
of ‘‘ shaking up the balls’’ gone through with. 
operator takes copy in his turn. The takes average in 
length four or five stickfuls, and in most cases the 
The smallest takes, with rare 
‘* Two-liners’’ are 


articles go out whole. 
exceptions are about ten lines. 
unknown, and one bane of the fast compositor when he 
A machine 


comes to paste up is done away with. 
stick will hold about six stickfuls. 
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After the first taking out of copy by the operator, 
that is the last time he takes copy himself during the 
day. <A boy carries his other takes to him; returns 
with the stick of set matter, and deposits it on the bank. 
All matter at the bank is leaded, according to the style 
prevailing, and the first half on all triple and double 
headed articles put on ; the hangers on all triple and 
double heads, and all single heads are set in caps on 
the machines. A great many of the galleys have no 
lines of type on them, and all such are proved without 
locking up, at this point a little time is gained over 
the previous way. 

As the proof returns from the proofroom it is car- 


_ ried from the foreman, by the boy, to the operator to 


_ corrected lines all set and ready to be inserted. 


| of lines. 


whom it belongs. All proofs are corrected immediately 
upon receipt and returned to the stone. 

It is hardly necessary to add that if the takes are 
cut short (10 lines), in view of an approaching edition, 
the boy has to hustle and has no sinecure. 

The ‘‘head’’ man substitutes the lines with errors 
in them with the corrected lines. The bother that 
foremen experience with bad proofs, and all offices 
at times have such, on an afternoon paper of numerous 
editions that uses type, in having to wait until the 
forms return from the stereotyping room before they 
can be corrected, is here partly overcome by having the 
This 
last task is rapidly done without removing the matter 
from the forms. Care must be taken, though, as the 
type lines are frequently ‘‘ off plumb’”’ and are liable 
to fall against one another and close the hole made by 
the line taken out, and thus get the corrected line in 
the wrong place, and consequently have a transposition 
By leaving all matter in the forms after a 
first or second edition the liability of getting articles 
‘‘mixed’’ is lessened. 

After the last edition is out and the matter wanted 
for the weekly, semi-weekly and the morrow’s early 


edition is picked out, the rest of the type lines are sep- 


arated from the leads and dashes and returned to the 
‘“dead’’ boxes, of which each machine has one. ‘The 
form is not wet, as all the metal slugs must be per- 
fectly dry when put in the melting pot to be again 


used. ‘To anyone who has had experience in ‘‘ mix- 
ing’’ water and hot metal the above explanation is not 


necessary. All wet slugs are put on galleys and dried 
on the steam table in the stereotyping room. One 
must not use good galleys for this purpose, as it is 
liable to ruin them. The /ournal office uses some 
solid brass galleys that did good service with the turtle 
form of years gone by. ‘The ‘‘ sweepings’’ and shav- 
ings from the machines are melted, purified and cast 
into ‘‘ pigs’’ for use again. 

The above is the routine of one machine office and 
the writer sincerely trusts that it will be of some inter- 
est to the printing fraternity and enable ‘‘ strangers 
to machines ’’ to better comprehend the routine work 
when an opportunity arises to secure employment in a 


+e] 


Mergenthaler office. 
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Special Correspondence of THE INLAND an 
DEDICATION OF THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


HE dedication of the Childs-Drexel Home for Union 
Printers was the occasion of the largest celebration ever 
seen in the beautiful and hospitable city of Colorado 

Springs. The morning of May 12 was bright and fair, and at 
Io o’clock the marching bodies were in position about the 
Antlers Hotel. The parade consisted of a platoon of police 
marshaled by Captain Gathright and Marshal Dana and his 
aids. The celebrated Cowboy band of Pueblo headed the first 
division, and the college cadets, commanded by Captain 
Strachan, were the first military body, the balance of the 
parade being made up in the order written : Sons of Veterans, 
Captain Smith commanding ; G. A. R. Post No. 22, conimanded 
by lL. E. Dwinell; P. O. S. of A., commanded by F. F. Rudy; 
Pike’s Peak Division No. 10, U. R., Knights of Pythias, com- 
manded by H. I. Bennett; Canton Colfax No. 25, I. O. O. F., 
W. H. Moffatt commanding ; the members of the Trades Assem- 
bly marched next, and were followed by Carpenters’ Union 
No. 515, commanded by J. J. Linn; Stonecutters’ Union No. 1, 
commanded by Thomas Benson; Plumbers’ Union No. 58, 
J. August commanding; Tailors’ Union No. 150, J. Logan in 
command ; Painters’ Union No. 71, George Atter in command ; 
Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, President Boardman 
commanding ; Typographical Union No. 175, of Pueblo, Presi- 
dent C. F. Flinn commanding. Creede Union, recently organ- 
ized 300 miles away, had several members present, and had the 
most unique badge worn on the occasion. Colorado Springs 
Typographical Union, No. 82, was commanded by President 
Colby. The second division of the parade was headed by the 
Centennial State band, led by Director Barnes as drum major. 
Company A, Colorado National Guards, Captain Saxton com- 
manding. Governor Routt’s carriage followed Troop A. In 
the carriage were Governor Routt, Secretary of State Eaton, 
Mayor Sprague and Labor Commissioner Bodine and Colonel 
Crane. The governor’s staff rode after the carriage mounted, 
the following being present: General Kennedy and Colonels 
Arbins, Pritchett, Jochmas, Bartlett, Weiser, Brewer and 
Bellows. 

The Chaffee Light Artillery was perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous body in the parade from their fine uniforms, with the can- 
nons and caissons, drawn by four horses with mounted guides. 
Captain Kincaid commanded. 

Following the artillery came the carriage containing the dis- 
tinguished guests of the day. It was drawn by four horses, and 
as the party was recognized cheers rent the air. In the carriage 
were Mr. George W. Childs, Senator Gallinger, Bishop McLaren 
and President Lunt of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The carriages following contained numerous citizens. In 
the first was Warden Smith, of the state penitentiary; Rev. 
Mr. Kieffer and Rev. Mr. Gregg. In the second were Mr. 
George R. Buckman, Rev. Mr. Brodhead, of Denver; Mr. 
Brewer, secretary to the governor ; and Ex-Mayor Wolfe Lon- 
doner, of Denver. No. 3 contained Major W. T. Townsend, 
R. S. Scibert, T. J. McCarty and J. W. Purdy, all of Denver. 
No. 4 contained N. S. Hurd, deputy auditor of state, and Mrs. 
Hurd ; M. D. Van Horn, of the Denver city council ; and J. M. 
Ellis, corporation council of Denver. No. 5 contained Hon. R. 
S. Roe, of the fire and police board of Denver ; Chief Farley, 
of the Denver police ; Supervisor Chase and Alderman Bishop, 
of Denver. No. 6 contained Judge Campbell, Judge Severy, 
the county commissioners of El Paso county. No. 7 contained 
R. P. McDonald, chairman of the board of county commis- 
sioners of Arapahoe county; A. D. McGaffey, county clerk of 
Arapahoe county; Commissioners Thomas G. Anderson and 
J. C. Twombley and Editor Howard, of the Star. Then followed 
150 carriages containing Mayor Barker, of Manitou, and the 
city councilmen ; Mayor Faulkner, of Colorado City, and coun- 
cilmen; members of Colorado Springs city council, county 
officers, officers of the Childs-Drexel Home; the Pike’s Peak 
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* Press club ; the members of the National Editorial Association 
and citizens, 

At the Santa Fé depot the head of the column halted, and 
were reviewed by the guests. ‘Then the parade passed in review 
before the marshal. 

As the carriages bearing the distinguished guests arrived at 
the Home, they were escorted by the trustees into the reception 
room to sign the visitor’s book. Mr. Child’s name was the first 
one, Governor Routt’s followed and then came the other state 
officers. They were then ushered back to the speaker’s stand, 
which was erected at one side of the driveway facing the Home 
so that the speakers could be heard on all the balconies and by 
those in the front windows. A platform had been built for the 
newspaper men and tables and chairs provided for their use. 
Those on the stand were Mr. Childs, Senator Gallinger, Gov- 
ernor Routt, Bishop McLaren, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Kieffer, Mr. 
Aimison, Mr. Donath, Mr. Cappeller, the governor’s aids, Ex- 
Mayor Londoner, of Denver; Ex-President McVicar, of the 
I. I. U.; Mayor Barker, of Manitou; Mr. H. G. Lunt and mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce, city officials of Pueblo, Col- 
orado Springs aldermen, Mr. Dailey, Colonel Hoyt, of Denver ; 
Hon. W. S. Jackson, Mr. W. EK. Pabor, Mayor Platt Rogers, of 
Denver, and others. 

Vice-president William Aimison, of the board of trustees, 
opened the exercises. He said: 

It becomes my duty to announce that the hour set by the trustees for 
the dedication of this Home has arrived. I hardly know what to say. 
When I look upon this elegant structure I wonder where is the impelling 
power which erected such a building. When I look at a watch I admire 
the casing, the beautiful face; I see the hands move one faster than the 
other in regular time, and I wonder where is the motive power. I open 
the case and see wheels, and wheels that turn wheels, and I still wonder 
where the motive power is. Delving still deeper, away down in one corner, 
I find a simple coil of steel. ‘There is the principal motive power, there is 
the mainspring. 

And so I looked into this building and its history. I look back to 1857. 
What made a delegate in the session of the International Union that year 
to offer a resolution for the building of a printer’s home? What made this 
gentleman here (Mr. Childs) in 1886 make the munificent donation which 
started the fund? What has made the printers all over the land give of 
their hard-earned money? What principle actuated the mainspring of the 
Home? It was man’s love of his fellow-man. [Applause.] But in the 
building of this Home not alone man’s hand has been busy, but the hand 
of God has been init. Itis therefore just, meet and proper that the dedi- 
cation be opened with prayer. 

Mr. Aimison then introduced Rev. James B. Gregg, who 
offered an eloquent prayer of dedication as the cannon of the 
Chaffee Light Guard artillery on the hillside beyond thundered 
out the national salute of forty-four guns. 

After Mr. Gregg’s prayer the Colorado Springs band, which 
was standing on the front steps, played a selection. ‘The Cow- 
boy band, which occupied the balcony over the portico, then 
played a military medley as the artillery finished their salute. 

Mr. Aimison said that he would not presume to introduce 
Governor Routt to the people of Colorado, he would simply 
present him. ‘The governor, who was received with a great 
deal of hand-clapping and enthusiasm, spoke of the national 
character of the Home and extended to the visitors a cordial 
welcome. ‘The union had chosen wisely in its selection of 
Colorado, and had indeed builded well, and would never regret 
casting its lot with the progressive and cultivated people of the 
state. He congratulated the union on the grand success which 
their efforts had achieved for humanity, and then turning to 
Mr. Childs, the speaker directly thanked him, briefly and in 
eloquent terms, and at this spontaneous act of the governor’s 
the crowd seemed to go wild, cheering and waving their hats. 

The next speaker, Mayor Sprague, of Colorado Springs, paid 
a tribute to the National Editorial Association and the typo- 
graphical union, and extended a welcome to the delegates 
present. The occasion, he said, marked an era among the 
typographers of America, and as they were there to do honor 
to the craft, he would speak with special modesty as it had 
been his privilege at one time to be a member of it. He then 
spoke of printers in a humorous vein, using the many technical 
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terms of the trade in a peculiarly happy style. In closing he 
said, ‘‘The compositor’s case, however, is often the stepping 
stone to true greatness. Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher 
and statesman, who was the first American to win European 
favor, and who chained the lightning as it fell from the clouds, 
was a practical printer. Horace Greeley, the great journalist, 
was also a printer. Bishop Mclaren, by whose presence we are 
honored today, followed the same occupation in earlier years, 
and the distinguished senator of the United States from New 
Hampshire, who is the orator of this occasion, was likewise a 
printer. In hearty sympathy with this class, we find that 
prominent journalist, whose name we honor among the philan- 
thropists of the nineteenth century, the Hon. George W. 
Childs.” 

The speech of Mr. H. G. Lunt, the president of the chamber 
of commerce, was notable for its clear delivery. President 
Int gave an eloquent welcome to the visitors, and spoke of 
the importance of the occasion which had called them together. 
The speaker then traced briefly the remarkable development of 
the community and the state from the year 1806, when Lieu- 
tenant Zebulon Pike first caught a glimpse of the mountain 
peak which today bears his name, not only in material progress 
but in those humanitarian principles and self-mastery and self- 
denial, in a just and increasing regard for the rights of others 
and a liberal toleration of different views. This universality 
of loving consideration was evidenced by the national char- 
acter of the Home. ‘The Childs-Drexel Home was ‘‘no local 
undertaking confined to a narrow section or favored few, 
but is as broad as the spirit of the nineteenth century, and 
marks an epoch of generous devotion and true nobility. At 
‘the gateway to our mountains it will stand, a splendid monu- 
ment to generosity and affectionate consideration for the 
unfortunate.”’ 

Mr. McKenna, first vice-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, responded in fitting terms to the addresses of 
welcome on behalf of that body. ‘To the press throughout 
the continent,” said he, ‘‘ many of whose members are with us 
today, are we indebted for the always kind utterances about 
our undertaking, assuring them sunny niches will be reserved for 
those who, not being practical craftsmen, may carry working 
cards of any of the Newspaper Writers’ unions now forming in 
every section of the country. Last, but by no means least, to 
the board of trustees of the Home is due the thanks of the 
membership for a duty well performed, many times under try- 
ing circumstances.”’ 

He was 
received with three cheers and a tiger and then read his speech 


Mr. Childs was then introduced by Mr. Aimison. 


as follows: The cheers were repeated at the close of his 


remarks. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, —I am not unnaturally embarrassed in 
addressing a company of such a distinguished and diversified representa- 
tive character. I cannot express the deep sense of my appreciation of the 
honor such a reception confers upon me, I am profoundly impressed by 
tlhe too generous welcome of the chief magistrate of this young, wealthy 
the chief magistrate of this affluent, 
beautiful city, and of the president of your chamber of commerce, who 
have put aside the grave affairs of the state and municipality and the 


exactions of business, to give greeting to us who have come from long 


and vigorous commonwealth, of 


distances to assist in the dedication of this Home. It was forty-one years 
ago that the International Typographical Union was established by and for 
the members of that honorable craft, whose intelligent minds and skillful 
[Cheers. ] 
The printers’ unions have not only spread the light of education and 


hands have disseminated human thought throughout the world. 


religio 1 over this vast continent; they have given to labor a high dignity, 
broader independence, and all those qualities which render it of greatest 
worth, |[Applause.] 

From boyhood I have been more or less intimately associated with the 
members of the printers’ craft, and knowing it so long and well, I have 
naturally sympathized with it; and what little I have been able to do to 
express my respect, admiration and affection for it, has honored me more 
in the doing of it than the craft in the reception of it. It is not the printers 
who owe me gratitude. The indebtedness is mine. I regret that my dear 
friend and associate, Mr. Drexel, is not here today in person, to share with 
me the friendly warmth of your generous greeting. For him, who is here 
in spirit with me, whose sympathy for all that is good and noble is so great, 
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as well as for myself, I heartily, earnestly thank you. It is not our deserv- 
ing, but your generosity, which has made your welcome so impressive and 
grateful. 

After the cheers which followed Mr. Childs’ speech had sub- 
sided, Mr. Lon Hartigan, of Creede, a graduate of West Point, 
and a practical printer-editor, read the following poem by Mr. 
Eugene H. Munday, the printer-poet of Philadelphia. This 
poem had been specially written for the dedication, and it was 
hoped that Mr. Munday would have been present to read it in 
person, but was prevented by illness. Mr. Hartigan acquitted 
himself well. 

THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 
Far in the wonder-working west, 
High on the continent's proud crest, 
Where lofty rocky peaks uprear 
Their regal forms, and cafions drear 
Gape to the valleys, while around 
The thunderous waterfalls resound ; 
Where darksome gorge and deep ravine 
In somber majesty are seen ; 
Where still bright sunshine gilds the day, 
And merry streams and fountains play, 
While hover o’er the crystal springs 
Soft winds, ‘‘ with healing on their wings,” 
Here, where immutable decree 
Weds beauty to sublimity, 
Grandly complete from base to dome, 
Nestles the Union Printers’ Home. 
How rose these massive walls that seem 
To realize a poet’s dream ? 
A gracious gift from gracious men 
Forecast the enterprise ; and then, 
Thousands of sticks, from sea to sea, 
Clinked in delightful harmony ; 
While nimble fingers deftly wrought 
And tribute for the work was brought— 
One thousand ems to each— 
To celebrate their natal days, 
Whom all must love, while all will praise 
The nobleness they teach. 
In after time a tax was laid 
And cheerfully the tax is paid. 
And gifts come in apace, 
And rich and poor and high and low 
Their benefactions will bestow 
To crown this home with grace. 
Here may the stricken printer come 
And find the solace of a home; 
His home! A heritage most rare, 
Blest haven from oppressive care ; 
A harbor when dark waters rage, 
A sanctuary for his age, 
When evening’s lengthening shadows fall 
And to his soul lost loved ones call. 
As rapt Ezekiel’s mystic rill 
Broadened and gathered strength until 
Its healing torrent swept to free 
From blight drear Sodom’s lifeless sea, 
So may the spirit of this hoine 
Spread to dispel the selfish gloom 
Yhat shrouds the world, until mankind 
In faith and brotherhood shall find 
The power to curb discordant wills, 
The holy waters for life’s ills. 

Mr. Hartigan also read the letters and telegrams of regret and 
congratulation from distinguished men who were unable to be 
present. Among these were messages from John Greenleaf 
Whittier and George William Curtis. 

Mr. August Donath, president of the board of trustees, on 
request gave a brief and comprehensive history of the Home, 
speaking warmly of the debt of gratitude the typographical 
union owed the generous citizens of Colorado Springs. 

The principal orator of the day, Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, 
of New Hampshire, then delivered the dedicatory address, 
speaking clearly an] with the gestures of a master of oratory : 

SENATOR GALLINGER’S ORATION. 

The progress of the world is marked by epochs, not by days; by events, 
not by prophecies; by fulfillments, not by promises. 

We live in an age of tremendous purposes and startling realities. The 
stage-coach that once rumbled through your mountain passes has been 


superseded by the express train, driven by the power of steam. The post- 


horse has given way to the telegraph, and communication by messenger has 

















been supplanted by the fast mail and the telephone. It is an age of in- 
vention—an era of discovery. Old things are being forgotten, and the 
restless brains of busy men are working out the problems of the present, 
and trying to penetrate the mysteries of the future. But, notwithstanding 
the marvelous discoveries of the past few years, we are but approaching 
the dividing line which separates human ignorance from the fields of 
knowledge which lie beyond. Without a doubt many of the mysteries of 
the present will soon be revealed, and nature will yield man a knowledge 
of things which now are hidden from human eye and human understand- 
ing. It is reasonably certain that the motive power of the future is to be 
that great force which the printer, Franklin, did so much to develop. 
Railroads, steamships, machinery, are all to be driven by it, and who knows 
but the dreams of the enthusiasts who have been trying for so long a time to 
overcome the difficulties of aérial navigation may be fullfilled through the 
instrumentality of this same wonderful agent, drawn from the clouds to do 
the will of man. Certain it is that the discoveries and inventions of the 
past are but an earnest of the greater triumphs of the future in the field of 
scientific research and human And it may be added that, 
whether the idea advanced by M. Camille Flammarion, the celebrated 
French astronomer, in a recent communication to the ‘‘New Review,” 
that we may, before long, be able to hold communication with the inhab- 
itants of Mars is well grounded or otherwise, he certainly expresses a great 
truth when he says that we stand but at the vestibule of knowledge of the 
universe. 

The rude implements of Gutenberg, by the means of which he made a 
printed page, would seem strange to modern typographic art, and the re- 
cent inventions in all departments of human endeavor have far outstripped 
those of former years. ‘‘’The western territories,” distin- 
guished statesman, ‘‘can never become states of the Union, for the reason 
that their representatives cannot get back and forth to the nation’s capi- 
tal.” But steam and electricity have solved the problem of transportation, 
and the mighty states of the West are in direct touch, not only with our 
own capital, but also with the capitals of all the nations of the world. ‘To- 
day, under the shadow of yonder magnificent mountain range, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Garden of the Gods, more than half-way across the 
continent, we assemble to dedicate this beautiful home. A few days ago 
we left the capital of this great nation, where momentous questions are be- 
ing discussed, to give a day to a duty more important than most legislation, 
and more far-reaching in its beneficence than much of the work done by 
the lawmakers of the government. For after congress has legislated, and 
the press thundered its anathemas or its praises, unless men’s hearts are 
touched by benevolent impulses and fired by charitable deeds, the best in- 
terests of humanity are still neglected and the world’s real advancement 


progress. 


once said a 


delayed. 

Fortunately, the progress of humanitarian ideas and charitable plans 
has kept pace with the discoveries of science and the development of human 
skill. No former age of the world dreamed of such colossal gifts and such 
grand plans for the elevation of the people, and the amelioration of human 
suffering as mark the closing years of the century in which we live. Uni- 
versities, hospitals, asylums, sanitariums, homes, built by private enterprise 
and supported by private benevolence, abound on every hand. ‘The mil- 
lions that the, great heart of California’s noblest citizen has given to the 
cause of education is matched by the less pretentious but equally magnifi- 
cent gifts of those who feela care for the aged and the poor, whose life-work 
is practically done, and whose few remaining years can be cheered and 
lightened by the love of universal kinship and the tenderness and helpful- 
ness of human affection. 

As an illustration of the changed condition of things it may be remarked 
that, after a desperate struggle to make his art productive of even the bare 
necessities of life, John Gutenberg, the inventor of the art of printing with 
movable types, died in poverty and neglect in February, 1468. His genius 
brought forth the discovery which revolutionized the world, threw the 
light of intelligence upon its dark ignorance and superstition, and kindled 
in man new and better aspirations. But he was harassed with vexatious 
litigation, cramped by poverty, and in the decline of life, when men look 
for relaxation from labor, he was deprived of his outfit by his partner, 
Fiist, and compelled to equip himself anew with the crude hand-made 
materials of his craft. His trials, his disappointments and his sufferings 
have been the common heritage of great inventors; but there was denied 
to Gutenberg, what is often vouchsafed to others, the privilege of beholding 
the fullness of his creation, and to dream of the glory wreathed about his 
name by succeeding generations. 

Gutenberg’s invention was not in a century of appreciation. The clouds 
of the Dark Ages still enveloped the earth, and superstition was a potent 
force in the world. America had not been discovered. The spinning wheel, 
the telescope and the knowledge of the circulation of the blood were ofa later 
date. ‘The Reformation of Iuther was nearly a century after Gutenberg 
printed his first Bible. Printed books were luxuries only less expensive 
than the ponderous written volumes that preceded them, and where dense 
ignorance prevailed there was little demand for the costly products of the 
first printing presses. In such times lived the first printer, and it is not 
strange that amid such surroundings he should have found little commer- 
cial value for his art and less appreciation of his genius. 

But, more than 400 years after Gutenberg’s death, there is erected 
here a home for the superannuated disciples of the first printer. In a 
sense it isa monument to his memory, and a tribute paid by benevo- 
lence to his genius. In the care for his aged followers, the nineteenth 
century honors him who, in a benighted age, lifted the veil which shut 
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out the light of intelligence, and laid the foundation for the marvelous 
enlightenment of the present. 
There must be in printers’ ink an inspiration to generosity and even 


prodigality, so few of the craft ever become rich. ‘That fellow-feeling that 
makes all the world akin glows ever in the heart of the printer, opening 
his purse to the needy and his soul to the suffering. His couch is freely 
shared with a homeless craftsman, his case is at the service of the wanderer, 
and his last ration is fairly divided with the one who knows not where to 
get his daily bread. Nor is his bounty or his charity circumscribed by guild 
lines. Who so hospitable everywhere asa printer? Who so quickly touched 
by the appeal of the afflicted? Thrift may not be one of his virtues, but 
niggardliness is not one of his failings. His it is to share generously with 
He has no isolated pleasures. His present is never burdened with 
the gloom of tomorrow. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof” is 
the creed that too often scantily clothes and feeds him and his family. Yet 
He has scattered smiles of gladness 
He has brushed away the 


others. 


the world is the better for his coming. 
along its pathway. He has illumined its night. 
tears from some faces, even if they have stolen silently down his own. He 
has lifted here and there a cloud, that sunshine might penetrate a saddened 
heart. And when at eventide we measure his life’s work, and set off against 
his failings his many kindly acts, we find that he has earned a home, even 
if he has not made one. 

The printer's case is the training school of some of the best thinkers ot 
The range of inquiry incited by it is boundless. It embraces all 
The contest is still going on 


the age. 
subjects. It is fettered by no restrictions. 
between the advocates of a prescribed course of study in our colleges and 
those who favor elective studies, but there is no controversy over the curric 
ulum of the printing office. Its Knglish is the best. It must be correct—it 
is often classical; it may be poetical—it is always instructive. 
flight of fancy, no discovery of science, no speculation of philosophy, no 
plea for liberty, no prayer for light, but finds in the printing office its goal. 
‘The student at the case feeds his imagination, disciplines his mind, broad 


‘There is no 


ens his thought and strengthens his intellect. 

It used to be said of the legal profession that its disciples must know 
everything, so as to be thoroughly equipped to try the various causes oi 
their clients. Is there anything within the ken of mankind that a printer 
may not be called upon to put into cold type? 
munion with the philosopher, another he is walking hand in hand with the 


One day he is in close com- 


scientist, another he is in lock-step with some noted instructor ; again he is 
in touch with the editor in his endeavor to influence public opinion, and 
still again he is making present history and future statesmen as he fills up 
He often takes thought in the rough 
He gets in sympathy with the 
writer, and when allowed weaves out a finer texture than the author 
He is in touch with the questions of the hour, and is bred into 


the forms of the Congressional Record. 
and dresses it in shape for the market. 


dreamed. 
familiarity with the history and standard writings of the past. He is 
schooled in judgment of human nature, and keeps in sympathy with the 
pulse of the people. Many an article would never be inflicted upon a long 
suffering public if it were first submitted to the test of the man at the case. 
Manuscript that falls flat upon his sensibilities is not likely to create a furor 
in literature, incite a reform or change the destiny of a state. He knows 
what will awaken a popular chord, and his discriminating criticism some 
times reaches the editor’s desk. His ridicule it is that kills the spring poet, 
that decimates the ranks of those anonymous Scribes and Pharisees who 
sign themselves ‘‘Pro bono publico,’’ and that indirectly crowds out the 
communications of those writers who are continually sacrificing to some 
cause all interests not theirown. ‘The printer it may be, no longer com- 
poses editorials at the case, and does not set original gems of thought into 
type while you wait, but he is far from being shorn of his power. The 
editor and the proofreader still lean upon him, and he shoots out from his 
ranks many a bright leader in the world’s daily battles. 

The printer’s case has been, and still is a stepping-stone to positions 
of honor or trust. From it have sprung statesmen, philosophers, writers, 
thinkers, scholars, patriots and philanthropists. It has made itself felt in 
business affairs, in statecraft and in diplomacy through its graduates. They 
have moved the world at home and they have not been without their in- 
fluence The Franklins, the Greeleys and the Plumbs 
abounded in the history of our country. Surpass them, if you can, in the 
product of your universities and in the overflow of your colleges. Self-made 
men all of them, whose ambition was first fired at the case as they set in 
What blows they dealt in controversy! What 
What sturdy adherence to 


abroad. have 


type the thoughts of others. 
strength they had! What force of expression ! 
principle! Nothing appalled them. Their character was not the reflection 
ofa tutor, or of a college. ‘They were possessed of individuality, original 
and striking. ‘They carved out their own way in life and their own for- 
tunes. ‘They live in the present in acts and deeds which survive their 
mortality. 

Whether or not this institution is to be open to the aged members of 
the editorial fraternity —the men whose ears are accustomed to the never- 
ceasing cry of “‘copy”’ from the composing room, and who wield the most 
potential force known to modern civilization — whether this class is to be 
welcomed here or excluded, they surely deserve a passing remark on this 
occasion. What a mighty power is the press of the present day — the great 
dailies — every issue of which is a veritable microcosm, recording the cur- 
rent events of the civilized world! Happy is the man or the enter- 
prise that has the good will of the press, and wretched indeed is he who 
falls under the displeasure of the editorial columns. ‘The newspaper is an 
engine of incalculable influence for good or for bad. If properly conducted, 
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it is a missionary carrying enlightenment and hope to its readers ; if im- 
properly conducted it is an instrumentality for harm, the extent of which 
cannot well be overestimated. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that, in this day of intense rivalry, many in- 
fluential newspapers seek to gain popularity and influence by questionable 
methods. The unauthorized interview, the garbled statement and the 
editorial ridicule have seriously damaged the reputations of many excel- 
lent men, while the unjust abuse, slanderous references and absolute false- 
hoods that too often are used as weapons to destroy individuals are un- 
worthy means that cannot be too severely condemned. As a well known 
journalist has recently declared, ‘‘it is even professed to be considered fair 
warfare to malign men by expressions in the public prints in a manner 
which, if practiced in private circles, would consign him who uttered them 
to lasting infamy and render him an individual that every decent person 
would shun.” 

Fortunately the journals that come under this scathing arraignment are 
few, as compared to the whole, and it is to be regretted that the character- 
ization is true in a single instance. For the most part, the great news- 
papers of the country deal fairly with public questions, speak truthfully of 
individuals and do their full part toward the upbuilding and strengthening 
of moral and material things. Constantly on the alert for news, watching 
their opportunity to secure an ‘exclusive,’ determined at all hazards to 
outdo their competitors, it is not to be wondered at that they sometimes 
print ‘‘ fakes,” or even that the time-honored secrets of the senate executive 
sessions are in some way secured and published to the world. Restless, 
enterprising, progressive, the great heart of American journalism beats 
with feverish activity, and its achievements place the American newspaper 
far in advance of those printed anywhere else on this earth. All hail, 
then, to the press ! and in behalf of the printer we lay a tribute of apprecia- 
tion and admiration on the altar of the American newspaper, acknowl- 
edging it to be the greatest civilizer of the age and the grandest force of 
the century. 

The Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers, beneath whose hospitable 
roof we are today, is one of the noblest of modern charities. If one more 
familiar than I with the inception and progress of this great enterprise had 
not been selected to speak on that theme, I would gladly do so myself. But 
that work is done, and it is left for me only to speak in a general way of 
those under whose guiding hand this memorial has been reared. . First let 
us pay a brief word of tribute to the union printers, who so liberally con- 
tributed of their comparatively small means to the fund that at length 
became sufficient for the purposes of the enterprise. The contribution of 
each was small, but the aggregate made it possible for the larger contribu- 
tions to become available, and thus the erection of this Home became a 
possibility. Had not the printers come to the rescue, each one casting in 
his mite, very likely what is now an accomplished fact would be an unful- 
filled purpose. ‘To them, more than to any other instrumentality, belongs 
the honor in which we all share today. 

But we have other and individual benefactors to be remembered in 
connection with this work. Mr. Anthony Joseph Drexel and Mr. George 
W. Childs, both of Philadelphia, originated the idea of this Home, and 
large contributions from them laid the foundation of its success. ‘They 
are benefactors in the truest sense, their gifts being numerous and wide- 
spread. It has been truthfully said of them: 

“Something —a very little, however —is publicly known of the benevo- 
lence of Mr. Drexel and Mr. Childs. Its flow is continuous, and is as 
breadly beneficent and practically helpful as it is steady. It consists not 
only of the giving of money or of gifts of pecuniary value; it has the wider 
range which the common spirit of helpfulness that is so strong in the hearts 
of these two men imparts to it. It is shown in the most studied considera- 
tion not only for everyone with whom they are associated in business or 
society, but for everyone who needs sympathy or more material aid and 
comfort. In the world of business, in which the struggle for money is so 
great as often to harden the hearts of men against the misery of their fel- 
lows, the firms of Scrooge & Marley are many, and the warehouses of the 
Fezziwigs few. The ‘business places of Mr. Drexel and Mr. Childs are of 
the latter sort. It will be remembered by anyone who has read Dickens’ 
‘Christmas Carol’ how grateful the two poor apprentices were for what 
their employer, Fezziwig, had done to make their Christmas Day joyous to 
them, and to all who were in his service. In the warehouses of Mr. Drexel 
and Mr. Childs it is Christmas always. It is their special duty, apparently, 
to make their employés happy, to make their service light, to make it a 
pleasure, and they are earnestly solicitous that the young lad who oils the 
wheels in the pressroom in the basement, or the messenger in the bank, 
shall always be as happy and as carefully looked after and considered as 
the managing editor or the bank president in his luxuriously appointed 
rooms. It is in this devotion to the welfare of their employés that the fine 
nobility of the characters of these two men of business is so conspicuously 
displayed.” = 

Mr. Drexel comes of an honored family and occupies a high place asa 
banker and philanthropist. His benefactions have beeen exceedingly 
liberal, and the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, devoted to the work of 
instruction in the arts, sciences and practical handicrafts, stands as an 
enduring monument to a name that will long be cherished in the minds 
and hearts of the American people. It was fortunate for this Home that his 
generous heart was touched and his generous purse was opened. It becomes 
us to name his name with the highest distinction, and with the most grate- 
ful regard and respect. Amid all the cares, riches and honors by which he 
is surrounded in the distinguished position which his integrity and enter- 


prise have so worthily won for him, he never forgets those less fortunate 
than himself, and scatters his benefactions with a most liberal hand. Tet 
him be assured that he is not forgotten on this occasion, and that those 
whom he has befriended will ever hold his name and character in fresh 
and grateful remembrance. We send hii our greetings this day from 
these firm foundation of an institution which owes so much to his unstinted 
generosity, and our best wishes are wafted to him for continued prosperity 
and welfare. 

In fit connection with Mr. Drexel—indeed, the central figure in the 
group of our benefactors — we recall the name of one of America’s greatest 
and best men, Mr. George W. Childs, who is present with us at this moment 
to receive our cordial and grateful acknowledgements and our congratula- 
tions on his birthday anniversary. Long may he be spared to celebrate 
other birthdays, and to witness the result of his large and timely bounty. 
Of him it may be truly said : 


‘‘How’er it be, it seems to me 
’ Tis only noble to be good ; 

True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


To trace the career of this man would be a labor of love, did time per- 
mit it to be done. Not only in America, but in Europe as well, his name is 
a household word, and his bounty has reached far beyond the limits of his 
own country. This is not his first gift to union printers, as the cemetery 
near Philadelphia, known as the “ Printers’ Cemetery, Woodlands,” is one 
of his numerous benefactions—a beautiful spot, where now repose the re- 
mains of many of our fellow-craftsmen. Mr. Childs may well be called the 
printers’ friend, and it was fitting that,a few years ago, the Craftsman, 
then the official paper of the International Typographical Union, should 
have editorially paid him the following glowing tribute : 

‘“‘No man occupying the position of Mr. Childs, has ever shown his good 
will, his regard, his genuine respect for us so nobly. When bad men 
would throw suspicion on our endeavors, when unfair journals would pre- 
sent us to the world as conspirators, whose association was a menace to the 
peace of the land, this nobleman of God’s own making showed his good 
opinion of us, before the world, in his own practical and magnificent man- 
ner. Is ita wonder that we speak his name as one near and dear to us? Is 
it a wonder that on the anniversary of his birth we feel glad and happy 
and joyous, that so good, so great a friend was given us? 

“The career of Mr. Childs is marked by good deeds, by kindly acts so 
continuous that it really seems as if his thoughts were ever occupied, not in 
devising how to make money, but rather how to disburse his princely in- 
come so as to make the largest number of deserving persons happy and 
comfortable.” 

Our own country, and especially his beloved city of Philadelphia, is 
dotted with evidences of the wise forethought and boundless liberality of 
Mr. Childs. Art, literature and science have all felt the influence of his 
patronage. Schools, seminaries and churches have been aided by his 
generous hand. And abroad, the magnificent fountain aud clock tower 
erected in Shakespeare's native town to the memory of the greatest of all 
dramatists ; the beautiful reredos erected at Winchester to the memory of 
Bishops Andrews and Ken; the window in St. Margaret’s, in honor of 
England’s blind poet ; the window in Westminster Abbey to the Christian 
poets, Herbert and Cowper—these, and numerous other benefactions that 
might be named, tell the story of the breadth and extent of his charitable 
work beyond the borders of his own country, It is simply without parallel, 
and explains why this unassuming and genial man is the intimate friend 
of the greatest and best men and women both of Europe and America. He 
is everywhere beloved simply because he deserves the respect and love of 
alltrue men. The pen of another has truthfully recorded that his friends 
are legion. He has won the confidence and esteem of the leading states- 
men of both continents, and has many marks of respect tendered to him 
by the rulers of many kingdoms. His hospitality is boundless and his 
public banquets will go down in the history of the City of Brotherly Love 
as being the most distinguished and attended by the most eminent in all 
walks of life. He has entertained royalty. He has been deservedly popu- 
lar with the most eminent writers, statesmen and professional men of the 
age, and holds in the bonds of firm friendship the leading public men of 
two continents. His life has been marked by many instances of unex- 
ampled generosity. From hisopen hands have flowed a constant stream of 
benefactions in all directions. His benevolence flows through channels of 
his own selection. People from far and near, impressed with his incom- 
parable liberality and goodness of heart, have delighted to do him honor, 
and throughout the world, where the name of George W. Childs is known, 
there is felt a degree of active and warm personal regard which has prob- 
ably never before been accorded to a private citizen. 

But, after all, he has contributed nothing that will be more enduring 
and beneficent than this Home. Surely no nobler monument to this man— 
no nobler monument to any man—could have been devised, nor one better 
calculated to secure for him an enviable and delightful remembrance in the 
hearts of those whom he has benefited long after the costliest cenotaphs or 
the most magnificent mausoleums have crumbled into dust. To you, mem- 
bers of the craft, it is an invaluable treasure, and the name of your illus- 
trious friend will henceforth be inscribed upon your rolls and upon your 
hearts as one of the greatest and most honored benefactors of the age. 

Not as columns or arches of marble, granite or bronze are reared to 
perpetuate the uame and fame of statesmen or warriors is this memorial 
erected. This will tend to perpetuate the memory of the good men who 
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were instrumental in the inception and fulfillment of the noble purpose, 
but, better than all else, it will bless and comfort its inmates, and shed light 
and fragrance upon multitudes of brave and true men as they go down the 
declivity of life to the great beyond. Not for fame but for ‘‘ sweet charity’s 
sake” was this Home erected. Not for the honor or glory of the men whose 
names are indissolubly connected with the enterprise, but for the happiness 
and comfort of their fellows. The men whose names are on every lip 
because of their great generosity to this noble charity have won honor and 
distinction in other fields, but surely no triumph that has come to them in 
the great arms of business or professional pursuits can possibly thrill the 
heart or delight the soul as the contemplation of deeds like this. For 


“Though we climb Fame's proudest height, 

Though we sit on hills afar 
Where the throne of triumph are ; 

Though all deepest mysteries be open to our sight, 
If we win not by that power 
For the world a richer dower, 

If this great humanity share not in our gain, 

We have lived our life in vain. 


“Though our lot be calm and bright, 
‘Though upon our brows we wear 
Youth and grace and beauty rare, 
And the hours fly swiftly, singing in their flight, 
If we let no glory down 
Any darkened life to crown, 
If our grace and gladness have no ministry for pain, 
We have lived our life in vain.”’ 


This Home marks a forward step in the advancing column of benevolent 
thought and philanthropic action. It is, too, a recognition of the principle 
of trades unionism, by which the toiler in the workshop protects his inter- 
ests against the aggressions of capital and power. There would be no need 
of labor organizations were all employers animated by the spirit so long 
displayed by George W. Childs, who never forgets the rights of the 
employed, and who never trenches upon the privileges of the great army of 
toilers. But allare not like him, and thus organization becomes both a 
duty and a necessity. The printers find their safety and strength in the 
International Typographical Union, and this Home, aside from its purely 
benevolent features, is a recognition of the merits and purposes of the 
organization that has done so much to make this enterprise a success. 

But above all and beyond all this Home is a tribute to the worth of the 
craft and to the benevolent development of the age. Here will be gathered 
many of the bright minds of the ‘‘art preservative.’ Here, after the active 
possibilities of life have departed, will come veterans from the ranks, to 
recount around the hospitable fireside and amid the glow and beauty of 
this most favored spot the experiences of the case, the printing press, the 
pen, the scissors and the paste pot. Here will wit flow and philosophy 
reign supreme. Here will the stories of the printing office be repeated, and 
the achievements of the great men of the profession be discussed. Here 
will grave questions of statecraft find intelligent disputants. Here will the 
burden of misfortune be lifted, sorrows mitigated, suffering ameliorated 
and the sunset days of many brave and good men be rendered supreme and 


happy. Surely no words of mine can adequately paint the importance of | 


this occasion, or portray the value of this great gift. Here it stands, a 
monument to those who erected it, and a living proof of the good that is in 
the human heart. Today we dedicate this structure ; dedicate it to the 
principles of fraternity and good-fellowship ; dedicate it to the great work 
of benevolence and charity ; dedicate it to the high and heaven-born doc- 
trine of the golden rule and the blessed teachings of Him who suffered and 
died for his fellow-men. And as now our work is done, as we separate to 
our homes and to the individual duties and cares of life, the only added 
thought we can formulate into words is the earnest hope and belief that 
those who partake of the hospitalities and comforts of this charming Home 
may never forget that they can only act well their part by deeds of truest man- 
hood and noblest endeavor, by lives that will be the best possible argument 
that this great benevolence was wisely conceived and carried to its consum- 
mation by men who know the virtues of the craft, and who have a broad 
and correct comprehension of the character and attributes of those whose 
life work it is to put in cold type the living thoughts and aspirations of 
humanity. May heaven’s choicest blessings rest upon its founders, its 
officers, and its inmates, and may this Home, so auspiciously opened today, 
take deservedly high rank among the eleemosynary institutions of this 
great nation. 


Mr. Cappeller, president of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, read a poem, an impromptu by Mr. James A. Gibbs, editor 
of the Daily Reflector, of Norwalk, Ohio, and poet laureate of 
the National Editorial Association, following with a neat 
address outlining in a brightly humorous way the tribulations 
of the editor’s life. 

Mr. Aimison, at the conclusion of Mr. Cappeller’s address, 
said that they had with them a man, a bishop, who had 
come 1,000 miles to be present at the dedication of the Home. 
He was a man who had been a printer and who still had 
the warmest sympathy for the craft. He introduced Bishop 
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McLaren, of Chicago, whom he said would make a few remarks. 
The reverend gentleman said that the adjective ‘few’ was 
rightly chosen. It was becoming rather breezy and he would 
not add any to the abundance of ‘wind.’ They had had a 
delightful repast that afternoon with New Hampshire soup and 
Pennsylvania cake and Washington beef and Colorado fish and 
now he was asked to come in at the end, and he had nothing to 
offer but a little Scotch oatmeal mush and hadn’t very much 
meal either. He enjoyed this breezy weather because he was 
from Chicago, the “windy city,’’ and he hoped to see them a 
year from now when they had their World’s Fair. His mind 
went back forty years to when the printers first associated 
themselves together for mutual benefit. He regarded the union 
as something more than a mere organization, there was some- 
thing sacred about it. In hischurch they regarded the union in 
marriage asasacrament, and he regarded the joining together of 
men in a union as something of the same character. 

As he looked upon the letters engraved upon the front of 
the building he was facing he was impressed at the last word 
of the three. This was a home. A place where the veteran 
printers, weary and sick, could find cheer and comfort and a 
welcome. The first word also impressed him, “Union.”’ In 
union there is strength. Let the printers go on, standing 
shoulder to shoulder as they had in the past, and they would 
do much to raise themselves and benefit humanity. Let them 
bear in mind the saying, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Dean A. R. Kieffer, of Grace Church, pronounced a simple 
benediction and the Printers’ Home dedication was complete. 





THE SIZES OF BOOKS. 


The thing that misleads people as to the size of books as set 
down in lists of catalogues, is that the smaller the book really 
is, the larger the number that designates it. A book described 
as 8vo is smaller than one spoken of as 4to. These figures 
denote the number of times the sheet of printing paper is folded 
into book leaves, and are not at all any real measurement of 
the book. An 8vo or octavo, is a book made up of sheets that 
are folded into eight leaves; a 4to, or quarto, is one that has its 
sheets folded into four leaves. It will readily be seen that the 
latter would be larger than the former—if the sheets were of 
the same size to begin with. But the fact is that these descrip- 
tions are only approximate, for books today are made in every 
variety of dimension. One rarely finds a folio now except in 
editions de luxe or atlases. The quarto is not common, as it 
usually makes a page the size of an unabridged dictionary —too 
large to be handled easily. The octavo is bigger than most 
books, as it usually measures about 10 by 7 inches. The 12mo 
is a common size, measuring about 8 by six inches, or a little 
less, according to the size of the unfolded sheet. The 16mo 
book is, as generally put out, about 6 by 3% inches; the 18mo 
a trifle smaller, 5 by 3 inches. 

Most of the publishers nowadays make their books of pro- 
portions to suit themselves, with little reference to the old scale 
of measurements.—Helen Watterson. 





THE CHILD IN A PRINTING OFFICE. 


Who is the man who is looking so hard at the piece of 
paper? He is an intelligent compositor. Why does he hold 
the paper so close to his eyes? Because the correspondent who 
wrote it makes hen-tracks. What is he saying? He is saying, 
“T can’t make out this stuff.”” And who is the other man going 
to the case? That is the furious foreman. What does he 
want? He is going to help the intelligent compositor to 
decipher the hen-tracks. Do you think he can do it? I don’t 
know; he can do most anything, but I guess it will be too 
much for him. Now I see another man coming; what is he 
going todo? That is the precise proofreader; he is going to 
cast his eagle eye over the hen-tracks, to see where they lead 
to.—Eachange. 
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GOSSIP ON BOOKS, AUTHORS, ETC. 
BY IRVING. 
R. BRANDER MATTHEWS, who was recently ap- 
M pointed Professor of Literature at Columbia, will now 
have a chance to show that Mr. Andrew Lang is wrong 
in thinking that ‘‘ English Literature cannot be taught.”’ 

The mention of Mr. Lang’s name reminds me of Mr. 
Matthews’ witticism on reading Mr. Stevenson’s book of 
verses : 

‘Austin, Austin, Austin, Dobby, Dobby, Dobby, 
Although writing verses seems to be your hobby, 
Stevenson can take you with Messrs. Gosse and Lang, 
And knock your heads together with a bang, bang, bang.” 

A friend writes me from a remote inland town that he 
‘‘picked up’”’ a few days ago, at $1.75 per volume, Emerson’s 
‘*Poems,’’ Lowell’s “‘ Fable for, Critics,’? Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hype- 
rion,’’ and several other rarities, all first editions, in the original 
boards, clean and perfect. The old gentleman who sold them 
has several boxes full of such treasures, among which my 
friend expects to find a copy of Poe’s ‘‘Tamerlane,”’ 1827. If 
his expectations are realized, he will sell the ‘‘ Tamerlane” to 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, and take a house in 
Chicago for a year, that he may be in regular attendance on 
the World’s Fair in 1893. 

One is curious to see what the two copies of the very rare 
first edition of Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy ” will bring at the coming book 
auction in London. 

Life thinks our new public library building is a ‘ large 
mistake.’ ‘‘It isto be large and expensive. It is also to be 
commonplace and uninteresting. The proposed design would 
do as well for a postoffice, a theater or a bank, as for a library. 
This is unfortunate, as the same expenditure of time and money 
would produce a building with more character and style, and 
one that would be an ornament to the city.” 

Save its society, its patronage, and Col. Eugene Field’s 
humor, Chicago does not seem to have anything that £z/e does 
like. As to our new public library, the committee that decided 
on the plan had no more thought of consulting Z7/e than had 
the Boston library committee of consulting Dr. Poole. 

By the way, isn’t it about time that Z7z/e sent us that statue 
of Diana? 

Those who like their books printed on Japanese vellum, 
will do well to get a copy of Messrs. McClurg & Co’s new edi- 
tion of Burns’ poems, selected and introduced by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. It must flatterthe heart of General McClurg to have his 
imprint in such dainty examples of bookmaking as this Burns 
book. ‘There are not more than twenty-five copies in the whole 
Japan paper issue, and these are nearly all taken. The simple 
Ayrshire plowman, could he come back to earth, would fail to 
recognize himself in this new dress, which is quite in keeping 
with the delicate character of much of his verse, however. 

Anent the Freeman-Froude controversy, the Critic quotes 
the following epigram, which has generally been ascribed to 
Bishop Stubbs : 


‘* Froude informs the Scottish youth 

That parsons have no love of truth, 

While Canon Kingsley loudly cries 

That History’s but a pack of lies. 

Whence comes contention so malign ? 

A moment’s thought explains the mystery, 

Froude thinks that Kingsley’s a divine, 

While Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 

The first number of the Avnight Errant has made its 

appearance. The Anight LErrant is a_ ‘Quarter-Yearly 
Review of the Liberal Arts,’ and calls itself a ‘“‘magazine of 


appreciation.’’ From the prospectus, which is an exceedingly 


dainty production, one may learn the object of this new ven- 
ture, which is no other than ‘to provide a place for the 
deliberate criticism of the arts, of literature, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, music, the drama and craftsmanship, working to 
this end without hope, or indeed, desire of pecuniary return.”’ 
The magazine is printed in royal quarto form, with broad 
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margins, upon a hand-made, natural-edged linen paper, made 
expressly for it by the Brown Paper Company, and is free from 
advertisements of any kind. The issue for the first year, the 
expense of which has been guaranteed, will be limited to 500 
sets, and each number, it is hoped, will contain at least one 
plate. The number to hand carries out very fully the promise 
of the prospectus. The type is a heavy, solid body of the Elze- 
vir style, and makes a very black page, which it seems to me 
would have been improved by leading. Among the con- 
tributors to the first number are Brander Matthews, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Louise Imogen Guiney, Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue (who designs the cover page), Ralph Adams Cram, 
Bliss Carman and others. The Anight Errant may be sub- 
scribed for at $3 per year, through Mr. Frank Morris, at the 
Old Book Shop on Madison street, Chicago, or direct to its 
publishers, at the Elzevir Press, 106 Pearl street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Theodore Watts, who recently vented his spleen against 
the ‘‘Good Gray Poet,”’ in the Atheneum, London, must be 
highly pleased with the following lines in the Pall Mall Budget, 
printed under the heading ‘‘ Walt and Watts ’”’: 


‘Wherein consists the fatal fault 
That Watts can ne’er forgive our Walt ? 
Tis this : he drew ‘ provincial’ breath, 
Far from great central Putney Heath ; 
Nor cared (his life-work was so petty) 
To play the courtier to Rossetti ! 

‘*But, had his culture been completer, 
And had he learned to mew in meter, 
And write, for brother bards to see ’em, 
Smug sonnets in Zhe Atheneum— 

Ah! then his fame had known no blots, 
And Walt had died bepraised of Watts !” 


In the autograph album prepared by a committee of the 
Press Club for exhibition and sale at the recent Actors’ Fund 
Fair in New York, are the following lines by Mr. Eugene 
Field, which read as if they might have been addressed to the 
fascinating Marie Jansen : 

‘Tis years, soubrette, since last we met, 

And yet, ah! yet, how swift and tender, 

My thoughts go back in time’s dull track, 
‘To you, sweet pink of female gender ! 

I shall not say —though others may — 
That time all human joy enhances ; 

But the same old thrill comes o’er me still 
With memories of your songs and dances ! 


‘And lo! tonight the phantom light 

That as a sprite plays on the fender, 
Reveals a face whose girlish grace 

Brings back the feeling, warm and tender, 
And all the while, the old-time smile 

Steals o’er my visage, grim and wrinkled — 
As though, soubrette, your footfalls yet 

Upon my rusty heart-strings tinkled !”’ 

It is pleasant to learn by cable that Charles Frohman is 
bringing over a new comedy by Sardou. The subject of this 
comedy, says Mr. Frohman ‘is the adventure of a wealthy 
American in France, principally in Paris, who made many 
watering places.’’ It seems there is also ‘‘a strong love story 
running through it.” 

A very attractive feature of Toru Dutt’s book, ‘A Sheaf 
Gleaned in French Fields,”’ is her explanatory notes. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could be more naive than the writer’s ignorance at some 
points,”’ says her biographer, ‘‘or more startling than her learn- 
ing at others.’’ She was ready to pronounce an opinion on 
Napol le Pyrénéan, or to detect a plagiarism in Baudelaire. 
Notwithstanding her isolation she showed a familiarity with 
French, English and American authors, and historical charac- 
ters, that was perfectly astounding. But Toru was modest 
always, and frequently she admits her inability to adequately 
render the spirit and the music of the piece she has translated. 
She did not hesitate at anything, however, and at times fairly 
succeeded in translating the untranslatable. Mr. Andrew Lang 
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has given us a most excellent “adaptation” from one of Gerard 
de Nerval’s pieces, under the title “An Old Tune.” Here is 
‘Toru’s translation of the same piece: 
“There is an air for which I'd freely change 
All Weber’s, Mozart’s and Rossini’s spells ; 
An old, old air, that of some sorrow tells — 


Sad, fascinating, endless, weird and strange. 


‘‘ Hach time I hear that air my soul is borne 
Back through the vista of two hundred years ; 
Reigns ‘ Louis Treize’—and in my sight appears 
A hill-side green, where fading sunbeams mourn. 
“Then suddenly a noble castle towers — 
Brick, with stone fret-work and red glass that glows, 
Girt by a park, through which a river flows, 
Bent over by innumerable ferns and flowers. 
‘And then a lady at a window high, 
Fair, with dark eyes, in which a tear I trace — 
O is it in my dreams I’ve seen that face? 
Or have I ever lived in times gone by.” 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


AST month mention was made of a patent to Louis W. South- 
|* gate, of Worcester, Massachusetts, for a cylinder perfecting 
press in which two webs of paper were used at the same 
time, thus doubling the capacity of the press. This month we 
illustrate a companion patent, granted May 3, to the same person, 











FIG. I. 


which expands upon the idea contained in the previous patent. 
In the apparatus shown (Fig. 1) three webs are printed, associ- 
ated and folded. Double webs are printed upon their outer 
surfaces, turned so that their printed surfaces are face to face 
and their reverse sides printed, at the same time a third web is 
being printed and is associated with the others, forming a 
twelve-page paper at one operation. 

A much-needed improvement in typesetting machines seems 
to have been successfully made in the machine patented to 
J. W. Shuckers, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Considerable 
difficulty has been caused heretofore to properly justify the 
lines of type after being set up so that equal spaces will be placed 
between the words. In the present instance a series of wedge- 
shaped spaces are inserted as the type are set up, and when the 
line is filled out all the wedges are uniformly advanced. The 
patent is assigned to the Electric Typographic Company, of 
New York. 

Junius E. Tucker, of Memphis, Tennessee, received a patent 
for a perforating attachment for a printing press, so arranged as 
to perforate the paper at the same time that it receives the im- 
press of the type, and still not come in contact with the ink 
rollers, so as to cut the same or ink the paper where the perfor- 
ation is made. The perforating bar is secured to the side of the 
gripper bar by means of dovetailed connections, and the blade 
is normally held back within the bar by means of a spring. A 
second bar forces the cutting blade out of its recess at the 
moment that the paper receives the impress of the type. 

The ‘“‘army”’ press shown in Fig. 2 is the joint invention of 
John C. Padgett, of Alta Vista, and William E. Bolton, of Greens- 
burgh, Kansas. It is claimed that the press is more rapid in 
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operation than former presses of this type, and that it is entirely 
free from all possibility of blurring during the return movement 
of the bed. 

Stephen D. Tucker, of New York, patented a double cylinder 
flat bed printing machine. In this type of press the impression 
cylinders are lowered and raised at proper intervals so as to 





FIG. 2. 


cause the appropriate cylinder to be brought into or carried out 
of printing relation to the form upon the moving type bed pass- 
ing beneath it. Much difficulty has been heretofore experienced 
from the interlocking of the segment racks upon the cylinders 
in passing. In the present instance all danger of this is obvi- 
ated by the use of a half-toothed segment rack upon each cylin- 
der, and cooperating racks upon the type bed to secure perfect 
registering during both printing operations. 

Calvert B. Cottrell, of Westerly, Rhode Island, was the 
inventor of the arrangement shown in Fig. 3 for holding the 
smoothing brush away from the second impression cylinder of 
a perfecting machine during the alternate revolutions of said 
cylinder when there is no sheet thereon. 

A composing bar invented by Alexius H. Arnold, of Chicago, 
Illinois, enables the printer to produce circular work in indefi- 
nite varieties of forms. It consists of a pair of blades hinged 
together at one end and provided with suitable measuring scales. 
An adjustable straight or curved connecting bar, also graduate, 
completes the simple device. The bars are adjusted to the 
desired form, locked together and the type then set up in the 
frame. 

The object of the invention represented by Fig. 4, patented 
by Robert W. Nelson, of Hartford, Connecticut, is to provide 
an improvment in the construction of type-distributing machines 











FIG. 3. 


so that the type may be properly distributed independent of the 
position in which the type may happen to lie. The disk is pro- 
vided with a plurality of receiving channels for the same type 
having reversely arranged selecting yards so that if the type 
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passes the first channel it will fall into the second and still go 
to its proper place. 

Joseph C. Fowler, of Washington, Illinois, received a patent 
for a folding mechanism for perfecting presses, specially designed 
to be used in connection with a form of press heretofore invented 
by himself. 

Another patent granted to C. B. Cottrell, of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, covers an inking device for printing machines, patticu- 
larly the kind in which 
two impression cylin- 
ders operate upon one 
reciprocating bed, each 
cylinder having its 
own inking apparatus. 
In such machines, ow- 
ing to its being desir- 
able to reduce the 
length of the bed as 
much as possible, it is 
common to place the 
forms near together. 
A portion of each form 
therefore runs under 
some of the ink rollers 
of the inking apparatus 
belonging to the other form. In order to prevent either form 
from receiving ink from the wrong roller, the patentee employs 
a novel arrangement of cams and levers for lifting the said rol- 
lers of each form before the other form begins to pass under 
them. 

John R. Topliss and Joshua A. Kay, of Melbourne, Australia, 
have patented in this country a machine for nicking printing 
type. It is intended to form with great accuracy the combina- 
tion of grooves or niches required in printing type designed for 
automatic distributing machines. A series of rotary cutters are 
mounted upon a shaft and independently adjustable thereon, so 
as to form various combinations of grooves or niches upon the 
type as they are moved beneath the cutters upon a bed. 

Another foreign inventor, who has taken advantage of the 
protection afforded by our patent laws, is George Alphonse 
Botton, of Beaumont-du-Perigord, France. The invention pat- 
ented by him is a typesetting machine in which reservoirs are 

provided for the various 
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tool, shown in Fig. 5, was patented to William H. F. Bloebaum, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The rule is placed upon the hinged holder 
9, which is then adjusted to the desired angle with the work 
table 5, and the end may be beveled by a file worked by hand 
and held and guided upon the top surface of the work table. 


WE acknowledge with thanks the receipt of an invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Hughes to the marriage of their 
daughter Estella to Mr. George D. Graham, on May 11, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, California. Mr. 
Graham is the sole agent on the coast for Messrs. Chas. Eneu 
Johnson & Co’s printing and lithographing inks, varnishes and 
other specialties, besides manufacturing printers’ superior roll- 
ers and composition, at 529 Commercial street, San Francisco, 
California. We tender the happy pair our congratulations. 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the second number of Vews- 
paperdom. It is “a trade journal for the makers of newspapers,”’ 
and is published monthly by Charles S. Patteson, World build- 
ing, New York. There is not a dull line in it and it is as 
handsome typographically as it is, interesting editorially. We 
welcome our bright contemporary. It will be a success. 

AMONG the numerous guides to Chicago, that published by 
F. M. Morris, 73 Madison street, is perhaps in consideration of 
its information, brevity, interest and cheapness, not to be sur- 
passed. It is entitled ‘‘The Strangers’ Guide to the World’s 
Fair City; How to Kill Time in Chicago; Where to Go and 
How to Get There,”’ contains a large map and is sold for 
25 cents. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the ‘Columbus 
Memorial,” giving descriptions of the World’s Fair buildings 
at Chicago, with a plan of the grounds and other valuable 
information, and in addition to the above a full account of the 
discovery of America, its settlement, wars, etc., from the time 
of its discovery. The forty-four pages are well worth the price 
asked for it, 50 cents. John W. Iliff & Co., publishers, Chicago. 

THE Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia, has issued a 
neatly printed sixteen-page pamphlet entitled ‘ Successful 
advertising,’ presenting a number of attractively set announce- 
ments of features in this popular monthly as sent to the various 
papers of the country. The composition is tasty and the word- 
ing so taking that the advertisements would be read from 
beginning to end. The June issue of this journal has reached 
us and is an unusually attractive number. 


Mr. H. C. BRowNn, photo-engraver, of 80 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has sent us a copy of his pamphlet showing a full line of 
advertising sketches, initial letters, end pieces, etc. Mr. Brown’s 
sketches and designs are noted for their originality and effect- 
iveness, and his cuts for advertisements are certainly unique. 
In this line of business he has no superior, and a printer who 
could not find what he needs in this catalogue would be hard 
to please. We also acknowledge the receipt of his little booklet 
entitled ‘The House With Three Gabblers,’’ which is one of 
the most catchy pamphlets to advertise one’s business that it 
has been our pleasure to see for some time. 


‘“ HARMONIZED MELODIES ”’ is the name of a new volume of 
songs published by F. Trifet, 408 Washington street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. It is a collection of four hundred of the best 
of the new and old songs and ballads which have attained more 
than a mere passing popularity, and the vocal and instrumental 
parts, all complete, are given with the words, the arrangement 
having been made especially for the volume by Charles D. 
Blake, the Boston composer. In the list are a number of copy- 
right songs never before found in a miscellaneous collection, for 
which the publisher paid large sums of money to obtain the 
right to incorporate them into his book. The volume, which is 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents (board covers, $1), 
is one of the most noteworthy music compilations recently 
issued. 

THE springtime number of the Zypographic Advertiser, 
published by the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, of 
Philadelphia, has come to hand, and presents a number of 
bright and new type designs for printers. The latest face pro- 
duced by this foundry is the ‘‘Childs”’ series, two pages of 
which are shown in this issue of the Advertiser. This letter is 
quite a handsome face, resembling the ‘“‘ De Vinne’’ somewhat, 
but still enough different to make it an entirely new letter. 
Another new letter is the ‘‘ Newfangle.’”’ A page of “Johnson” 
is also shown, made in six sizes, in upper and lower case, all 
complete with figures. Samples of ‘‘ Dynamo,’ “Gutenberg,” 
“Columbian,” “Typo,” ‘‘Zinco,”’ ‘‘Koster,’’ and other series 
also have a place in this number. The penchant this foundry 
has for making new faces does not seem to be on the decline 
by any means. 
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Eleetro-lint- Enorwing-: Co. 


| -726- Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia — 


\- desire to call the attention of the readers of this 


journal to the specimen engraving in half-tone which 
we present on the opposite side of this page. 

We make a specialty of this style of work, and we feel 
that those who have work of this sort to be engraved should 
not fail to get further information from us relative to our 
process. Our method of etching all’ plates by our special 
process on hard-rolled copper is universally acknowledged to 
be superior to any similar process worked in this country, 
and by it we obtain exceptionally clean, clear-cut plates, with 
excellent depth and printing quality. 

Send for estimates and specimens, with full particulars, 


and we are sure we will please you. 


NOTICE. 
The specimen on the other side, together with a large 


number of other recent art subjects, we hold in stock, and 


from our stock negatives furnish original etchings on copper 





at reasonable prices and with assured promptness. 


Send for particulars and specimens. 


Electro=Cint Engraving Co. 
726 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFFICI 
12} TEMPLE CourRT. 
NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STREFTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FROM ALBANY. 
To the Editor: ALBANY, N. Y., April 16, 1892. 

Since my last letter many expressions of disapproval of the 
action of Governor Flower in vetoing the state printing house 
bill have been made. Albany Typographical Union, No. 4, and 
the Troy Typographical Union have both adopted resolutions 
censuring the governor’s action. 

Albany Typographical Union, No. 4, has been through a 
strike of a week’s duration, and has come off victor. ‘The 
trouble was in J. B. Lyons’ state printing establishment, and 
was due to the action of General Superintendent Ward in dis- 
charging Foreman Clancey, of the composing room, and several 
The discharge was unwarranted and unjustifiable 
and all the men quit work last Monday morning. Later the 
pressmen quit work and joined the striking printers. District 
Organizer Beardsley, of Brooklyn, came to the city and in 
connection with the union and Mr. Lyon a settlement satisfac- 
tory to both sides was effected. Foreman Clancey and the 
discharged men are reinstated, and all went back to work this 
morning. Superintendent Ward, who caused the trouble, in 
‘the future is not to interfere with the foreman’s rights and 
privileges in the conduct of his department. Mr. Lyon’s course 
throughout the matter has been commendable and the result is 
a creditable and happy solution to the whole affair. 

The state of trade here is only fair and work is not over 
plentiful for the subs. 

The Troy 7imes has put in seven Mergenthaler typecasting 
machines. M. 





of the men. 





FROM MARYLAND. 
To the Editor : BALTIMORE, Md., May 17, 1892. 

There is a great deal of talk just now among the reporters 
of the daily papers about the propriety of forming a union 
under the auspices of the International Typographical Union. 
A prominent member of a labor organization recently expressed 
his views to me on the subject in this way: ‘There is very 
little doubt that a union among reporters will be established 
shortly. There could not be a better move made by the 
reporters, for there are many grievances that could be remedied 
by concerted action that can never be done by individual effort. 
For the amount of brains and manual labor exacted, the ordi- 
nary newspaper reporter is about the poorest paid man.in 
town.’ Continuing the subject, he said: ‘Took at the printer 
on the morning newspaper, who puts in about ten hours work ! 
It is a very slow printer who will not earn $3 a night. Yet the 
reporter works twelve, fourteen, and in some cases sixteen 
hours a day, and he is unusually fortunate if he makes as much 
as the printer does in ten hours. Then, again, there are many 
little tyrannies exercised over the reporters by petty bosses, 
which if the attention of the publishers was called to them 
would be discontinued, more especially if there were two organ- 
izations behind the demand, namely, Reporters’ and Typo- 
graphical Unions. 

“The intelligence of the reporters would be a sufficient 
safeguard against unreasonable demands, as it has been in the 
Typographical Union.” 

The Reese Printing Company, with a capital stock of $5,000, 
was incorporated here a few days ago by James P. Reese, 
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Thomas Cronmiller, Wilber F. Earp, Louis Kaskell and William 
A. Reed. The company will carry on a general printing, 
engraving and lithographing business. 

Col. F. Raine, publisher and proprietor of the German 
Correspondent, on the anniversary of his seventy-first birthday, 
which occurred last week, was féted by his employés and a host 
of friends, who had assembled at his office for the occasion. So 
many flowers were received at the Correspondent office that 
room could not be found for them there, and several wagon 
loads, one large lot of which came from Germany, were sent to 
Colonel Raine’s home. 

The publishers of the Daily News are getting out a most 
excellent paper, as much superior to the sheet published a year 
ago under former management as any one thing could be to 
another. Its twenty-four page Sunday edition is a regular 
corker, too, so to speak. 

Work among the craft is about fair. 
strangers (tourists) are reported to be in town. 


Quite a number of 
FIDELITIES. 


DIVISION OF WORDS. 
To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 14, 1892. 

I am a subscriber to your interesting and handsome journal, 
which is certainly a credit to the printing industry. 

In the May number there is an article entitled ‘“‘ Neglected 
Phases of Proofreading,’’ in which, it appears to me, the author 
comes to some erroneous conclusions on the subject of the 
division of words. I am a proofreader of considerable exper- 
ience, and have given much thought to this subject ; and I have 
concluded that no better guide than pronunciation (the way 
the word is to be sounded by one reading aloud) can be adopted. 
In the latter part of the article referred to, the author makes a 
concession to this idea in the case of 4 numerous class of words, 
because, as he says, ‘‘the concurrent pronunciation of that par- 
ticular ending would be stilted and unnatural.’? Would not 
this same animadversion apply to some of the etymologically 
correct divisions given in the earlier portions of his article? I 
think it would. Take, for instance, confidential, which he 
would have divided confid-ential ; or advertise, which he would 
divide advert-ise. However correct etymologically these and 
similar divisions, it must be conceded that they are at variance 
with accepted pronunciation, and that ‘“‘ the concurrent pronun- 
ciation of that particular ending would be stilted and unnat- 
ural.” This I think to be an objection to such a system of 
dividing words. But a more important objection, it seems to 
me, lies in the amount of philological knowledge requisite in 
one who would consistently divide words on an etymological 
basis. A careful consideration of the brief list of examples 
given by Mr. McAlister will convince anyone not versed in the 
derivation of words that a large amount of ‘‘ midnight oil ’”’ 
would have to be burnt if he would become a good etymolog- 
ical divider. 

I trust that we may have more discussion on this interesting 


subject. WILLIAM M. CRANE. 





APATHETIC UNIONISTS. 

To the Editor: PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 16, i892. 

The urgent need of a few words of warning to the apathetic 
members of No. 33 has led me to run the risk of making another 
contribution to that unappreciative receptacle, the wastebasket. 
In no New England city outside of Boston are the prospects so 
good for the increased prosperity and usefulness of unionism as 
in Providence. That time alone is doing more for the welfare 
of the craft here than the activity of its followers can be shown 
by the fact that the membership of our local union now num- 
bers 120, against 75 a year ago. There are outside of our 
ranks some one hundred and fifty or two hundred more who 
are capable of becoming good and active union members. 
Besides W. Carroll, foreman of the Jowrnal, and A. J. McCon- 
nell, foreman of the Vews, both of whom take an active interest 
in the union, I would mention as other {union printers whose 
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positions peculiarly fit them for the task of organizing the alto- 
gether too large number unaffiliated with our body : John Hur- 
ley, foreman at Livermore & Knight’s ; William Donovan, fore- 
man at Johnson’s; Al Devenish, foreman at Reid’s; William 
Shaw, foreman of the Rental Guide, and Joseph Hall, promoter 
and business manager of half a dozen small publications, all of 
whom could do grand work in increasing the membership of 
our body and placing it back in the position it once held, when 
it was easily the second typographical union in New England ; 
and this, too, without in any way conflicting with the interests 
they are supposed to protect. I do not think true unionism 
calls for the sacrificing of any honest principle. In a word, 
Providence today is suffering more from the neglect of those 
who have, or think they have, life situations than from the 
combined influences of the machines in the Journal and the 
lockout in the 7e/egram. Is this as it should be? 
GUESS. 


DONATIONS TO THE PRINTER’S HOME. 


To the E-ditor : COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., May 21, 1892. 
In behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home 
for Union Printers I have the honor and pleasure of acknowl- 


edging receipt by express of a complete set of THE INLAND | 
| customers’ orders, which he himself is unable to fill on account 


PRINTER, eight handsomely bound volumes. The arrival of 
your highly valued production is simultaneous with twenty-five 
volumes of Bancroft’s Histories, the other fourteen to be forth- 
coming.as soon as published. These are the gift of Hon. L. B. 
France, of Denver, formerly a typo, now a prominent member 
of the bar. Mr. Harry Cressingham is the donor of a rare 
autobiography of Ben Franklin and a History of the Origin 
and Progress of Printing, published in A. D. 1770. Hon. James 
A. Ellis, of Denver, adds Webster’s Unabridged. In addition 
to these the gift of handsomely bound Visitor’s Registers, one 
by the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, of Denver, the other 
by the Bookbinders’ Union, of Indianapolis, are as useful as 
they are elegant in manufacture. 

Taken in consideration with the successful efforts of the 
employing printers of the East as represented by the committee 
of which H. G. Bishop, of New York, is chairman, ably 
‘assisted by veterans like William B. MacKellar, of Philadelphia, 
Cushing, of Boston, Ennis, of St. Louis, Farrell, of Albany, 
Lockwood, of New York, Murdock, of San Francisco, Pugh, of 
Cincinnati, Shepard, of Toronto, and many others closely iden- 
tified, if not actually engaged as artisans, the time is near at 
hand when the union printers of the continent can claim pos- 
session of a library greater in extent and value than any in the 
West. 

The fraternal interest manifested by publishers and retired 
printers demonstrates a tie consummated in the annointing of 
finger tips in printer’s ink which is never cast adrift, no matter 
the walk in life. 

In lieu of shelving in the library your books at present 
serve to ornament one of the shelves in the combination desk 
and bookcase in the reception room, furnished by St. Louis 
Union No. 8. Truly yours, J. D. VAUGHAN. 





FROM MONTREAL. 


To the Editor: MONTREAL, P. Q., May 13, 1892. 
At the annual meeting of Montreal Typographical Union, 
No. 176, the following officers were elected: President, Mr. T. 
Lundrigan ; vice-president, Mr. J. Taylor; corresponding and 
recording secretary, Mr. H. Rush; financial secretary, Mr. T. I. 
Finn ; treasurer, Mr. William Kydd ; sergeant-at-arms, Mr. J. 
McCrudden ; board of directors, Messrs. R. Wilson, J. Malone, 








P. Coleman ; executive committee, Messrs. J. Wilson, J. Galla- | 


gher, D. Taylor, I. Z. Boudrean, D. McLean. 

On Friday, April 29, No. 176 celebrated their twenty-fifth 
anniversary by giving a grand concert and ball in the Victoria 
Rifles armory, which was very successful. ‘The chair was occu- 
pied by the president, some of the best talent in the city was 


engaged, and an interesting address was given by a well-known 
veteran typesetter, now on the editorial staff of the Montreal 
Daily Witness, Mr. James Harper, who is yet an honorary mem- 
ber of Montreal Typographical Union, and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent. A committee has already been appointed 
to get up a picnic in the summer, which will no doubt, as usual, 
add materially to the financial prosperity of the union. 
Trade is fairly good here, and prospects fair. H. R. 





A NEW WAY TO BEAT A JOB PRINTER. 


To the Editor : WARREN, Pa., May 16, 1892. 
The following account of the ways of dead-beats, as illus- 
trated in the actions of one of that genus here, might be of 
some little interest. A is a job printer working for B, printing 
cigar-box labels, and keeping a general oversight over B’s busi- 
ness. B is a manufacturer of cigar boxes. The boxmaker 
finds it profitable to make an assignment in favor of his father, 
with the secret understanding that he is to continue the busi- 
ness with his boy as manager or agent. The rest of the creditors 
are in the consomme. The boxmaker owes the job printer $25 
or $30. Just before the terrible crash he gives the job printer 
material to finish, and authorizes him to use it in filling his 


of the crash, and to collect payment and apply the same to pay- 
ment of his account for wages. Job printer fills order, tries to 
collect payment, and finds payment stopped by telegram from 
boxmaker. Job printer insists on collection, and suddenly 
finds that boxmaker has got out search warrant, and finding 
in job printer’s house certain samples of workmanship and two 
electrotypes of society cuts, to which societies printer belongs, 
seizes said samples and cuts, and has job printer arrested for 
stealing same. Job printer is not scared, but gets legal assist- 


ance and fights ; proves that by custom a printer is entitled to 


samples of hisown workmanship. Job printer requests printers’ 
union to request cigarmakers’ union to assist. Pa finds business 
so dull that Pa’s agent closes factory for lack of orders, and is 
very anxious to compromise. Compromise now partly effected 
and rest expected soon. This scheme is a good way to beat a 
job printer, but like many other good schemes, its one great 
fault is—it won’t work. PHIL OSIFER. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May g, 1892. 
San Francisco is preparing for the National Editorial Con- 

vention to be held here May 23. The success of the recent con- 

vention of the International League of Press Clubs was unprec- 


| edented, and the reports of the visitors upon their return 


home, bespeak the extent of the hospitality enjoyed. No rest 
was given the delegates, and their visit proved all too brief to 
accept the large number of invitations which poured in from all 
portions of the state. There is no doubt but that the National 
Editorial Convention delegates will be royally entertained, and 
that the approaching assemblage will be one long to be remem- 
bered by the guests. Charles A. Murdock, William E. Loy and 
Ai Rollins, of the Typotheta of San Francisco, in conjunction 
with Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis, and Mr. Herbert, of Chicago, 
have been selected to represent the United Typothetz at the 
convention. 

The last regular meeting of the San Francisco Typographical 
Union was held April 24. Eight applications for membership 
were received, five applicants were elected and six new mem- 
bers were initiated. J. J. McDaid, who has been secretary of 
this organization for several terms, tendered his resignation as 
secretary and walking delegate. The resignation was received 
and placed on file, it having to lie over for one month before 
being acted upon. C. J. Nangle was appointed temporary sec- 
retary by the president. The installation of officers for the fol- 
lowing year was then proceeded with, the newly elected officers 
being as follows: President, C. M. Jones; first vice-president, 

















J. T. Kelsey ; second vice-president, Edwin Harper ; treasurer, 
James P. Olwell; sergeant-at-arms, J. M. McGowan. News- 
paper Executive Committee: W. E. Crockett, D. J. Riordan, 
H. H. Maloney, U. G. Wilson and C. H. Parker. Book and Job 
Office Executive Committee: J. P. Hartnett, Frank Meyers, 
George Roy and C. J. Nangle. 

At the last meeting of the Typothete of San Francisco, its 
president, Charles A. Murdock, read a paper entitled “ The 
Stationer.”’ This essay treats upon the competition to which 
the employing printer is subjected to from the stationers, who 
are in the great majority of instances able to underbid the 
printer. Especially is this the case in large jobs. The stationer 
in getting bids from the printers is able to find some one of the 
trade whose business is slackest at the time, and who is anxious 
for work. The stationer supplies the stock, and in this way not 
only can figure much lower on the work, but, as he arranges 
with the printer whereby payment for the printing is to be 
taken out in trade, the stationer also makes a profit on the 
goods sold in this connection. Mr. Murdock calls upon the 
employing printers to refuse all work from stationers. Although 
this work will be lost for a time, the good results in the future 
of supplying the consumer directly, will far more than com- 
pensate for the present small loss. E. P. 


A JOBBER’S SUGGESTION. 

To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 12, 1892. 

Things apparently trivial at first thought when given delib- 
erate consideration are, ofttimes, found to be of great assistance 
to the practical printer. I wish to speak of the utility of lead 
and rule cutters, and of what I consider a defect in their manu- 
facture: Why is there not an automatic counter attached? 
For instance, I have a “‘rush’’ table to set and must cut say 
one hundred and twenty-five leads, or, perhaps, cardboard, but 
I cannot let my mind turn from the cutting process to design- 
ing my displays above or below the aforesaid table, as I must 
count one, two, three, and so on, up to say eighty-five ; then I 
run out of material, secure it and start again, and so on until I 
think I have one hundred and twenty-five or so, as the case may 
be. At the last moment I find I am two or more short, and 
again set the line of quads and regulate the guide. Or, maybe, 
during the first cutting that pretty black-eyed beauty from the 
pieceroom upstairs has flitted around tosee me during the proc- 
ess, and as my heart éxpands so does the quantity of cut leads. 
How many was needed? One hundred and twenty-five. Well, 
here are one hundred and forty-five or more. Again, maybe 
they are small andsstill harder to keep track of, or are slugs and 
expensive. This is saying nothing of the jobber’s convenience 
or confidence and quickness in what he is doing, were an auto- 
matic counting attachment made a part of the machine. I 
believe were this suggestion made to some of our lead-cutter 
manufacturers they would take advantage of it, and enhance 
the value of the machines to an inestimable degree. ‘The price 
of the machine would not necessarily be increased much. 

REHAM. 


FROM LYNCHBURG. 
To the Editor: LYNCHBURG, Va., May 12, 1892. 

At the annual election of Lynchburg Typographical Union, 
No. 116, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John E. Browne; vice-president, W. E. Bra- 
ton ; recording secretary, T. G. Spadlin; secretary-treasurer, 
John W. Pickett ; sergeant-at-arms, S. L. Spencer. 

The semi-annual city directory is nearing completion. The 
work is being done by the Bell Printing Company. 

The final number of volume 2 of the Cade/, the monthly 
magazine of the Virginia Military Institute, will be one of the 
finest specimens of college journalism ever produced in this 
section. It will contain about twenty full-page portraits and 
illustrations of the superintendent, faculty and representative 
V. M. I. scenes. The faculty and cadets of the Institute have 
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subscribed $500 to be used on this issue alone. Pickett, ‘the 
Printer,’’ of this city, does the composition and presswork. 

We heartily indorse every word of Mr. Wilkins, of Boston, 
in regard to union organization. What he has said in regard 
to organization in New England is equally true of this section. 
We have never heard of our district organizer in this part of his 
domain except by seeing his name in the Journal. Further, 
what does a man in Chicago know about the needs of unionism 
way down here in Virginia, and what means has he of acquaint- 
ing himself with our needs unless he should make a tour of the 
state, which event we cannot even hope for? We have a state 
deputy, but we would not know it if we did not see his name 
among the list of such officers. We have five unions in this 
state and at least five or six more towns where unions should 
exist if they were looked after. But we can never expect a 
better state of affairs under the present system of organization. 

WILLIAM. 


COMPETITION THE DEATH OF TRADE. 
To the Editor : KEARNEY, Neb., May Io, 1892. 

I wish to find out, through the columns of your paper, 
whether the prices on job printing are cut to pieces as badly in 
all sections of the country as in this state. We have to come 
in competition with Philadelphia, Chicago and Indianapolis 
and one or two houses in our own state. One house furnishes 
10,000 lithographed checks, in stiff board backs, for $17.50, 
which is cheaper, in my estimation, than any house should 
print them for; another firm prints 12,000 for $17, and litho- 
graphs 12,000 for $20. The two houses I refer to in this state 
seem to be running a race to see which can do work the cheap- 
est, printing checks as low as $1.25 per thousand in 5,000 lots, 
and furnishing a good No. 12 letter head at $1.90 per 500. 

It seems that nothing can be done to stop the frightful 
What chance does an office that employs 
Some say it will 


slaughter in prices. 
union men have against such competition ? 
adjust itself in the course of time, but no sooner does one of 
these cheap shops go to the wall than another takes its place, 
and during all this time many an honest printer, who is doing 
his best and trying to keep up the prices and pay the scale and 
employ union men is driven to the wall with them. I ask 
again, is there nothing that can be done? We have our state 
press association, but it seems to be unable to cope with the 
evil. Competition may be the life of trade in most instances, 
but in this case it is the death of the business in this state. 
3.7 


FROM WILLIAMSPORT. 
To the Editor: WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., May 21, 1892. 

The state of the printing and lithographic trades in this city 
is moderately brisk. While some offices are slack the hands 
laid off usually find employment with others happening to be 
more abundantly supplied with orders. 

The printers of this city are a naturally contented and 
steady set of men. They recently asked for an advance in the 
scale, but the publishers of this city combined and took active 
steps to: resist the demand, and what threatened to result in a 
hard-fought battle a month ago has apparently been adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all. This is strong evidence of the con- 
servatism of the printers of Williamsport as a body, for had 
they at this time persisted in their demand it would have 
undoubtedly resulted in a lockout and the inevitable conten- 
tion against an inferior element which would have found its 
way to this city. This state of affairs would be deprecated alike 
by the employer and those thrown out of work ; it would tend 
to lower an already demoralized scale of prices obtained for job- 
work which as long as it lasts extends little encouragement to 
all connected with the trade. , 

The employing printers having averted the expected trouble 
are now devising plans for the elevation of prices. It has long 
been an accepted fact that the profits obtained in the job depart- 
ments in this city do not pay the interest on capital invested, a 
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condition brought about by the cut-rate policy of those offices 
employing solicitors, and much credit is due those who are pro- 
moting the movement among employing printers, the aim of 
which is to come to an understanding on a basis of prices. May 
success attend their efforts. 

During the past month an unusual proceeding was brought 
in the court of equity by one establishment in this city against 
another. As it was over a matter affecting the right of an 
individual to conduct his business in his own name, it caused 
widespread interest among all classes. It was a case wherein a 
corporation having purchased a printing and binding establish- 
ment of one man attempted to squelch two young men, brothers, 
of the same name. A preliminary injunction was granted the 
plaintiff, but at the hearing it was shown that the plaintiff not 
only never purchased the right to the firm name in dispute, but 
being incorporated, any use of the name (or any other than its 
corporate name) would have been illegal, and the injunction 
was promptly dismissed. E. S. 


FROM NEW YORK CITY. 
To the Editor: NEw YORK, N. Y., May 15, 1892. 

Some of the actions of the New York Typotheta would 
indicate that the continuance of the Pittsburgh printers’ strike 
is a cause of hostility toward a consideration of the nine-hour 
question. It is to be inferred that the spread of the nine-hour 
movement will cause a possible straining of relations. This is 
a pity, where such interests are involved ; but it is difficult, in 
commenting on the possibilities of the future of the question, 
to abstain from admitting that from their own point of view, 
the employers would be justified in facing the question in time, 
and with a due sense of the importance of the question to their 
interests. Neither ‘ bluffing’? nor mock modesty on the subject 
would be of any use to either of the possible contestants ; I say 
‘‘possible,’’ because the question will largely depend upon the 
shape of the victory to be won at Pittsburgh, some days, weeks 
or — years hence. If money is the deciding factor in extreme 
cases, the end may be deferred ; but the side upon which vic- 
tory will rest cannot be doubted, though it is sometimes a case 
of ‘‘backbone”’ against money. Ido not pretend to forecast 
events in any case, only history has a habit of repeating itself 
in such matters. I should be sorry to see the employers of the 
Typothete ‘bluffing’? or browbeating; but their published 
resolutions to discountenance all discussion and consideration 
of the subject looks fictitious, especially when it is seen that 
such discussion of the question would in their view “‘ have the 
appearance of doubt and vacillation on their part,’’ and that 
‘they decline to consider the question before it becomes one 
of practical import.’’ When does such a question become one 
of practical import? How many strikes constitute the practical 
import? Pittsburgh and its doings indicate a good deal of it 
in the shape of lost trade, diverted elsewhere, possibly forever. 
It is a general idea in the trade that nine hours will be the 
rule when ‘the war” is over, figuratively speaking. 

The United Typothetz, at their meeting in Cincinnati, in 
October last, cautiously expressed an intention to consider the 
possibility of it as a thing of the future; and discussing a cru- 
cial, vexed subject is usually considered inside the borders of a 
reasonable procedure, more so than the ‘‘ policy ” of burking its 
consideration in entertaining a “high and mighty ”’ sentiment, 
or, ostrich-like, burying one’s head in the sand, to get over the 
difficulty. I see the employing printers — so-called — of Boston 
recommend the adoption of the nine-hour rule by the United 
Typothetz. I do not go so far as to ask them to adopt it; but 
beg them not to shut it out as a question of alleged impractical 
import. As to the strife at Pittsburgh, one does not know how 
far the Union Printer of this city is authorized by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, in writing as it does in its issue 
of the 14th instant, or if it has any instructions from the Pitts- 
burgh unionists. But its tone is an entire change on the sub- 
ject, and is eminently wise. It, besides, for a change, this 


week has no ‘‘statesman-like ” letter from Pittsburgh, swelling 
with airiness on the glowing prospects of the strike, at that 
center of strife and smoke. The comments referred to advo- 
cate the joining of hands of the opposing factions in favor of 
an era of better prices for orders, and ‘“ better conditions for 
both employer and employé.”’ It adds: “If the Typothete 
and the typographical union were to meet in conference, it 
would be wise to remember that neither one body nor the other 
should be asked to give up their opinions, fully and entirely 
with the opposite side, but they should both be willing to make 
concessions and try to settle all matters amicably and fairly. 
Would this plan not be worthy of a fair and honest trial?” 
This I take to be good logic, even if it comes a little late in the 
day. Union, not merely unionism, is wanted to bring about an 
understanding and a resolve on the subject of cut prices between 
printing employers in various parts of the country. That would 
be a subject worthy of a joint campaign in the interests of both 
sides. I hope that the principles of conciliation will prevail 
soon between the Typotheta and the typographical unions. 

Typographical Union, No. 6, at a recent meeting here, 
appointed committees to deal with the following questions, 
namely : to revise the funeral benefit law, to look into the sub- 
ject of hospital beds, to make ready for the adoption of the 
delegate system of voting at meetings of the union, to consider 
the percentage plan of collecting dues and to revise the scale 
of prices. 

The reception promised to the delegates of the International 
Typographical Union at the convention to take place at Phila- 
delphia, next month, will be something to be remembered by 
the trade, and will put into the shade most of the past efforts 
made by smaller municipalities to honor the “ art preservative.” 

LEONIDAS. 





BITS OF NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 


To the Editor : BALTIMORE, Md., May 18, 1892. 

If there is any credit in possessing ‘old things,’’ Baltimore 
and the State of Maryland may lay claim to a large share of 
that sort of thing. Especially is this true with regard to news- 
paper property. The Baltimore American was published in 
colonial days. Annapolis has a journal that dates back to the 
American Revolution. The Kent Vews, published in Chester- 
town, in this state, has just celebrated its fifty-third year, while 
the Baltimore Suz today reviews a past existence of fifty-five 
years. The Suz never celebrates. Its anniversaries come and 
go as commonplace affairs. There are no special numbers 
resembling circus posters in the way of electro-displays on such 
occasions. But the Sv is a conspicuous example of success in 
journalism. From its issue in 1837 until the present time it has 
traveled the highway of prosperity, winning a fortune for its 
founder and showering riches upon his immediate descend- 
ants. The founder of Baltimore’s leading daily, the late A. S. 
Abell, was a practical printer. He came among us originally 
from the nutmeg state. In the year 1833, in company with 
Messrs. Swain and Simmons, he started the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. A few years later on he came to Baltimore and got 
out the first number of the Sun, Messrs. Swain and Simmons 
being part owners with Mr. Abell in this publication as well as 
in the Ledger. In 1855 Mr. Simmons died, and a new partner- 
ship was theri formed between Messrs. Abell and Swain. In 
1864 the Ledger was sold to Messrs. Childs & Drexel. The Sz is 
now the property of George W. Abell and his brother, Edwin F. 
Abell, who are also its publishers, and worthy sons of an honored 
sire. It can be said of the Sz, which is most remarkable in a 
new newspaper venture, that it reached a paying basis in a twelve- 
month, its circulation having run up to 12,000, Its circulation 
today must be somewhere between forty and fiftv thousand. 
Numerous enlargements have been made necessary by the con- 
tinuous and rapid development of this newspaper. In the 
beginning a single-cylinder Napier press was put in, with a 
capacity of 1,000 copies an hour; in 1840 it became necessary 
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to purchase a double-cylinder Napier press, which printed 3,000 
copies an hour, and three years later the newly invented 
Hoe press was purchased, and successive patents and improve- 
ments were utilized in 1847, in 1853, and in 1867. 

In that year two double type-revolving presses were pur- 
chased, each with a rated capacity of 20,000 copies per hour. 
Again, in 1882, the needs of an increased circulation called for 
new presses, and two single web presses were added to the 
facilities already in use. But the progressive Sum has once 
more outgrown the capacity of all its elaborate and manifold 
mechanisms, and two Hoe presses are now in course of construc- 
tion, which will be soon set up, and which will make the Swn’s 
pressroom as well provided for as any newspaper in this 
country, if not in the world. ‘The new presses will each havea 
capacity of 96,000 per hour. 

General Felix Agnus, publisher of the American, has suc- 
ceeded in raising sufficient funds from our patriotic citizens to 
secure a handsome present for the United States cruiser Balti- 
more. The gift, which is to be presented this week, is a very 
elaborate silver service set. The cost of the set is said to be 
somewhere about $1,400. S. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor : WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1892. 

One of the greatest and most interesting features here during 
the past two weeks was the grand and unique fair given under 
the auspices of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 1o1. The 
fair (which we have already spoken of in these columns) was 
held in the new hall just erected by this thriving organization, 
and as it might appropriately be named, a ‘typographical 
temple,’’ was visited by thousands of our citizens, besides large 
numbers of the craft from Baltimore, New York and Phila- 
delphia. The hall was dedicated on Monday night, May 2, 
during which the building was thronged with citizens and 
visitors the entire evening. Upon invitation the President of 
the United States arrived at 9 o’clock, accompanied by his pri- 
vate secretary, Hon. W. E. Halford, and tendered the typos and 
their friends a general hand-shaking. Besides these distin- 
guished personages, there were present the Hon. John W. 
Douglass, president of board of commissioners of this city; 
Hon. J. H. Gallinger, United States senator from New Hamp- 
shire ; Hon. James O’Donnell, member of congress from Mich- 
igan ; Hon, F. W. Palmer, public printer; Mr. Frank Hatton, 
part owner of the Morning Post, all of whom entertained the 
visitors and members with brief but witty remarks. The open- 
ing address was made by the Hon. Amos J. Cummings, member 
of congress from New York, who paid the members of No. to1 
a high compliment for their successful efforts in the erection of 
such a grand structure. Mr. Cummings stated to the “ boys”’ 
that he carried a working card of ‘Big Six”? in his pocket; 
had shared its hopes, triumphs and trials. All in all, the dedi- 
catory exercises of Columbia union hall was most successful, to 
say the least. Too much praise cannot be made in reference to 
the decorations of the hall, and the manner in which the 
various booths were arranged displayed great judgment and 
ability on the part of those who had labored to hasten their 
completion in time for the opening of the fair. 

The fair closed last night, after a most successful continu- 
ance of most three weeks. During the entire time there were 
presented new and novel features. At this early date it is 
impossible to learn the net proceeds, but we have learned that 
a handsome amount will be placed in the treasury of No. ror. 
During the progress of the fair a number of articles were con- 
tested for, and to the end it was a warm battle for success. 

Among the many features was a publication under the very 
appropriate caption ‘“‘Our Composing Stick,’’ issued daily as an 
auxiliary. Three thousand copies were issued each night, and 
distributed gratuitously. It not only contained matter per- 
taining especially to the fair, but much good reading besides. 
It was under the editorship of Messrs. A. P. Marston and George 
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KE. Hupert, with T. A. Tomlinson and J. W. Clark as business 
managers, with an occasional contributor from members of 
No. Io!. 

The Columbia Union takes this means of extending its 
hearty thanks to the merchants and business men of the city 
for their generous contributions of articles and money. 

Besides a large number of other hard workers during the fair 
might be mentioned the following, who formed sub-committees : 
W. A. Mitchell, D. S. Hussey (delegate-elect to International 
Union) George H. Proctor, Al S. Fennell, G. J. McQuaid, R. B. 
Glennan, J. M. Test, T. A. Tomlinson, Fred I,. Davis, J. W. 
Clark, F. M. Richardson, R. W. Sumners, J. F. Chipley, Ed J. 
Hall, W. E. T. Greenfield, F. D. Seiffert, G. W. Howland, L. A. 
Wisener, Ed T. Toner, John J. Higgins, F. L. Padgett, J. L. 
Kennedy, R. B. Smythe. The following ladies are also deserving 
of much praise for their energies toward its success, some of 
whom are members of No. 101: Misses Kate A. Cheatham, 
Carrie I. Whitehead, Lillie Evans, Lillie Drake, Mamie Elbert, 
Georgie Grove, Mary Connell, Mamie McCormick, Rose Fowler, 
Anna Cross, Nellie Segerson, Effie Richardson, Ella Cross, Mar- 
guerite Neeley, Dolly Platt, Olive Gilmore, Jessie Dumble, Katie 
Fleming, Lizzie Whitmore, Lillian Russell, Anna O’Hara, Annie 
Robinson, Nellie O’Brien, Mollie Deagan, Laura Gordon, Nora 
Gatewood, Rose Bregazzi, Miania Breuster, Bertha Fenton, 
Sara Cromlien, Iowa Hampson, Moth Lorentz, Amelia Crom- 
lien, Lizzie Waters, Bertie Reese, Anna Gleason, Daisy Haynes, 
Nellie Hefferman, Lulu Danenhouer, Sadie Mullen, Nellie 
Barry, Mabel Maley, Mamie Brewer, Frank Benthall, Mary 
Williams, Etta Justice, Anna Roberts, Misses Higgins, Smoot 
and Robinson. Mrs. Drake, Mrs. McClure, Mrs. Casterline, 
Mrs. Shieds, Mrs. McMahon, Mrs. Lowenstein, Mrs. Ashby, 
Mrs. Jacoby, Mrs. Sperry, Mrs. Irwin, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Quigley, 
Mrs. Tomlinson. Messrs. Leslie Hill, John Handitoe, Harry F. 
Wilson and others rendered valuable service at the ticket office 


during the fair. Em DASH. 





FROM AKRON. 


To the Editor: AKRON, Ohio, May 12, 1892. 

Akron Typographical Union has now under consideration a 
new scale of prices which will affect news, book and job com- 
positors as follows: Composition on morning papers, 33% 
cents; evening papers, 28 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; and time 
hands, $13.50 per week. This is something we needed for some 
time as there was always some misunderstanding in regard to 
the old scale, as one office now pays 32 cents for bookwork 
and another 30 cents, and one jobroom pays $14 and $15, and 
three others only $12, while one paper pays 28 cents and the 
other only 25 cents. 

The Akron Daily Democrat has made its appearance. It is 
a neat and newsy seven-column folio and seems to fill a long- 
felt want in this city. To say it will be a strictly union sheet 
will be putting it mildly, as the managers, the Messrs. Dobson 
Bros. come to us from Springfield, Ohio, recommended in the 
highest terms by Typographical Union No. 117, both being 
honorary members of that body. 

The Werner Printing Company will be well represented at 
the different craft conventions this year. M. I. Schooley 
represented the bookbinders at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
John F. Ford and O. S. Mullen will represent Pressmen’s Union 
No. 42 and Pressfeeders’ Union No. 4, respectively, at St. Louis ; 
and Joseph P. Keating will carry the credentials of No. 182 to 
the fortieth session at Philadelphia, all of whom are employed 
by the above-named firm. 

The pressroom of the Werner Company is booming ; in the 
past month they have added to their already large plant five 
double and six single presses, which will make sixty-eight 
cylinder presses now used by this company, eleven of which 
are double cylinders, making a total of seventy-nine presses. 
This department is a strictly card one, and parties making 
applications for positions here should bear this in mind. There 
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is most always room here for first-class pressmen and feeders by 
making application to the foreman of the pressroom. 

Mr. Paul E. Werner, general manager and treasurer of the 
Werner Printing and Lithographing Company, will leave soon 
for an extended tour through Europe. SIDE NOTES. 


FROM EASTERN NEW YORK. 
To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 16, 1892. 

The democrats, becoming dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of our late board of supervisors, and the supporters of ex-Gov- 
ernor Hill in this section, resolved to form a club of anti-Hill 
democrats, and decided to have an organ for their support. An 
offer was made to the proprietors of the /x/erprise of this city, 
and a corporation formed under the name of the Enterprise 
Publishing Company. The incorporators were Derrick Brown, 
W. C. Lansing, Edward Van Keuren (former proprietors), G. C. 
Bayly, Frederick Barnard, F. J. Nesbitt, E. C. Adriance ; capital 
stock, $30,000, The £xéerprise made its first appearance as a 
democratic newspaper about the first of April. 

A change was made in the S/av management by the relatives 
of J. R. Bagnall, deceased, former publisher, in taking into 
partnership George Terwilliger, a compositor in the office. The 
firm is now Bagnall & Terwilliger. 

The Odlogists’ Journal is the name of a new monthly for 
odlogists, and is published by Frederick W. Stack and Jesse R. 
Peck, two enterprising young printers of this city. : 

For several months the question of forming a typographical 
union has been talked of among a few of the printers of this 
city. After applying at headquarters for the necessary informa- 
tion, Mr. Arthur H. McManus was appointed deputy organizer, 
and at a meeting held the first week in April, Poughkeepsie 
Typographical Union, No. 315, was permanently organized and 
its charter delivered. The officers elected were: J. G. L. 
Capron, president ; S. P. Flagler, vice-president ; W. D. Vignes, 
secretary ; Charles W. Slater, treasurer; William Ryan, ser- 
geant-at-arms; trustees, James Purcell, R. D. Slater, C. O. 
Dunwoody ; executive committee, A. R. Whiting, J. J. Rose, Jr., 
William H. Borhart, V. W. Brady, G. S. Williams, John T. 
Doheny ; membership, 60. 

Saturday, April 30, was a “‘red-letter day’ for the Hag/e, as 
it appeared in twelve-page form, and had two full-page and one 
half-page ‘“‘ads.’”’ The twelve pages will be a regular Saturday 
feature, if profitable. 

A. V. Haight has just added to his already full complement 
of jobbers, an M. Gally half-medium ‘‘ Universal’? press. A 
good selection. He also has ready for placing in position a 
new Campbell oscillator. 

Harry M. Friend, a former Poughkeepsie printer, is the 
advertising manager of the Newburgh Regiséer. 

Mr. H. E. Kriebel, of the New York 77zbune, lectured before 
the students of Vassar College, this city, on April 6, his subject 
being the ‘Precursors to the Pianoforte.’’ It was a very 
practical and beneficial treatise. 

The vetoing of the state printing bill by Governor Flower, 
after passing both branches of the legislature, although it did 
not materially affect the printers of this city to any extent, 
made them feel somewhat dissatisfied in the matter. 

The Kingston Daily Leader, enlarged and all dressed up in 
new clothes, made its appearance on April 11. Messrs. Kraft 
& Searing are enterprising publishers. 

J. Thomas Forshay, one of the editors and proprietors of 
the Highland Democrat, Peekskill, New York, died from 
apoplexy, on Sunday, April 24. He was forty-six years of age, 
and his untimely demise will be severely realized by all. 

The Sullivan County Republican, Monticello, New York, has 
passed into the management of George E. Waller, who is 
making a live paper of it. 

New Haven, Connecticut, seems to have a special attraction 
for Poughkeepsie printers, and has recently drawn the follow- 
ing resident printers from our city: C. F. Patterson, Harry 


Dalzell, Arthur Ringwood, H. Livingston, Charles Hausmann 
and E. Britt. 

Die Newburgh Post, is the title of a new German weekly 
paper at Newburgh. It is published by A. Klapperstiick. : 

The Messenger, a new Sunday paper, made its first appear- 
ance in Troy, April 17. It is in support of labor, and pub- 
lished by Frank Stewart, Marvin Foster and W. Gardiner. 

I,. C. Boardman, cycle editor of the New York Recorder, was 
thrown from his wheel, near Hudson, on April 30, with such 
force as to break his collar bone. A: R. W. 


FROM BUTTE CITY. 


To the Editor: Burrer, Montana, May 20, 1892. 

There is no city, west or east, of a proportionate size, that 
can compare with Butte City, Montana, in regard to the artistic 
production of the general run of job printing. Business men 
have been educated to have only the best class of work, and now 
will have nothing inferior. This has come from the placing of 
modernly equipped printing plants and the employment of 
only the best class of workmen. True there are one or two 
inferior offices, but they cut no figure with the trade, and barely 
eke out the stereotyped ‘‘ miserable existence.” 

Good printers are only found. Wages are as high as in any 
city in the West, and the craft generally are satisfied. True, 
expenses are very high, but the scale has been so regulated as 
to meet the demand of the increased cost of living. 

Business at present is a little slack, commercial work, more 
especially, being on the decline. ‘The prospects, however, are 
quite favorable for an active summer season. 

No. 126 is flourishing ; about seventy-five members now on 
the books. 

Harry Paul is now foreman of the Zuter Mountain job 
department, with Albert Clark in charge of pressroom and 
Charlie Shoup superintending the bindery ; while A. J. Dutton 
wields the blue pencil at the A/iner, with Dennie Simmons in 
the pressroom and Frederick Dunscombe in charge of the 
bindery. Here we have a combination of six men whose equal 
in their respective branches is hard to find. 

The Standard Manufacturing and Printing Company is the 
name of the newly incorporated printing house. The entire 
outfit is modern and with latest improvements. The J/ining 
Journal outfit will be sold to the highest bidder in a few days. 
Up to the time of the cowardly murder of the proprietor, W. J. 
Penrose, this was one of the most popular and flourishing 
journals in Montana. 

The /nter Mountain expects to have its new perfecting press 
in operation by the middle of June. The amount of composi- 
tion will probably be increased by the addition of at least two 
more cases. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has found a home in almost every 
office in the city, and with the aid of first-class instructors is 


educating a set of apprentices that will be a credit to the craft. 
STUFF. 


JUST WHAT A ‘ CORKER’”’ IS. 


The Boston Globe in a recent issue seriously quotes Mr. 
Eugene Field’s definition of the word ‘“‘corker,” as published 
in his special corner of the Chicago News-Record. Mr. Field 
says the word “corker”’ is a much abused one, for the reason 
that its real meaning is unknown to the vast majority of those 
who use the word. It is derived from the French word ‘“‘cor- 
quer,” and that comes from the Latin ‘“corcare,’’ which in turn 
was born of the Greek word ‘“ korka,” signifying ‘‘incompar- 
able one.’’ Throughout the Homerian epics the goddess whom 
we call Venus is referred to as Venus the corker, and the epi- 
thet as originally applied seemed to imply not only natural and 
inherent qualities, but also shining and distinguished accom- 
plishments— personal and intellectual beauty, attractions, 
charms, gifts and arts. 
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NINETTA. 


Direct reproduction of photograph by half-tone process, J. MANZ & Co., general engravers and printing 
plate manufacturers, 183, 185 and 187 Monroe street, Chicago. 








Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


REPORT ON CLASS IX OF THE EXPOSITION 
UNIVERSELLE OF 1889. 


HE report of M. René Fouret, of the jury of Class IX at 
the Exposition Universelle of 1889, has just been issued 
from the government offices of France. The deductions 

which conclude the report are of an interesting character. 
‘‘Considered as a whole the Exposition of 1889, save in a few 
points, does not show a great advance over that of 1878. Books 
and printing are two industries which are not violently changed 
today or tomorrow. It is true that in the ten years just passed 
several lines of novelties have been brought forward. But what 
is most striking is the advance that has been made in machinery 
having for its end the enormous multiplication of productions— 
the haste, sometimes a little feverish, which today characterizes 
certain productions. Several establishments, scarcely known 
eleven years ago, have forced themselves to the front by the 
beauty of their creations ; others more ancient and renowned, 
not wishing to be left in the rear by the newcomers, have 
redoubled their efforts and multiplied their productions, at the 
risk of glutting the market by the enormous quantity of the 
works issued. The relative cheapness and rapidity with which 
engravings are produced and the reductions in the price of 
paper have contributed not a little to this end. It is to be feared 
that this superabundance of merchandise, executed with great 
skill and elaboration, is no real indication of the prosperity of 
the business which more than any other varies with the taste of 
the hour. 

It is incontestable that the production of books in France 
continues to give proof of a vitality which satisfies and even 
astonishes the most exacting competent spectator. There is not 
one branch of the business in which a diligent spirit of research 
and a desire to attain perfection is not visible. The printing of 
school books has been varied and numerous during the last ten 
years, for new schools of thought have been developed and new 
principles taught. The consideration of Class VI shows what 
immense efforts have been made to furnish school books at once 
helpful to the teacher and attractive to the scholar. One of our 
confréres has calculated that since 1878 there has been pub- 
lished in France 117 works of morals and instruction, 470 
readers, 196 grammars, 138 arithmetics, 107 history, 76 geog- 
raphy, 53 drawing, and 51 agricultural text books and foreign 
grammars, etc. So much for the quantity. In point of quality 
it is everywhere seen that great care has been exercised in the 
preparation of the above works; in the selection of the type, 
the choice of the paper and the introduction of vignettes of all 
kinds, executed by processes new and economical, and intelli- 
gently placed in the text they illustrate. French map making, 
after having been for many years without a rival, has allowed 
itself to be distanced by the works of neighboring nations, has 
again aspired to raise itself by the production of works flatter- 
ing alike to French patriotism and science. Publications relating 
to art atid architecture comprise expensive works, in which the 
wood engraver, chromolithographer and the etcher have used 
their best talent to satisfy the tastes of artists, architects and 
amateurs, and show that the publishers have lost none of their 
old-time skill. In the domain of ancient, modern and oriental 
literature, several houses are fitted up with fonts of type 
specially adapted for all kinds of learned works and have 
acquired a skill of execution in such matters bordering on per- 
fection. Scientific books, profiting by the application of various 
new ideas in the art of printing, are enabled to push forward 
their own discoveries far more forcibly and cheaply than 
formerly ; vast libraries filled with works of all branches of 
technical knowledge testify to their efforts in this direction. 
Numerous musical publications, some very cheap, others with 
prices to take away one’s breath, have appeared and all show 
an advance over corresponding works of previous periods. In 
response to the exigencies of the times for something new, for 
which the public is always craving, the printer has put forth the 
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best efforts of his art and the author the most varied production 
of his genius, to produce a chef. d’ceuvre on whatever subject 
appears most appropriate. Lithographic art has shown itself 
once more a valuable auxiliary to letterpress printing and 
the works for commerce and art produced by it are remarkable. 
A most important position has been taken by the heliogravures. 
Through theirimperfections, not having the vigor of engravings, 
they are liable to give a monotonous appearance to the works 
they are used in, but they are still grateful aids to the printer 
because of the rapidity and cheapness with which they are 
made, On looking over the printing exhibits of foreigners 
they will be found to have made similar progress to the French. 
Assuredly an industry which renovates and remodels itself with 
such persistent activity is not menaced by decay. The typo- 
graphical art gains every day and the works turned out by it 
fulfill more and more the grand mission which has been con- 
ferred upon it by civilization. 





A DECISION ON CUTS. 


There is perhaps no greater bone of contention between 
employing and journeymen printers than the payment for cuts. 
Our San Francisco correspondent writes that the newspaper 
executive committee, at a recent meeting of the typographical 
union of that city, reported a decision on an appeal from the 
FE-xaminer chapel as to the measurement of a double column 
advertisement. This advertisement, contained two cuts, each a 
little wider than the width of an ordinary column. On the 
right-hand side of the first cut were two columns of type, there 
being also two columns on the left of the second cut, and three 
columns between the two cuts. The advertisement was given 
out on file in five takes, two of them consisting each of a cut 
with one column of type by its side, and the others of one 
column of type each. It was not necessary for the compositor 
to cut leads. The takes were made up by the advertising depart- 
ment. The chapel decided that the advertisement was price- 
wnd-a-half matter and that the advertising department had no 
right to make up such matter. The executive committee sus- 
tained the decision of the chapel and the union as a whole 
sustained the committee’s action. 





A GUN TO THROW VITRIOL. 


Several Paris papers announce that a distinguished officer of 
the French army; Commandant Mattel has just invented and 
submitted to the minister of war a new kind of rifle, so con- 
trived as to project at a distance of seventy meters a powerful 
spray of vitriol. It is added that it is not to supersede the 
Lebel rifle, nor to be used in European warfare, but only 
against savages and negroes, on whose naked bodies the corrod- 
ing liquid would tell with fearful effect, and would prevent the 
ugly rushes which these barbarians resort to against trained 
troops. 

It is calculated that the vitriol rifle would very materially 
assist the efforts of the pioneers of French civilization to reach 
Lake Tchad, unless, indeed, as seems to be expected in some 
quarters, the military convention against the use of explosive 
bullets for small arms ammunition should be held as a bar 
against the adoption of an engine which seems inconsistent 
with the usages of modern warfare. 





ALPHABETS OF THE WORLD. 


The letters in the alphabets of the different nations vary in 
number of letters from 12 to 202. The Sandwich Islanders 
have the first named number, the Burmese 1g, Italian 20, Ben- 
galese 21, Hebrew, Syrian, Chaldean and Samaritan 22 each, 
Latin 26, Greek 24, German, Dutch and English 26 each, Span- 
ish and Slavonic 27 each, Arabian 28, Persian and Coptic 32, 
Georgian 35, Armenian 38, Russian 41, old Muscovite 43, and 
Sanscrit and many other Oriental languages have 50 eacli. 
Ethiopia and Tartarian have 202 each. 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving, direct from photograph, by SANDERS ENGRAVING CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Special Correspondent THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO DENVER AND COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 


S the time approached for the dedication of the Printers’ 
A Home, the 12th of May, the sixty-third natal day of 
George W. Childs, who laid the financial foundation stone 

of the structure, many were the rumors of what delights would 
greet the visitor on that auspicious occasion to the handsome 
city in the shadow of Pike’s Peak. My resolution was soon 
fixed that I, too, would visit the scene of printerial rejoicing, 
and on Monday, May 9, the Burlington’s Number One was 
speedily bearing me away to ‘“‘ Chile Colorado ” from the rain and 
smoke of the ‘windy city.”” The journey was uneventful ; the 
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recent floods, however, gave the landscape an appearance of 
sogginess that lent an additional air of comfort to the cozy 
Pullman car. My disappointment may be judged when I found 
myself in Denver, the earth exhaling and the clouds dropping 
moisture. Like the poet of the Chicago News-Record, I felt 
like 
TALKING ABOUT THE WEATHER 
With a spitter, spatter, sputter, 
And a gurgling in the gutter, 
And a tinkle, tankle, tunkle on the shingle and the pane; 
With a misty, murky, mizziness, 
Settling down to steady business, 
Came the dreary, drowsy, drooling of the dripping, dropping rain. 
With a sizzle, sozzle, suzzle, 
Buttoned upward to the muzzle, 
The weary, wading walker dragged his rubbers from the mud ; 
While the dizzy, dodging, dancing, 
Of the um-ber-ella, prancing, 
Drove a man to lurid longings for some other fellow’s blood. 


Oh, the breezy brooks might babble, 
And the gentle poet dabble, 
In his veering, vernal verses and fond memories they bring ; 
But no earthly rhyme or reason 
Made believe in such a season 
That that wishy-washy weather was a cloudy ghost of spring! 


Turning away from this, the only gloomy incident of the 
trip, to the central figure in American newspaperdom, after I 
arrived at my hotel, I learned that Mr. Childs had received 
from Denver, as from all the cities along his route, a most cor- 
dial and enthusiastic reception. The morning of the 1oth being 
spent in a drive about the city, an informal lunch party was 
given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Childs by Mr. and Mrs. J. Bou- 
vier Peterson, relatives of the great Philadelphian. I quote 
from the newspaper account of the affair: ‘Pink roses and 
carnations were the principal flowers selected for decoration 
and pink tones characterized the table service. ‘The ices were 
in the form of very realistic little newsboys, with packets of 
dailies under their arms. Unique little souvenirs were perfume 
sachets on ivory vellum, tied with a pink ribbon, fastened with 
gold seals and bearing the names of the guests embossed in 
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gold. After lunch Mr. Childs was surprised by a gift of a hand- 
some silver plate half an inch thick and ornamented with solid 
silver nuggets and assay buttons. On the plate was engraved 
‘To George W. Childs, from the Rico-Aspen Consolidated 
Mining Company, A. 
B. Roeder, treasurer.’ 
Mr. Childs expressed 
his pleasure briefly 
and gracefully and was 
evidently exceedingly 
gratified.” 

In the afternoon 
from 4 to 7, the big 
hall of the Mining 
Stock Exchange had 
been thrown open for 
the public reception 
to the Childs party, by 
the citizens of Denver, 
and a large number 


se 
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were present. The oc- 
casion was nearly 
informal, and was 
heartily enjoyed by 
all. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Childs, 
Mayor Rogers and 
others. A reception in the evening to Mr. Childs and party 
was given by Mrs. Fred Clark, after which some of the theaters 
were visited. 

The reception committee of Denver Typographical Union, 
Messrs. James J. Burns, W. H. Montgomery, W. T. Shissler, 
Walter S. Johnston and C. H. Peterson, spared no exertion that 
visitors and representatives should have nothing but a pleasant 
recollection of their visit to Denver and of the hospitality of 
the union, and particularly to Mr. Burns and Mr. Montgomery 
is this mention due. 

Early on the morning of Wednesday, May 11, a merry party 
assembled at the Union station to take the 7:15 train of the 
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NEAR THE FOOTHILLS. 


Denver & Rio Grande to Colorado Springs and the Printers’ 
Home — our Mecca, as it were. Jollity and good nature beamed 
in every face — but who ever yet saw an assemblage of printers 
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where dullness reigned. True, the weather was dubious. But 
here was genial James J. Dailey who knew everybody and 
whom everybody knew, and I. F. Sheppard, the news editor of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, his bright ruddy face beaming among 
the crowd of handshaking and congratulating printers and 
editors. Here, too, was H. A. Rowan, foreman of the Ledger 
pressroom, quietly companionable and observant. There were 
many others whose names have escaped me. On the train I 
meet Mr. J. D. Vaughan, the superintendent of the Printers’ 
Home, and one of its trustees to whom too much praise cannot 
be given for his devotion to that magnificent monument of 
unionism. ‘The train starts and Denver is soon left behind. 


Looking from the car 





has been christened Phoebe’s arch, but why Phoebe I could not 
learn. We are rapidly approaching Colorado Springs, and 
‘O. L. Smith begins to climb about the seats. He speedily 
shouts ‘There’s the Home, boys,’? and the windows are 
crowded with eager faces catching a brief glimpse of a majestic 
building, which seems strangely familiar to the regardants. It 
is the Printers’ Home! And not one of the little group which 
looks upon it for the first time is without a feeling of emotion. 

It is speedily lost to sight behind a range of hills, and my 
attention is called to the view at my right. The first object 
pointed out is the great gateway to the far-famed Garden of the 
Gods, but Pike’s Peak, with its summit 14,147 feet above the sea, 
is jealously shrouded in 
the clouds. 





window, the snow-cov- 
ered pinnacles of 
Long’s, James’, Grays’ 
and Pike’s Peaks may 
be seen rearing their 
majestic heights above 
a wilderness of lesser 
mountains, but scant 
glimpses are caught, 
however, for the weath- 
er is anything but pro- 
pitious. Soon a re- 
markable promontory 
rising from the summit 
of a conical hill attracts 
my attention. This is 
Castle Rock, under 
whose battlements nes- 
tles a picturesque vill- 
age of the same namie. 
Beyond this the coun- 
try becomes more 
broken, and the ascent 
is now begun of the 
Divide, the range of 
hills which extends 
eastward into the 
plains and which rise 
to an elevation of 7,500 
feet. Many curious 
formations of red sand- 
One of 
these is an enormous 


stone appear. 


monolith, which ap- 
pears on our right after 
we have passed Green- 
land station ; it is call- 
ed Casa Blanca, which 
we learn is Spanish for 
White Castle—and as 
it is a thousand feet in 
length and two hun- 
dred feet high, with 
snow-white walls and a 
castellated appearance, 
it is not inappropri- 
ately named. We stop at Palmer Lake on the summit of the 
Divide, which takes its name from a beautiful little sheet of 
water, which, I am told, is so equally poised that its waters 
flow through outlets northward into the Platte and south- 
ward into the Arkansas. A pleasant summer resort’ has been 
established, and here also is Glen Park, where assemblies 
are held every summer modeled on the plan of the well- 
known Chautauqua. After leaving Palmer Lake, on each side 
of the track appear wonderful formations of brilliant red sand- 
stone, taking many fantastic shapes of castles, fortifications 
and towers, and one of these, a great castle-like up-thrust of 
glowing red rock, through which is a perfect natural archway, 
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We arrive at Colo- 
rado Springs, and 
though the beautiful 
little city is not fa- 
vored with holiday 
weather, I am at once 
impressed with the wis- 
dom of its selection for 
the site of our Inter- 
national building. No 
time is lost in getting 
to the Home, the ad- 
mirable system of elec- 
tric cars conveying us 
from the city to our 
destination in a very 
few minutes. And 
here I may acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of 
the Colorado Springs 
Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, who, through F. 
I. Martin, its presi- 
dent, and Captain De- 
Coursey, gave the vis- 
itors during Wednes- 
day and Thursday the 
free use of the cars on 
all their lines. 

Arrived at the Homie, 
my anticipations re- 
garding it are more, 
vastly more, than ful- 
filled. The building is 
located one mile east 
from the center of the 
city of Colorado 
Springs, on a site that 
overlooks the entire 
surrounding country. 
On the north is Aus- 
tin’s bluff, from which 
point, gradually turn- 


SEVEN FALLS— CHEYENNE CANON. ing westward and 


south, the vision scans 
Glen Eyrie, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, Colorado City, 
Manitou, Cameron’s Cone, North and South Cheyenne Cafions 
and Cheyenne Mountain, while Broadmoor, Colorado Springs 
and Prospect Lake are in the foreground. Standing, as it 
does, above all other buildings, at an elevation equal to that 
of Mount Washington, it presents a most imposing appear- 
ance. 

The building is of stone— white lava, with red sandstone 
trimmings — and the interior wood finish is what is designated 
as “natural,” with copper-colored hardware trimmings. The 
style of architecture is Renaissance, and the cost of construction 
has amounted to a trifle more than $60,000. The architects were 
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Meredith & Mau, and Messrs. Hayes & Nicholl, all of Denver, 
were the principal contractors. 

The Home as completed is four stories in height, with base- 
ment, has 144 feet front, with a depth of 4o feet, and a wing on 
the north end 4o by 20 feet. At the north end is a round 
tower, which projects out from the main portion of the build- 
ing. From the towers at either end of the building are railed 
balconies extending out from the wall a distance of eight feet 
from both the first and second floors. Another balcony extends 
from the second floor, out over the 1 main entrance, with massive 
stone rail. 

The exterior decoration is handsome and in harmony with 
the general style of the building, while the interior has been 
arranged to provide the greatest amount of comfort and conven- 
ience to those who will occupy it. The entire building, so far 
as finished, contains sixty-three rooms, leaving the upper story 
unfinished, which is designed for dormitories, and the majority 
of the rooms have from three to five windows each. On each 
floor is a central hall the entire length of the building, with a 
cross hall leading from the stair landing or elevator shaft 
toward the front of the building. The ventilation is perfect. 
The steam-heating apparatus, the wiring for electric light, the 
arrangement for protection against fire, are all of the best. 

The entrance to the basement is from either side of the main 
entrance, under the main stairway. On the basement floor of 
the kitchen, pantries, ice or cold-storage room, dining room, 
superintendent’s living rooms, laundry, linen closets, drying 
room, boiler, oil, engineers’ and coal rooms. The basement, 
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the same as all other floors in the building, is provided with 
lavatory, bath rooms and closets. 

About the Home the ladies’ reception committee was exceed- 
ingly busy, and to their activity too much praise cannot be 
given. The committee consisted of the following ladies : Mrs. 
John Arkins, Mrs. K. G. Cooper, Mrs. T. M. Patterson, Mrs. W: 
H. Milburn, Mrs. H. W. Hawley, Mrs. W. F. Robinson, Mrs. O° 

Smith, Mrs. W. T. Shiss- 
ler, Mrs. John [L. Dailey, 
Mrs. N. A. Baker, Mrs. A. C. 
Thomas, Mrs. George W. 
Brooks, Mrs. W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. E. F. Russell, 
Mrs. Walter Johnston, 
Mrs. Charles Semper, Mrs. 
C. A. Whitaker, Mrs. C. J. 
Kelly, Mrs. H. M. Rhoads, 
Mrs. Herbert George, Mrs. 
W. W.* Slack, Mrs. J.. G. 
Noble, Mrs. C. W. Rhoades, 
Miss Susie Andrews, Miss 
Mamie Vaughan, Miss Gertie 
Morris, Mrs. W. H. Kistler, 
Mrs. E. S. Chapman, Mrs. 
G. W. Trevette, Mrs. J. C. 
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Shattuck, Mrs. J. M. Rhoads, Mrs. W. H. Sharpley, Mrs. C. H. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Charles M. Carter, Mrs. W. F. Boardman, all 
working in conjunction with like committees from Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Lead- 
ville, Aspen and Creede. 

Mrs. Montgomery, 
whose portrait accompa- 
nies these notee, was an 
invaluable aid in the re- 
ception of visitors and 
in the thousand and one 
things needing attention 
on such an _ occasion. 
Mrs. Montgomery has 
already gained much re- 
nown as an accom- 
plished elocutionist and 
reader, and ere long it is 
shrewdly whispered her 
undoubted talent will 
not be confined to her 
native state. 

Mr. George W. Childs 
and party arrived in the 
afternoon, and were at 
once driven to the Home 
where a short time was spent in inspection. The members of 
the party and especially Mr. Childs were both pleased and 
surprised at the elegance and taste of the build- 
ing, Mr. Childs stating to the committee that 
the Home far surpassed his expectations. 

Much to the general regret it was learned 
that President Prescott and Secretary McCle- 
vey of the International Union were unavoid- 
ably detained in Indianapolis, owing to the 
press of business attending the approaching 
convention, but I had the pleasure of renewing 
my acquaintance with Vice-president James 
McKenna, editor of the Union Printer, and his 
estimable lady. 

At 8 o’clock a general reception at the 
Casino, Broadmoor, took place. All who at- 
tended were there by invitation, and included 
the members of the chamber of commerce, city 
and county officials, the subscribers to the 
casino and Printers’ Home friends, members of 
the typographical union, the local press and the members of 
the National Editorial Association. Probably 1,500 persons 
were in attendance to welcome Mr. Childs. Music was fur- 
nished by the famous Hungarian orchestra, which rendered an 
elaborate programme. 

A current joke was that a lady had been introduced to Mr. 
Childs and calmly asked him where he was from. 

At alate hour I wended my way literally Homeward, for it 
had been my fond ambition to test the comforts which awaited 
the weary printer compelled to seek the recuperating climate of 
Colorado. 

In the dormitory on the third story, the ‘‘ first occupants of 
the Home” laid down to rest. They were Messrs. Frank S. 
Pelton, J. J. Donath, Edward T. Plank, O. L. Smith and the 
writer of these notes. All concurred in the opinion that ‘‘ there 
was nothing the matter with this,’’ and that the accommodation 
and comfort of their respective couches gave them a hankering 
desire for a permanency at the same consideration. 

Waking early in the morning with a delicious sense of com- 
plete rest, out from the window appears the snow-clad slopes of 
Pike’s Peak, its summit hid in fleecy clouds. The Home will 
be dedicated today, and everyone is bustling and active. The 
rare pure air has an exhilarating effect, the ladies’ reception 
committee are arranging the loads of roses and other flowers, 
and the city is gay with bunting. Soon the procession is seen 
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approaching, and distant cheers break upon the ear. The 
head of the column has arrived. The artillery thunders a 
national salute, and the dedication exercises are begun. 

During the exercises in the afternoon five trees were planted 
and dedicated to Mr. Childs, Mr. Drexel, Bishop McLaren, 
Governor Routt and Senator Gallinger, and these are regarded 
with peculiar interest, Mr. Childs having said that it was his 
intention to have a tablet engraved for each tree. Immediately 
after Mr. Kieffer’s benediction, the clouds which had concealed 
the summit of Pike’s Peak all the morning, lifted gently and 
the glittering pinnacle shone distinctly in view, as though to add 
its crest of eternal snow as an emblem of the high and pure 
motives the crystallization of which was being celebrated. 

These notes have already taken up much greater space than 
I had intended. I will therefore bring them to a close as rap- 
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idly as possible, making mention in closing of those gifts con- 
ferred on the Home since its completion, and also of the rooms 
furnished by the unions up to the time of my departure. A 
description of the rooms furnished by Mesdames Goddard and 
Hayes I will reserve for another season. 

On the first floor are the executive office, the chapel, the 
Childs parlors, the San Francisco room and the Drexel parlors, 
with many other rooms that have not as yet been assigned to 
special uses, but which will undoubtedly be fitted up as memo- 
rial or endowment rooms by the several unions throughout the 
jurisdiction of the international body. 

The Childs parlors are in the north end of the building and 
virtually include three rooms, one 14 by 18, one 14‘by 20 feet and 
a circular room in the round tower 12 feet in diameter. They are 
fitted up in blue, gold and white, with oak mantels and furni- 
ture, and are carpeted with fine moquette carpets. 

Lace curtains cover the windows, elegant portiéres hang 
between the different rooms, while handsome pictures adorn 

‘the walls. The rooms contained a life-size painting of George 
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W. Childs, valued at $1,000, but this now hangs in the assembly 
hall, where it gets the advantage of distance and favorable 
light. 

The room furnished by San Francisco Typographical Union, 
the first union to make application for the privilege of furnish- 
ing a room, is located in the square tower-corner of the build- 
ing, is 14% by 14% feet, 
and has entrance to the 
splendid balcony surround- 
ing the square tower. The 
| furnishings are characteristic 
| of the state from which it 
| comes, being manufactured 
| from California redwood, 
| which, in addition to its 
| beauty, serves a purpose, that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








of showing that California 
redwoods can be worked up 
into furniture which, with 
the ‘‘wave” and “burl” 
peculiarities of that hand- 
some wood, presents a hand- 
somer effect than dark ma- 
hogany and looks as solid. 
The set of furniture consists 
of a large round table, a 
lounge, three high-back arm 
or reading chairs, a folding bed in the shape of an armoire 
with heavy plate-glass front, and in addition to this an elegant 
mantel to match the furniture has been set up at the fireplace. 
The upholstering is of the finest kind of leather. The wood 
as stated is of the quality known as wave and burl. ‘The one 
shows innumerable wavelines, while the other has spots very 
much like those seen in bird’s-eye maple. 

It is a set that will reflect credit alike upon the state, the 
generous men and women who donated it, and on California 
workmen. On the floor is a handsome carpet of serviceable 
pattern, while over the window-frames are curtain poles, also of 
California redwood, resting on brackets of like wood. Even the 
curtain rings have been turned of native sequoia. In the center 
ofthe round table is sunk a gold oval plate, on which is inscribed : 
From San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, to the Childs-Drexel 

Home for Union Printers, May 12, 1592. 

There are furnished for this room fine lace curtains and three 
large size California views in cherrywood frames. One of these 
is a photograph of the observatory on Mount Hamilton, another 
of the Seal Rocks and the third a bird’s-eye view of San Francisco. 

The second floor, in gen- 
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eral, with the exception of 
the chapel, is substantially 
the same as the first, the space 
immediately over the chapel 
being subdivided, making 
three very handsome rooms. 

Directly over the Childs 
parlors, in- the round-tower 
corner, north end, is the Den- 
ver room, selected and _ fur- 
nished by Denver Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 49, as a read- 
‘ing room and observatory. 
The room proper is 14% by 
20% feet in size, while from 
the northwest corner you 
enter the round-tower room, 
twelve feet in diameter. The 
money appropriated by No. 
| 94 has been judiciously used by a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Montgomery, Burns, Johnson, Peterson and Shissler, 
| the result being that Denver can claim one of the best furnished 
| rooms in the building for its size. The fittings and furniture are 
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of antique oak and very substantial in char- 
acter. The mantel corresponds with the fur- 
niture in style and finish. The carpet is Big- 
elow Brothers’ axminster, cheerful in color and 
of attractive pattern. The furniture consists of 
a large director’s table, 3% by 8 feet in size; 
gondola lounge, leather covered (cut glass pat- 
tern), two handsomely carved arm-chairs, one 
large rocker and two large cane-seat chairs. 
Handsome portiéres divide the main room from 
the circular room or observatory, where a pow- 
erful telescope is mounted on a handsomely 
carved oak pedestal. 

This room will undoubtedly prove the most 
attractive one in the building for both visitors 
and inmates, as from its five windows, with 
the aid of the glass, can be seen every point of 
interest in all directions for a distance of twenty 
miles. The glass is fitted for both day and night, having <¢ 
power of 180 diameters day and 120 diameters for night, so the 
boys can do some star-gazing as well as take in the actions 
of visitors to Pike’s Peak on clear days. 

Directly over the San Francisco room is the room furnished 
by the generosity of the Chicago /uter Ocean. It is bright and 
cheerful, and has access to the square balcony which extends 
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out on the south and west. A bedstead of polished brass and 
iron enameled in white, with a canopy top—the whole of the 
latest design, has a particularly inviting appearance. The bal- 
ance of the furniture, elegant in its simplicity and finish, con- 
sists of a dresser, with French plate glass mirror, a three-seat 
arved oak settee, lounge, chairs, washstand, mantel, and center 
‘table. The floor is covered with Brussels carpet, fine lace 
curtains are on the windows, and all the accessories are of the 
finest kind. 
On the second floor, to the right of the landing and imme- 
diately over the office, is the Chicago room, which has been 
handsomely furnished by the members of Typographical Union 


No. 16. The view from this room is magnificent, taking in all 


the points of interest. The furniture, with the exception of the 
bed, is of oak upholstered in leather, and consists of center 
table, fancy lounge, washstand, easy chairs, all of the most 
elegant description. The bed is a combination of brass and 
iron, of the latest improved pattern. A wise idea has been the 
placing of handsome rugs in lieu of carpet. 

St. Louis Union forwarded sufficient money to furnish a 
room, a description of which I will give in the July issue. 

A notable gift was the presentation of an American flag by 
the ex-Confederate union printers of Texas. The presentation 
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was made by letter by Colonel William Lambert, of Houston. 

Two much admired gifts were elaborately finished visitors’ 
registers from the Bookbinders’ Union, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, of Denver. 

A complete set of THE INLAND PRINTER, handsomely 
bound and suitably inscribed, the gift of Mr. H. O. Shepard, 
was a valuable and handsome addition to the library. Many 
other handsome donations were sent, 
mention of which is withheld from lack 
of space. 

Before departing for their homes the 
Board of Trustees of the Printers’ Home, 
in accordance with the request made by 
the last convention of the International 
Typographical Union, reduced the num- 
ber of trustees from thirteen to seven, 
also authorized meetings of the board 
outside of Colorado Springs. Amended 
articles were also adopted defining 
the status of the trustees to be merely 
that of agents of the body that created 
the board and plainly disavowing any 
property right on the part of any trustee 
in the grounds and building held in 
trust for the international body. This 
action makes unimpeachable the status 
of the International Union regarding 
the Home, and settles conflicting points 
that have created more or less feeling 
and discussion among the printing fra- 
ternity. As I have already stated, I propose giving a further 
description of the furnishings of the Home in the next issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The St. Louis room has been fitted up 
as the reception room and 
office, and this, with the Jeff- eae ba aOR co Fey 2 
erson Davis Memorial room, : 
the Henry Ledyard Memorial 
room and other rooms in the 
building will be fully illus- 
trated and described. 

The warm interest taken 
in the establishment of the 
Home, and ‘the hospitality dis- 
played toward the visitors by 
the citizens of Colorado 
Springs will not readily be 
forgotten by those who at- 
tended the dedication, for no 
means were left untried to 
make the welcome of the at- 
tendant printers a memorable 
one, winning high encomiums 
from their guests. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HE auditorium of the Drexel Institute has been placed at 
7 the disposal of the Typographical Union for the purposes 
of the convention, Mr. James J. Dailey being the recipient 
of the following letter : 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16, 1892. 
Mr. James J. Dailey: 

DEAR SIR,—I have your letter referring to the annual meeting of the 
International ‘typographical Convention, to be held in this city next June. 
It will give the board of managers, I am sure, great pleasure to have that 
important body hold its sessions in the Drexel Institute. I take the liberty, 
therefore, of tendering you the use of the auditorium for that purpose. 
Formal action will be taken in the matter by the board of managers at an 
early day, but it will not be necessary to wait for that, as Mr. Drexel has 
already intimated his desire that the convention should be held in the 
Institute. 

I desire to say that it will give me great pleasure, personally, to have 
the convention held here, and I shall be most happy to codperate with you 
in making all the necessary arrangements. 

Iam, with great respect, yours very truly, 

JAMES MACALISTER, 
President Drexel Institute. 

On Saturday, June 11, aninformal reception will be tendered 
the delegates and visitors in the Drexel Institute. The pro- 
gramme for the evening will consist of an address of welcome 
by Professor MacAlister, the president of the Institute; an 
organ recital by Professor Dickinson, organist of the Institute ; 
vocal selections by Mr. Charles W. Strine, now connected with 
the Public Ledger, and many other artists, and Mr. Samuel J. 
Brown will give several recitations. At the conclusion of the 
programme the grand court, museum, library and galleries of 
the Institute will be thrown open for inspection to the delegates 
and visitors. 

On Monday afternoon, June 13, a grand typographical 
parade will take place, which will be reviewed by Governor 

-attison, Mayor Stuart, Thomas MacKellar, J. R. Lippincott, 
Charles EK. Warburton, Col. J. H. Taggart and other prominent 
men. It is earnestly desired that all delegates and visitors will 
be present and participate. The First Regiment Armory has 
been secured for headquarters on the day of the parade, which 
will be led by the famous First Regiment Band. The various 
organizations connected with the printing trade will be in line, 
and it is thought the affair will be an imposing one. 

On Sunday, June 12, an excursion will be given up and 
down the Delaware river on the steamer Richard Stockton, 
which will be an enjoyable trip for the visitors and delegates, 
as they will have a chance to view the entire river front and a 
stop will be made at Fort Delaware, the United States govern- 
ment having given the party special permission for landing 
there and inspecting the historic old fort. 

On Wednesday, June 15, the delegates and visitors will be 
given a trip to Atlantic City, the famous summer city by the sea. 
The sight of the grand old Atlantic will be a novelty to many 
of the western delegates. 

One evening during the week there will be a display of all 
the old manuscripts and prints in the Institute, which will be an 
interesting as well as instructive sight, and on one afternoon 
during the week a game of base ball will be played between 
the New York Press Club and the Philadelphia Ledger Club. 

The committee of arrangements of Philadelphia Union 
announce that for delegates and visitors attending the conven- 
tion, a rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip had been 
granted by the Southern Passenger Association, the Central 
Traffic Association, New England Passenger Association, and 
the Trunk Line Association. ‘The reduced rate is granted on 
the “certificate plan.”’ 

The Girard House, corner of Ninth and Chestnut streets, has 
been selected for headquarters, the rate being $2.50 per day, 
which includes warm meals up to 12 o’clock midnight. 
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PERSONAL. 


We acknowledge calls from the following gentlemen during 
the past month: Elisha Morgan, Morgan Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; W. M. Newstetter, publisher the G/eaner, 
Massillon, Ohio; Charles J. Robinson, proprietor Democrat, 
Manistee, Mich.; Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Walter P. Howard, Louisville, Ky.; Henry R. Curtis, treasurer 
and manager Curtis Printing Company, St. Paul, Minn.; Brent 
Altsheler, editor the Sav, Louisville, Ky.; A. M. Glossbrenner, 
of Levey Brothers & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Walter Scott, 
pressbuilder, Plainfield, N. J.; G. R. Mclliee, the egiséer, 
Whitewater, Wis.; H. Estes Wright, of Pulsifer, Jordan & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; J. W. Mullen, Carnival City Printing Company, 
Davenport, Iowa; R. A. Hart, of R. A. Hart & Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; J. E. Hamilton, Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Two Rivers, Wis.; EK. H. Wimpfheimer, of Jaenecke-Ull- 
man Company, New York; James Hedley, Editor A/onetary 
Times, Toronto, Canada; Claude R. Miller, Denver, Colo. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

THE Curtis Printing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, sub- 
mit samples of what may be called chromatic bronzing, having 
a very unique effect. 

McCuLLocH & Wuircomes, the country printers, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, well sustain their reputation for good work by 
a number of specimens submitted. 

THE Electro-Light Engraving Company, 157 and 159 
William street, New York, submit a catalogue of their work. 
The half-tone and wood engravings are truly admirably done. 

TERWILLIGER & PECK, designers, engravers and printers, 
New York, submit some of their original and distinctive adver- 
tising matter. Their work is evidently winning in popular 
favor. 

THE Brown-Thurston Company, of Portland, Maine, submit 
samples of their method of advertising. Their methods are up 
to the times, which, combined with their admirable work, 
assures them success. 

CHARLES F. FostER & Co., No. 523 Liberty avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, submit a little brochure entitled ‘‘ Gossip.”’ 
It is well designed and well worded, but the composition is 
not quite what it should be. 

LIVINGSTON SHERRILL, book and job printer, Sandy Hill, 
New York, submits samples of general printing which prove 
that he is amply competent to meet the requirements of his 
customers in all grades of work. 

A. W. SMITH, Baltimore, Maryland, submits,a very hand- 
somely printed design in the form of an advertisement for the 
Baltimore City Directory. It is printed in colors and is a highly 
creditable specimen of typography. 

Ep E. WI1son, foreman of the Gallatin Democrat, Gallatin, 
Missouri, submits samples of job printing in colors, bookwork 
and general work. ‘The work displays a high degree of origi- 
nality and is carefully and painstakingly carried out. 

WE acknowledge with thanks an invitation to the tenth 
anniversary of the Loot and Shoe Recorder of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the event being celebrated by a reception at their office 
on April 6. The invitation is printed neatly and tastefully on a 
blank-embossed card. 

A UNIQUE advertising idea cames from Geo. H. Buchanan & 
Co., 420 Liberty street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the form 
of a legal document, tied with red tape, and is appropriately 
entitled ‘“‘ Value of Red Tape.’’ Printed in black and red it is 
certainly a bright conception. 

MUSKEGON PUBLISHING COMPANY, of Muskegon, Michigan, 
submit a book of specimens, showing in an attractive form 
samples of their every-day work. ‘The company, which is com- 
posed of two young men, Messrs. C. H. Hopkins and L, E. 
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Canfield, are to be congratulated on their very artistic booklet. 
We do not think the cover design is as meritorious as the 
balance of the work. 

THE Sherwood Ljithographing Company, 359 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, send some specimens of their work, well dis- 
playing their ability to meet the demands of the trade for 
bonds, certificates of stock, diplomas, -bill, note and letter heads, 
maps, plats, diagrams and color work. 

WE have received from Howard Printing Works of Roanoke, 
Virginia, a book giving a description of and illustrating their 
printing and bookbinding establishment. The work is entitled 
‘*Touter,’’ and with the conveniences which the firm state they 
had at command, is highly creditable. 

THE Union Typefoundry, the makers of the Copper Amal- 
Dearborn street, Chicago, 


gam type on point system, of 337 
submit a handsome specimen of typography in a calendar 
blotter. They very justly say ‘‘it is penny wise and pound fool- 
ish policy ” for a printer to stint himself on sorts. 

B. B. BURNETT, exclusive job printer, Parsons, Kansas, sends 
us an advertising brochure, ‘‘ A Suggestion,’”’ the idea of which 
is certainly good, but the composition of which is much too 
ornate. A little more attention to the wording and simple 
letterpress would be much more effective for such work. 

VANDEN Houten & Co., artistic printers, 247 aud 249 Pearl 
street, New York, submit samples of their work printed in 
colors, blank and bronze embossed. At the head of one of the 
specimens appears the legend ‘‘ We are the Printers,’ and from 
the specimen submitted we should say they certainly were. 

THE Morgan Printing House of Sioux City, Iowa, send out 
a unique advertising design, in the shape of a blotter, showing 
samples of printing as they should be and as they are some- 
times done. The idea is a good one, and it is an object lesson 
to customers who do not know what constitutes good printing. 

L. A. McDonaLp, P. O. Box 298, Portland, Oregon, has 
favored us with his book on straight rule designs for job com- 
positors. It is exceedingly handsome, and cannot fail to be of 
much advantage to the working compositor. It is placed at a 
very moderate price, $1, and no compositor should be without it. 

THE Gill Engraving Company, 39 and 41 Park place, New 
York, state that after May 1, 1892, they shall have, without 
exception, one of the finest engraving plants in the country, at 
104 Chambers street, New York. They submit several speci- 
mens of their copper half-tone work, and they are certainly 
admirably done. 

J. B. PAscor, commercial job printer, Galena, Illinois, sub- 
mits samples of general work neatly and cleanly executed. 
There is little that we can find to suggest in Mr. Pascoe’s speci- 
mens, except that in the programme of the Odd Fellows’ ban- 
quet the rule work or ornamentation might have been more 
judiciously used. 

THE much admired illustration of the birthplace of Hon. 
James G. Blaine which appeared in the May issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was taken from a photograph kindly loaned by Mr. 
J. H. Lace, assistant general passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. West Brownsville is situated on a division of 
the Pennsylvania lines. 

H. B. Wiison, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, submits a speci- 
men of a business card, blank-embossed and in colors. Mr. 
Wilson should subdue his taste for decoration. The ornamen- 
tation is altogether needless. Simplicity and strength of 
design should be his study. A lack of this is not compensated 
for by profuse ornamentation or innumerable colors. 

A copy of the beautiful little pamphlet recently issued by the 
Dickinson Typefoundry, of Boston, has reached this office. It 
is one of the handsomest works that we have seen for some 
time, and contains a full line of head and tail pieces, bands, 
ornaments, etc., the designs for which were drawn especially 
for the Dickinson people by such artists as Ipsen, Eastman, 
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Dewson and others, who are well known to all lovers of beauti- 
ful designing. Any printer who wishes the best to be obtained 
in designs of this kind should not be without a copy of this 
work. 

A REMARKABLE specimen of rapid composition has been 
received from Mr. W. B. Powell, of Lexington, Kentucky. It 
is a cover design for the catalogue of the Highland View Stud 
Farm, the time from commencing the composition of which 
until a proof was submitted being only thirty-five minutes. 
Mr. Powell is evidently a money maker to his employer. 

CHARLES K. ALLEY, successor to the Brewster Press, Twenty- 
second street and Second avenue, New York, submits a little 
advertising brochure, admirably printed and well worded. Also 
a calendar, the background of which is in gold bronze set off 
by fleur de lis in white. The centerpiece is a half-tone of a 
classic design, surrounded by three vignettes in half-tone of 
children. ‘The calendar card proper is printed in art brown in 
old style type, and, remarkable to relate, the only advertising is 
a line in small type at the extreme lower margin of the card. 
It is the handsomest and most chaste piece of work of the kind 
which we have seen this year. 

WE have received No. 1 of the Specimen, published by 
Marder, Luse & Co., of Chicago, and edited by F. J. Hurlbut, 
who is well known to the printers of the country by his “ press 
club debates ’’ which recently appeared in Latham’s Red Pook. 
The first thirteen pages of the publication are taken up with 
reading matter of an interesting nature, set entirely in French 
Old Style, which, by the way, is now being cast by this foundry 
in all sizes from six to sixty point, and the balance of the num- 
ber is devoted to specimens of type. 
style and commendable execution will place the Specimen in 
the front rank of special house pamphlets. 


Its convenient size, neat 


THE specimen book of the Boston Typefoundry received last 
month, shows also the faces of the Central Typefoundry, of St. 
Louis, and a complete line of printing material. The two 
foundries being under one management, all the jobbing faces, 
borders, ornaments, ete., made by both can be supplied by 
either at the shortest notice. The work contains over three 
hundred pages, printed in a style that does credit to the faces 
exhibited, and is neatly bound in cloth. ‘To even enumerate 
the names of the various faces in the catalogue would take up 
more space than we have at our disposal. We can with truth- 
fulness say that a printer desiring to be up with the times can- 
not afford to be without a copy of the work, and might as well 
go out of business as to attempt to get along without some of 
the material therein shown. 


Mr. JAMES J. BURNS, who was an active member of the 
Denver reception committee to receive Mr. George W. Childs, 
will be glad to receive copies of magazines containing mention 
of the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers. Editors of 
either domestic or foreign magazines containing such matter 
are requested to send copies to Mr. Burns. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Charles S. Lee, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Colorado Midland railway, for the 
use of the cuts in this issue of the Casino, at Broadmoor, and 
of Manitou Springs. For the balance of the half-tone cuts of 
landscape views in the same article acknowledgment is due to 
Mr. S. K. Hooper, general passenger agent of the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad, Denver, Colorado. 

Food is the latest from the Clover Publishing Company 
of New York. It is a well-illustrated monthly, and apart from 
Food being very interesting to us gastronomically, it is tasteful 
typographically, while the literary matter is decidedly interest- 
ing. If it is true that the great American public is a nation of 
dyspeptics, assuredly Hood has a wide field, and in that regard 
the article by Dr. G. M. Hammond, ‘‘ The Proper Diet For 
Business Men,’’ might be read with considerable profit. Twenty 
cents per copy. 























ANDKEW C. CAMERON. 


T his residence, 529 Park avenue, Chicago, at 5:30 
o’clock, Saturday afternoon, May 28, Andrew Carr 
Cameron breathed his last, in the fifty-seventh year 

of his age, after a few days’ illness, of hemorrhage of the 
brain, which succeeded a severe attack of the grip. Ever 
full of energy and vigor, the announcement of his death 
came with a painful shock to his friends. Wherever 
printers are known on the American continent Mr, Cain- 
eron was known, and his acquaintance in many foreign 
countries was very extensive. 


Mr. Cameron was an old-time resident of Chicago. He 


was born in Berwick-on-Tweed, Scotland, September 238, 
and came to this country when quite young, and in | residence, 529 Park avenue, was largely attended. Dele- 


1836, 
1851 settled in Chi- 
cago and learned the 
art of printing on the 
Young American, a 
paper which after- 
ward merged into the 
Chicago 7imes. In 
1865 he started the 
Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, which for many 
years was the leading 
organ of the labor 
movement. Mr, Cam- 
eron was devoted to 
the interests of the 
workingman, and his 
counsels and sugges- 
tions to them were al- 
ways heard with at- 
tention. He was 
largely instrumental 
in gaining the repeal 
of the convict labor 
law in the state of Il- 
inois. In August, 
1869, he was sent as a 
delegate to the labor 
congress which met 
at Basle, Switzerland. 
Mr. Cameron was 
president for two suc- 
cessive terms of the 
Illinois St. Andrew’s 
society, a member of 
the Press Club of Chi- 
cago, and the Illinois 
Press Association; 
was at one time presi- 
dent of the Chicago 
Trade and Labor Assembly, and was also an active member 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association. Until a little more than a year ago 
he was editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, leaving that posi- 
tion to purchase the Artist Printer, with which he was 
identified at the time of his death. 
At a special meeting of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion, the following resolutions were passed : 
WHEREAS, Our friend and associate, Andrew Carr Cameron, has 
been called by a higher power to another life, therefore be it 
Resolved, By The Old-Time Printers’ Association, that in this 
event we have parted from a dear friend, an active and earnest sym- 
pathizer with all the aims of our organization, and one whose absence 
will long be felt. We remember him well as one who, through more 


than a score of years, devoted himself unselfishly to the good of 
others, and was always ready with counsel for the perplexed, sym- 





pathy for the bereaved, and material aid for the unfortunate. We 
remember his courteous and kindly spirit at our gatherings, his 
interest in every measure suggested for the advancement of the 
objects of our association, and his readiness to perform every duty 
assigned to him. 

Resolved, That we extend to the members of our brother’s family 
our heartfelt sympathy, knowing well from our own emotions that 
they must feel his loss most keenly. ‘Mhough called away when much 
of life and duty still seemed to remain for him, he has so lived as to 
bring him the tender regard of his fellow men, and to leave a name 
which they will not cease to honor. 

Resolved, That the members of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion will attend the funeral of our departed brother, as an organiza-. 
tion, and that the secretary be requested to furnish to the family ot 
the deceased a copy of this action, with special assurance of our 
respect and sympathy. 


The funeral, held May 31, from: Mr. Cameron's late 


gations were present 
from St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety, the Press Club, 
the Old-Time Print- 
ers’ Association, and 
the Caledonian So- 
ciety, of which organ- 
izations Mr. Cameron 
had been active 
to the 
time of his death. 
The floral tributes 
were many and beau- 
tiful, and those from 
the Press Club, St. 
Andrew’s Society, 
and the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association, 
The Henry O. Shep- 
ard chapel, and The 
Inland Printer Com- 


an 


member up 


pany were especially 
noticeable. Rev. Dr. 
C. Perren,. of the 
Western Avenue Bap- 
tist church, delivered 
the funeral 
Interment was by car- 


address. 


riages to Graceland. 
The honorary pall- 
bearers were: John 
Alston, T. Dougall, 
D. Cameron, Andrew 
Wallace, Robert 
Clark, J. C. McPher- 
son, John Asher, A. 
M. Thomson, D. R. 
Cameron, W. Gard- 
The active pall- 
bearers were: John B. Jeffery, J. S. Thompson, J. Mait- 
land, John Anderson, W. H. Freeman, A. L. Fife. 

Others present were: H. O. Shepard, Sam R. Carter, 
R. F. Sullivan, C. F. Whitmarsh, A. H. McQuilkin, J. Chis- 
holm, D. J. McKellar, James Sims, A. H. Brown, C. Bou- 
dreau, J. McCaffrey, Frank S. Pelton, W. Edgar, Wm. 
Johnston, Hugh Ritchie, J. R. Clarke, C. B. Langley, Wm. 
Mill, D. B. Street, D. C. McKinnon, James Duncan, O. H. 
Perry, H. S. Streat, M. J. Carroll, Samuel Pinta, Joseph 
Peake, Abe McCutcheon, W. C. Bleloch, E. A. Blake, 
Millard F. Bingham, William Carroll, John R. Clark, C. B. 
Langley, Conrad Kahler and James McNamara. 

The Chicago Press Club held a special meeting and 
appointed a committee, consisting of M. H. Freeman, James 
Maitland and J. B. Jeffery, to draft suitable resolutions. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


Aut & WrBorG CoMPANY, the ink makers, have removed 
their Chicago office to 82 Sherman street. 

THE office of the Huber printing presses, Van Allens & 
Boughton, has been removed from 301 to 256 Dearborn street. 

A LARGE delegation of lay members it is anticipated is going 
from Typographical Union No. 16 to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. 

C. JURGENS & BROTHER, the electrotypers, at 148 Monroe 
street, will close their establishment at one o’clock P.M. on 
Saturdays until September first. 

THE J. I. MORRISON COMPANY, of 17 Astor place, New 
York, manufacturers of ‘‘ Perfection’ wire stitchers, will open 
a branch office and salesrooms in this city during the present 
month, which will be in charge of Mr. Charles D. Mackay. 

Mr. M. J. MADDEN, of Typographical Union No. 16, has 
been presented by the German Printers’ Union with a hand- 
some gold medal, in appreciation of his services in the settle- 
ment of their difference with the S/aats-Zeitung. The medal 
is inscribed: ‘‘To M. J. Madden, from Typographia No. 9. In 
gratitude.” 

J. G. BLoss, a union printer out of employment, attempted 
suicide by shooting himself in the left temple, on May 5. He 
was employed for ten years on the Z#/erior, but last fall type- 
setting machines were put in and he lost his position. Since 
then he has had no steady employment. He has a wife and 
several children. He was taken to the county hospital. 

SEVERAL Chicago publishing houses have lately been under 
investigation by the federal grand jury. Anthony Comstock is 
at work through his agents, and a big pile of literature, which 
his agents quietly purchased at book stores and news stands, 
was laid before, the federal investigators. These books were 
long ago suppressed by the New York authorities, but they have 
been circulated in large quantities in Chicago and the West. 

Mr. H. J. PICKERING, formerly with the Campbell Press 
Company in this city and later with the Omaha Typefoundry, 
has connected himself with the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and will have charge of their 
Chicago branch at 327 and 329 Dearborn street, as manager. 
Mr. Pickering’s thorough knowledge of the wants of printers 
and his extensive acquaintance throughout the West will insure 
him success in his new position. 

AT the annual election for officers of the Chicago Typoth- 
etze Mutual Benefit Association the following were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, Thomas D. Parker ; vice- 
president, R. R. Carew; treasurer, Charles G. McKenzie ; secre- 
tary, Samuel G. Prince; librarian, C. H. Blakely ; directors, P. 
F. Pettibone, Fred Barnard, Andrew McNally, Charles E. 
Leonard, R. R. Donnelley, George F. Watt, D. E. Paden, M. A. 
Read, W. G. Robinson, John Cross. 

AN Australian correspondent writing from Wellington says : 
“There were never so many printers out of work in these 
climes as there has been during the past three months. What 
to do with our compositors is a problem which is puzzling the 
brains of more than one typographical society. It is a trifle too 
early to make for the World’s Fair.’’ It would be well that the 
tendency of printers to flock to Chicago in search of work 
should be counteracted by advisory circulars. Otherwise, much 
hardship will be experienced by too sanguine visitors. 


Mr. JAMES W. Scort, publisher of the Chicago Herald, was 
the guest of honor at a banquet in Paris arranged by the repre- 
sentative in that city of the Chicago Herald, Mr. Henry Hayne. 
Among the prominent men who greeted the popular American 
journalist were Editors Edwards, of the Matin ; Myer, of the 
Gaulois ;; Reinch, of the Republic Frangaise ; Magnard and 
Perivier, of the Figaro; Peyrouton, of the /staffette ; H. E. 
Brad, of the 7Zemps ; Deschanel, of the Dedats ; Millets, of the 
Artist ; Blowitz, of the London 7imes ; Messrs. Campbell and 





Clark, of the London 7Ze/legraph ; United States Consul Gen- 
eral King; the composer, Massenet ; Camille Krantz, commis- 
sary general of the World’s Fair in France, and others. 
Mr. Reinch and Deschanel, in addition to their position in the 
domain of letters, represented the political world in their capacity 
as members of the Chamber of Deputies. Among the toasts 
were, ‘‘ Success to the Chicago World’s Fair,’? which was drunk 
standing. Mr. Scott responded in a brief speech of thanks to 
the toast to his health. The occasion was a most enjoyable 
one. Mr. Scott went to London May 16, and sailed on the 
Teutonic for New York on the 25th. 

IGNATIUS DONNELLY, Alliance candidate for president, and 
author of ‘‘ The Great Cryptogram,’’ or Francis Bacon’s cypher 
in the so-called Shakespearean plays, was defeated in Judge 
Blodgett’s court May 16, in a suit with his publishers. R. S. 
Peale & Co. had the contract for printing and circulating Mr. 
Donnelly’s book. On the strength of an anticipated large sale 
Mr. Donnelly, it is said, secured a loan of $4,000. ‘The book was 
not the success that was expected, and the result was that Peale 
& Co. claimed to be out $4,000. They began suit for the amount 
with interest, and on May 16, Judge Blodgett entered judgment 
against Donnelly for $5,239.72. 

D. C. HeatH & Co., the celebrated publishing house of 
Boston, are to bring their establishment to Chicago, and will 
make the city their headquarters. A corporation with $100,000 
capital stock is to be organized, to be under the management of 
the Heath Company, but to be entirely distinct from that 
concern. This corporation is to constitute the Chicago 
University Press. It will do not only all the ordinary publish- 
ing for the university, such as catalogues, calendars of courses, 
etc., but will publish besides the journals of the work in the 
different departments. Every department, professor, and even 
the students of the Chicago University are expected to publish 
the results of their work. The establishment will be in the city 
somewhere. The site is not yet determined. Eventually a 
building will be put up especially for the plant, but not at 
present. The university is in no way responsible for this corpo- 
ration. The scale of prices for publication will be fixed, and 
D. C. Heath & Co, and the University Press corporation will 
share the profits. D.C. Heath and his partner, C. H. Ames, 
will be the heaviest stockholders. The Heath Company is 
called the American Macmillan, and was chosen for this enter- 
prise because of its widespread repute for integrity and its 
interest in educational publications, and the sympathy of both 
Mr. Heath and Mr. Ames for the higher development of the art 
of education in the United States. , 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Fort Wayne (Ind.) Sen/inel has closed a contract for a 
perfecting press, and expects to have it in place by July. 

THE Colorado Springs Gaze//e appeared with an exceedingly 
well executed half-tone of the Printer’s Home, on May 12. 

THE Spectator, of Seattle, Washington, is one of the brightest 
and best printed papers which comes to the sanctum of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

A NEW weekly called Sunday Morning has appeared in 
Montreal, Canada. It is a seven-column, four-page sheet, is well 
set and nicely printed. The price is $2.50 per year. 

THE Young Men’s Journal, of Omaha, Nebraska, has 
become an international weekly for young people. The office 
has been moved from the third to the first floor of the Sheeley 
block. 

THE Anderson (Ind.) daily papers, of which there are three, 
and all published in the afternoon, contemplate a mutual 
arrangement by which one of them will take the morning field 
with the Associated Press dispatches. 

THE Council of the New Zealand Institute of Journalists has, 
in reference to a case submitted to it, resolved ‘that under no 
circumstance can a reporter’s duty require him to become an 








es 
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eavesdropper, to report or make use of a private conversation 
accidently overheard, or to do anything inconsistent with the 
character of a gentleman and man of honor.”’ 

Tue South Omaha (Neb.) Citizen is a new evening daily 
just established in the great packing suburb. South Omaha 
has now four daily papers to a population of 15,000, Omaha 
proper (population 150,000) has two dailies. 

A CONTROLLING interest in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Mezws has 
been purchased by William Henry Smith and Charles R. 
Williams, general manager and assistant general manager of the 
Associated Press. It is said that the transfer was made on a 
valuation of the property at $300,000. 

Tur Daily Hotel Register is a new publication issued by 
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The old force of non-union men will be retained until the new 
dress for the paper is laid in. A Goss perfecting press has also 


been put in. ‘The type is very lean, and was purchased of 


Miller & Richards in preference to the local foundry. The 
appearance of the paper is said to be very inferior. Typograph- 


ical Union No. 176 has opened the office to its membership. 

A SPECIAI, meeting of the Newspaper Writers’ Union, of 
Denver, was called for May 15, in the office of the Rocky 
Mountain Herald. Among other matters of interest considered 
was the proposition to send a delegate to the International 
Convention of the Typographical Union. The attention of 
George W. Childs, during his recent trip to Denver, was called 
to this new organization, and he testified his customary sym- 


- pathy with such movements by a promise to send to the union 


John Wilson & Son, St. John street, Montreal, Province of | 


Quebec. It only takes one man to set it up, but that man must 
be a night bird. Mr. John Wilson is one of the oldest and best 
known practical printers in Canada. 

THE announcement was made May 12 by John Holliday & 
Co., proprietors of the Indianapolis Mews, that the paper -had 
been sold to Hon. William Henry Smith and Charles R. 
Williams (general manager and assistant general manager of 
the Associated Press), William J. Richards, Francis T. Holliday 
and William A. Holliday, the latter three being members of the 
present firm. 

THE Daily Christian Advocate, the organ of the Methodist 

yeneral Conference, in session at Omaha, Nebraska, four weeks 

of the month of May, has no doubt been one of the neatest 
dailies published in that city. Printed on cream-tinted book 
paper, and with neat and tasty heads, it presented a very clean 
and handsome appearance. The publishers state the demand 
far exceeded the supply, and extra editions were quite frequent. 
The number printed about doubled that of four years ago, when 
the last conference was held in New York city. The Wor/d- 
Fferald did the printing. , 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

MONTREAL, PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 52, have 
elected the following officers for one year: A. E. Abson, presi- 
dent ; George Owen, vice-president ; George W. Upjohn, corre- 
sponding and financial secretary ; Edward Shields, recording 
secretary, and Henry Owen, treasurer. 

AT its recent annual convention in Boston, the State Printers’ 
Association of Massachusetts drafted a memorial to the legis- 
lature asking for the establishment of a state printing office, 
and it is reported that a committee will soon be appointed by 
the speaker to sit in recess to investigate the same subject. 

A DELEGATION of Galesburg Typographical Union, No. 288, 
went to the depot to see Mr. George W. Childs as he passed 
through that city on his westward trip, but as the train was two 
hours late (not arriving until after midnight) they were some- 
what disappointed in not having the honor of a handshake with 
their friend. 

AT Galesburg, Illinois, on May 12, Charles F. Calson and 
Miss Esther Tillman were united in marriage. Mr. Calson is 
an employé of the Brotherhood of Trainmen’s office, and is 
treasurer of Union No. 288. His fellow craftsmen all respect 
Mr. Calson, and join in good wishes for the happiness of him- 
self and bride. 


EXTENSIVE preparations had been made by Leadville, Colo- 
rado, Typographical Union to welcome Mr. George W. Childs 
to that city. A reception had been arranged for and invitations 
issued to the various secret societies of the city to join in the 
procession in honor of the distinguished guest, but Mr. Childs 
was reluctantly compelled to forego his anticipated visit under 
his physician’s advice. 

THE Montreal Herald has been sold to a new company, the 
name of whichis not yet known, with E. J. O’Connor, lately 
with the Burland Lithographing Company, as editor in chief. 
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a check for $100 when he returned to Philadelphia. 

THE Kentucky State Press Association closed its annual con- 
vention at Lexington, May 12, with a grand banquet in the 
evening — and a banquet in the Bluegrass is a big thing — at 
which covers were laid for about two hundred. Every editor 
from Bluegrass, Beargrass, ‘‘ Pennyville’’ and the mountains 
was present, and had a jolly time; but the “knight of the 
stick and rule’’ was more than conspicuous by his absence. 
Not a single compositor gazed upon the sumptuous feast or 
scented the aroma of ‘“‘Old Pepper,” which from all appear- 
ances, it was said, flowed in abundance. 





LEXINGTON is the only inland town in Kentucky of any 
consequence to the printing business, and of course is regarded 
as the ‘‘center of attraction’ inthatline. There are published 
there at present the following journals, respectively named as 
to their importance : the Aentucky Stock Farm, a strictly trot- 
ting-horse paper ; the Kentucky Leader, a newspaper of repub- 
lican politics ; Live Stock Record, devoted to the running horse ; 
the Judustrial American, manufactures and business gen- 
erally; Lexington Daily Press, democratic in principles ; 
Kentucky Homestead, devoted to home entertainment; the 
Illustrated Kentuckian, literature and art; Kentucky Gazette, 
the oldest weekly in the state; the Guardsman, devoted to 
soldiery ; Lexington Observer, a weekly newspaper ; Aentucky 
State News, devoted to the liquor traffic ; the Dazly Transcript, 
run by machines, non-union, and several school journals ; also 
five or six job and book offices of more or less importance. 
These different branches afford regular employment for about 
seventy-five or eighty printers, about two-thirds of whom are 
union. This is considered a good showing for a country city of 
about 30,000 population. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

FINELY divided aluminium has now beconte so cheap that 
it is proposed substituting it for magnesium as an actinic light 
for photographing purposes. 

THE New York Exposition Board is planning to show in its 
state building an exhibit illustrating the art history of the state. 
Every New York artist, painter, sculptor, etcher and engraver 
of talent, from the earliest record, will be represented. 

AN apparatus for affixing stamps on envelopes is the inven- 
tion of an Australian. The stamp receiver is supported by a 
pair of pivoted arms, while another pair of arms carry a damp- 
ening roller. By pressing a handle the stamps within the 
holder are forced by a plunger upon the envelope, the stamps 
being at the same moment moistened by the dampening roller. 

THE Omaha Typothetz at its annual meeting elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Henry Gibson, presi- 
dent; Samuel P. Brigham, vice-president ; Julius T. Festner, 
secretary and treasurer; executive committee, Samuel Rees, 
C. H. Klopp, Frank Hammond. The following delegates were 
elected to attend the sixth annual convention of the United 
Typothetze at Toronto, August next: Henry Gibson, Frank 
Hammond, Julius T. Festner; alternates, Samuel P. Brigham, 
William Kimmel and Henry Burkley. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Chicago Newspaper Union, western agents for the 
Jones Gordon job press, have just issued a neat pamphlet 
describing that machine. 

A NEw cut of the fast type-printing web perfecting press of 
the Duplex Printing Company is presented in their advertise- 
ment on another page of this magazine. 

LEVEY Bros., Indianapolis, Indiana, have nearly completed 
an additional story to their building, which has been for some 
time needed by their steadily growing business. 

Mrssrs. H. T. AND C. E. SCHOLL, of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, who together recently opened the “West Branch 
Printery”’ in that city, have adopted Scholl Bros. as their firm 
name, otherwise there has been no change. 

W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, New York, has 
sold his entire business to his son, L. Merk, who assumes all 
assets and liabilities, and will carry on the business as publisher, 
bookseller and manufacturing stationer at the old stand. 

EK. H. WIMPFHEIMER, of the Jaenecke-Ullman Printing Ink 
Company, visited the office of THE INLAND PRINTER recently 
on his farewell trip, it being his intention to locate perma- 
nently in New York in the interests of the Jaenecke-Ullman 
Company. 

WILLIAM BURFERD, Indianapolis, Indiana, the state printer, 
has placed the contract for a new building to be erected in the 
rear of his present quarters. ‘The building will be four stories 
high, and excavating for the foundation has already been com- 
menced, 

ON a postal of their own get-up the Brown-Thurston Com- 
pany, printers, of Portland, Maine, announce that owing to 
rush of business they will get out no May blotter. We hope to 
see their June blotter, but do not wish them any cessation in 
the volume of business. 

J. l.. Wicox has resigned the position of general manager 
of the National Perifoyd Company, at Galesburg, Illinois, and 
has been succeeded by D. B. Snyder. He still retains the posi- 
tion of mechanical superintendent. The new company reports 
business growing rapidly. 

MORTON BROTHERS, printers and stationers, 227 Fifth street, 
Louisville, Kentucky, have adopted a new name for their firm, 
namely, Office Supply Company. ‘The concern is not incorpo- 
rated, and the proprietorship, management, policy and char- 
acter of the business remains the same. 


THE Burland Lithograph Company, limited, of Montreal, 
Canada, went into liquidation some time ago and was sold by 
public auction May to, for about $45,000. G. B. Burland, of 
the old company, bought it back at that figure. They also 
made cardboard, paper, playing cards, etc. It will be carried 
on as formerly. 

WE have received a copy of ‘Catalogue K,”’ issued by the 
Babcock Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, New 
London, Connecticut, describing their ‘‘ Dispatch ” press. Cuts 


of the double and single feed are shown as well as a number of | 


their regular presses. Every printer should secure a copy of 
this pamphlet. 

WEEKLY newspapers will find in the Gazette Advertisement 
Record one of the most convenient methods for keeping track 
of contracts that has ever been gotten up. It should be in the 
hands of every country newspaper in the land. It can also be 
used for semi-weekly, monthly or quarterly publications if 
desired. Circulars describing the work will be sent to anyone 
on request, by the publishers, the Gazette Publishing Company, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. See advertisement on another page. 


THE Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Company, formerly of 
Millbury, Massachusetts, have moved to Brooklyn, New York, 
where, with better facilities, they will be able to meet the 
demand for their improved web-printing and paper folding 
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machinery. The Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company are sole selling agents, and all communications 
should be addressed to them. ‘Their New York office is at 160 
William street, and the Chicago office has been removed from 
the old location at 325 Dearborn street to the Caxton building. 

THE F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of 11 Spruce street, 
New York, finding their quarters for manufacturing entirely 
too small for their rapidly increasing business, are about to 
build a factory in Brooklyn, and will in a short time be in 
better shape to fill orders. The circular issued some time ago 
by this company, addressed ‘‘To Whom it May Concern,’’ was 
something new, created much favorable comment and brought 
them considerable business. The idea was one of Mr. Wesel’s 
own. Printers in New York should not forget that THE 
INLAND PRINTER is on sale each month by this firm. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

HUTCHINSON, Kansas, will soon have a new paper mill. 

A PULP mill will shortly be erected at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, 

THE paper mills of Orrs & Co., Troy, New York, have again 
started up, and are turning out fifteen tons per day. 

GEORGE K. BAIRD & BrRo., paper makers, of Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, are tearing down and rebuilding one of their mills. 

THE Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, of Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin, recently increased their capital stock to 
$600,000. ° 

THE E. & S. May Paper Company, of East Lee, Massachu- 
setts, are running full, They make superior plate papers and 
fine writings. 

Mr. O. H. GREENLEAF, the successful president of the 
Holyoke Paper Company, is now able, after his severe illness, to 
be about the mill again. 

FRED PHELON, the popular agent of the Chester Paper 
Company, of Huntington, Massachusetts, has our sympathy in 
the death of his mother. : 

THE Birnie Paper Company’s new building is to be much 
larger and more convenient than the one recently burned in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

THE Crane & Co. mill where the bank note paper is made, 
which recently burned, is being rebuilt and it is expected will 
be ready to make paper in the fall. 

THE Smith Paper Company, of Lee, Massachusetts, are 
changing their machine in the Eagle mill from the manufacture 
of manilas to that of white tissue or copy book papers. 

THE mills at De Pere and Kaukauna, Wisconsin, are said to 
be short of help, and have more business than they can handle 
with present forces employed. 

THE Riverside Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, are 
pushing three brands of paper, the ‘‘ Dundee Record,” “‘ Pure 
Linen Stock’’ and “‘ Magna Charta Bond,” and report a most 
satisfactory sale for them. 

J. H. Moriky, of Lee, Massachusetts, has invented a new 
copying press which does away with a copy book. It is a sim- 
ple process, and very cheap and convenient. A company with 
$500,000 capital is being organized. 

THE new mill of the Agawam Paper Company, at Mittin- 
sague, Massachusetts, is being rapidly pushed forward toward 
completion. When this mill is completed it will make the 
number of writing mills in that village five. 

THE Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, of Ticonderoga, 
New York, are contemplating the erection of a writing paper 
mill in the near future. They manufacture a white manila 
paper for railroad and blank book uses that is worth looking 
after. 

THE Fairfield Paper Company, of Fairfield, Massachusetts, 
find a ready sale for their papers, and have difficulty in filling 
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their orders. They are having four new engines built which 
will increase their product of fine writing paper one and a half 
tons daily. 

THE Southworth Company, of Mittineague, Massachusetts, 
have issued a handsome little book of their specialties, bankers’ 
linen paper, Southworth’s bond paper, pure linen paper and 
pearl bond paper. Liberal discounts are offered. Write to them 
for samples. 


THE Hurlbut Paper Manufacturing Company, of South Lee, 
are making a success in their photograph paper, and have a 
brand of box paper called ‘“‘ author’s paper,” that is quite taking. 
The face of a celebrated author is found ingeniously worked 
into each sheet. 

EATON, DIKEMAN & Co., the blotting paper manufacturers 
of Lee, Massachusetts, are getting out without doubt the best 
blotting paper in the market. Their ‘‘ Magnet”? and ‘‘Colum- 
bian ’’ brands are considered the best absorbents made, and 
should find a large market in the West. 


THE four largest paper machines in the world are under 
construction in Worcester, Massachusetts, for the new paper 
mill at Rumford Falls, Maine. One is 135 inches wide, two 
125 inches each, and one 112 inches. More than a thousand 
mechanics and laborers will be employed this summer in build- 
ing up the new manufacturing town of Rumford Falls. 


THE paper trade people seem to be making their mark in 
politics. W. Murray Crane, of Dalton, Massachusetts, has been 
elected delegate to the National Republican Convention at 
Minneapolis in June, and George R. Dickinson, of Springfield, 
and Robert B. Crane, of Westfield, have also been elected to 
assist in naming the next president of the United States. 


A NEW paper mill has already been started in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, and it is expected that by the spring of 1893 it 
will begin turning out paper. Mr. Henry E. McElwain of the 
Valley Paper Company is at the head of the enterprise, and 
several others are interested, including Mr. French and Mr. 
Hayward of the same company. It will be a ten-ton mill, and 
the dimensions of the building are to be as follows: Engine 
325 by 44 feet; finishing room, 181 by 52 feet; machine 
room, 240 by 65 feet ; rag room, 210 by 55 feet. Loft-dried fine 
writings will be produced, and the new concern will start with 
a capital of $200,000. The name of the mill has not yet been 
decided upon. 

THE creation of Mr. Charles Dickens, ‘‘ Mr. Silas Wegg,”’ 
whose remarks anent combining business with poetry have 
often been quoted, has a prototype in Chicago—that is so far 
as dropping into poetry in a friendly way is concerned, thus: 
Mr. Gillette, of the Chicago Paper Company, received from a 
customer a sample of paper with a request for a price on it. The 
price was marked on the sample and returned to the customer, 
who thereupon tenders his order and relieves his feelings as 


room, 


follows : 
“Hokey pokey winkey wum, 
An eighth of a cent is better than none ; 
Lay one side and keep for me, 
Eighty-one reams of $. and S. C.; 
On second thought you may send me ten, 
And hold the rest till I order again.” 

THE general condition of the paper trade at present is quite 
satisfactory, especially among the writing mills of the East. It 
has been a long time since so many fine writing mills were 
being enlarged, and new ones built, as at the present time. 
During the past few years immense news and book mills have 
been erected to meet the increasing demand in this great and 
growing country for these grades of paper. It has now struck 
the fine writing paper mills. The low price of all.grades of 


stock and the ready market for fine goods has enriched the 
writing paper makers and stimulated them to enlarge in order 
to meet the rapidly increasing demand for their goods. 
indeed a great age for paper. 


This is 
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RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

Graphic Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. Capital stock, $5,000. ‘To 
do printing generally, and to publish newspapers. Promoters— Edwin 
Dwight, John Pettigrew and E. H. Sterns. 

Framtiden Publishing Co., Rockford, Ill. Capital stock, $10,000. ‘To do 
a general printing and publishing business. Promoters — John A. Walgren, 
John Hakanson and Kuut H. Westerberg. 

Standard Electrotype Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
conduct a general electrotype and foundry business. 
Galle, P. J. Wallis and B. Goetz, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. A. Ward, formerly head bookkeeper for the large printing firm of 
Ward & Cobb, Lockport, New York, has purchased a half interest in the 
Bookkeeper Publishing Company, of Detroit, Mich. 


Capital stock, $10,000. ‘To 
Promoters — Charles 


Spolek Danni Hlasatel, Chicago, Ill. Capital stock, $3,500. To publish 
a daily newspaper called Denni Hlasatel and to do job printing. Pro- 
moters — Frank Kutak, Vaclav Rezabek and Frank Hajek. 

Sterling Bookbindery, Jersey City, N. J. Capital stock, $25,000. ‘To 
print, bind, manufacture and publish books, etc. Promoters— E. P. Griffin, 
New York; F. E. Grady, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. Stevens, Closter, N. J. 

Yale Publishing Co., New Haven, Coun. Capital stock, $1,000. ‘Io pub- 
lish and sell a magazine or magazines, books and pamphlets. Promoters— 
Timothy Dwight, William W. Farnham and J. C. Schwab, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Record Publishing Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Capital stock, $15,000, 
To doa general printing and publishing business. Promoters— Frank N. 
Glover, Edwin B. Maynard and Frederick W. Rouver, Mount Vernon, 
ss Fa A 

Church Magazine Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Capital stock, 
$5,000. ‘To transact a printing and publishing business. Promoters — 
Richard N. Thomas, James S. Stone and William M. Runk, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Excelsior Card and Advertising Co., St. Louis, Mo. Capital stock, 
$8,000. ‘To prepare and deal in all sorts of lithographic publications, 
etc. Promoters—J. H. Kiermann J. A. EKiermann and F. W. Klinge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Watseka Republican Co., Watseka, Ill. Capital stock, $5,900. To pub- 
lish the Watseka Republican and to do a general printing and publishing 
business. Promoters—-B. F. Shankland, Walter R. Higgins and Nancy M. 
Shankland. 

Newton Calendar Co., Mont Clair, N. J. Capital stock, $50,000. To 
print, publish, manufacture and sell cards, etc. Promoters—H. J. Haecker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Connett, Mont Clair, N. J.; A. H. Kellogg, New 
York, N. Y. 

Campbell Publishing Co., Ellsworth, Maine. Capital stock, $10,000. ‘To 
carry on a general printing and publishing business. Promoters — Fred 
B. Aiken, Charles C. Burrill, Robert B. Holmes and Robert M. Campbell, 
Ellsworth, Maine. 

Zanesville Press Co., Zanesville, Ohio. Capital stock, $15,000. 
lish newspapers and carry on a general printing and manufacturing busi- 
ness. Promoters— KE. R. Sullivan, A. M. Leffler, P. I. Martin, C. C. Kenni- 
son and W. O. Munson. 

Central Texas Alliance Publishing Co., Corsicana, Texas. Capital stock, 
$5,000. ‘To publish newspapers and to do a general printing business. Pro- 
moters —R. A. High, Blooming Grove ; Marion Martin, Corsicana ; T. R. 
Watkins, Eureka, Texas. 


To pub- 


Scandinavian Publishing Co., Spokane, Wash. Capital stock, $2,000. 
To do a general printing and publishing business. Promoters—A. P. 
Johnson, O. D. Dahl, P. Manseth, J. R. Rasmussen, C. A. Solberg and Jacob 
J. Olsness, Spokane, Wash. 

Morrill, Higgins & Co., Chicago, Ill. Capital stock, $50,000. To print, 
publish, circulate, buy, sell and generally deal in all kinds of books, 
papers, pamphlets and publications. Promoters— Frederick K. Morrill, 
Charles Higgins and Charles H. Bell. 

Michigan Statesman Publishing Co., Lansing, Mich. Capital stock, 
$10,000. ‘To publish a newspaper and to do a general printing business. 
Promoters—H. F. Baber, Cheboygan, Mich.; Daniel Reilly, Lansing, Mich.; 
and Theodore J. George, Flint, Mich. 

News Printing Co., Goshen, Ind. Capital stock $20,000. To publish 
newspapers, and to do a general printing and bookbinding business, and 
to carry on a book and stationery business. Promoters — Thomas A. Starr, 
Martin V. Starr, and Adella C. Starr. 

World’s Fair Educational Association, St. Joseph, Mo. 
$2,000, ‘To print, publish and deal in maps, books, ete., descriptive of or in 
any way connected with the World’s Fair. Promoters—F. lL. Miller, H. 
Osborne and J. P. Knight, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Nova Doba Publishing Co., Schuyler, Neb. Capital stock, $10,000. ‘To 
publish and edit a newspaper, known as the Nova Doda, and to doa gene- 
ral job printing and publishing business. Promoters— James A. Finla, 
John Pekar and Joseph S$. Matton, Schuyler, Neb. 

News Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Capital stock, $150,000. To 
manufacture and sell blank books, legal forms and other printed stationery, 
and to publish books, periodicals and newspapers. Promoters—C. E. 
Sherin, G. A. Sherin and G. D. Tait, St. Paul, Minn. 


Capital stock, 
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coast for good union men. 
One of the best towns on 
Enough printers to fillal! demands. 


Supply of subs more than equals 


No morning papers. 


Bookwork not done by piece. 


_ [surrounding towns. 
City is full of half-learned boys from 


[women at 10 cts. less per 1,000. 
now monopolized 


All newspaper work done by week. 


[union printers. 
Empire printing house is closed to 


Pressmen, per week, 


Nine hours per day. 


Newspapers are closed tothe union. 


Cylinder pressmen, per week, $12 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


In ‘Harmonized Melodies,” the publisher, F. Trifet, 408 
Washington street, Boston, Massachusetts, has given a collec- 
tion of songs that are worth preserving—songs that every- 
body with music in the soul delights to hear or sing. It is com- 
piled with judicious care in selection, and caters to many and 
varied tastes. The pages are large, the typographical appear- 
ance is excellent, and the work of Mr. Charles D. Blake, the 
composer, who arranged the music, is above criticism also. This 
is not simply a book containing the words and the tune, like so 
many of the low-priced publications issued, but contains all the 
music parts complete for the four hundred selections. The 
publication is 60 cents, paper; $1, boards. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


AMERICAN CYLINDER PRESSES. 

On another page of this issue we show a cut of the above 
press, built by Robert Tarrant, 52 Illinois street, Chicago, solely 
for the Prouty Company, and also a short description of same. 
Printers looking for an honestly built, low-priced, durable 
machine of this kind should investigate its merits. The firm 
also inakes a country cylinder, for hand or steam power, that 
will do good bookwork as well as newspaper work, and has 
under construction an entirely new cylinder press for jobwork, 
taking a form 9 by 12inches. It feeds single sheets automat- 
ically from a chute into the press in perfect register at a speed 
of from four thousand to six thousand an hour. For envelopes, 


cards, circulars, labels and all small work it is claimed that this 


new press will be one of the greatest labor and time savers of 
the age. The name of the new press has not been decided 
upon, but there is some talk of calling it ‘“‘the Cyclone.” The 
Prouty Company, 204 Dearborn street, Chicago, will send cir- 
culars and give any information to those interested. 


BATES AUTOMATIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 


We show herewith an illustration of the above machine, 
manufactured by the Bates Manufacturing Company, Edison 
Building, New York, which is designed and constructed with 
special reference to the require- 
ments of general office and factory 
use. It is capable of absolutely 
accurate work, combines the mini- 
mun of size and weight with the 
maximum of durability and sim- 
plicity of operation, and will be 
sold at low prices, namely from $14 
to $20, improved machines of a 
similar character having previously 
sold as high as $40. The machine, 
which weighs scarcely 14 ounces, 
is built upon an entirely new prin- 
ciple, making it small and light to 
handle, thus insuring speed and 
ease of operation. It works with 
very slight friction, and therefore, 
Every figure disc 












without noise. 
changes automatically in its con- 
secutive order, from 1 to the full 
numerical capacity of the ma- 
chine. This cannot, therefore, _ 
be classed with the so-styled ‘“‘ Automatic ’’ numbering machines 
which are self-changing to 999 only, beyond which the operator 
must move the numbering discs around by hand, as it becomes 
necessary for them to change in the course of the advancement 
of the number. Machines so constructed are. fatally defective, 
and obviously must be condemned as inadequate and most unreli- 
able. The changing from consecutive to duplicate and contin- 
uous numbering is effected by the mere moving of the pointer 
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in front of the dial. This is so easily understood, that the 
most unskilled and obtuse clerk or boy can operate the machine 
at once without training or experience. The printing is guaran- 
teed equal to that of the most expensive paging machines or the 
finest presswork, and as the figures print closely together, sim- 
ilar to type, the most desirable and compact spacing is secured. 
A gauge plate is fitted to each machine, and by placing the 
beveled points of the mortise to a line the most accurate align- 
ment can be obtained. 

The company is also just placing upon the market a new 
hand paging machine, which is a modification of their regular 
hand numbering machine, especially designed and constructed 
for the use of bookbinders and printers, for paging books. 
These machines are furnished in sets of two machines, one of 
which prints odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, ete., and the other 
even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc., for which they charge $35 per 
set. These machines will prove of special interest to small 
bookbinders and printers, as heretofore there has not been a 
device with which paging could be done to advantage costing 
less than $125. ‘The printing of these machines is guaranteed 
equal to the finest presswork, the figures being engraved in 
steel. Write to the company for circulars of their machines. 


THE DUPLEX COLOR DISC. 


Reports that come to us from the makers of this device war- 
rant the assertion that printers are beginning to appreciate a 
good thing when their attention is called to it. Mr. Buzby, the 
manager of the company, in reply to an inquiry regarding the 
outlook for discs, says: ‘‘We have already doubled our facilities 
for turning them out, but are nearly one hundred behind our 
orders. In every office where the disc has been tried intelli- 
gently the same result has been attained, that is, they all pro- 
nounce it a success.’? This certainly speaks well for the attach- 
ment. 

Mr. William H. Robson, of Indianapolis, in a recent letter 
to the company makes this statement: ‘After trying the disc, 
my foreman and the pressmen themselves say it is the only 
device of the kind they have ever seen that will do good work,” 
and the South Chicago Printing Company, who also have a disc, 
say: “We thank you very much for inducing us to buy the 
Duplex Color Disc. At first we did not feel like having the 
expense, but the practicability of the machine in use now in 
our office about four months, makes us feel that we could not 
afford to be without it. It has been a money-maker from the 
start.”’ 

These two expressions go to show the general tenor of every 
letter received from parties who have tried the disc. 

On another page of this issue the company offers prizes 
for samples of work done on their device, and many will no 
doubt be induced to purchase in order to compete for the same. 
It is an enterprising move on the part of the Duplex Color Disc 
Company, and will benefit all printers who are fortunate enough 
to have secured the disc. 





MERCHANT & CO., NEW YORK. 


The firm of Merchant & Co., of go Nassau street, New York 
city, whose announcement appears in this issue, have com- 
pleted their factory at Cambridge, for the production of print- 
ing machinery for wood printing, job printing, embossing, cut- 
Among the machines for job printing, the 
’T* * 
They also 


” 


ting, creasing, etc. 
‘*Ben-Franklin Gordon’ will receive attention. 
manufacture an improved Universal press. The ‘‘ Boston 
press for wood printing will take any thickness of board from 
I-16 to 134 inches, at a speed of from 1,800 to 3,000 impressions 
per hour, on any size from 20 by 28 to 30 by 60 inches. ‘These 
presses have been kept running for several years by the largest 
wood-box manufacturer and printer in the world, L. H. Mer- 
chant & Co. The ‘‘Boston’’ press is also made for embossing, 
cutting, creasing, etc. The firm above mentioned deal in all 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving, direct from photograph, by BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 
175 Monroe street,Chicago. (See the other side of this sheet.) 
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kinds of materials needed in job printing offices or wood-box 
factories; their steel type for wood printers is a great advance 
over the plated used heretofore. This type is put up in fonts 
and is said to outwear any plates or dies ever made. The 
manager of the firm, Albert E. Lazarro, has been identified with 
the New Universal Press for the past five years. 





THE REPOSITORY PRINTING COMPANY. 


It will be of interest to our readers to note a little of the 
history of the Repository newspaper, of Canton, Ohio, from 
which the Repository Printing Company takes its name, together 
with a short account of the equipment of the establishment of 
the latter. ‘The name is odd enough, but as it has been issued 
regularly since 1815, and has always been in the lead of Ohio 
newspapers, it is a familiar one to people of the Buckeye state. 




















Its founder, John Saxton, reported in his paper the fall of both 
Napoleon I—Waterloo, in 1815, and Napoleon III—Sedan, 1871. 
The officers of the company are: Herbert Saxton, president; 
Daniel J. Slanker, vice-president; George B. Frease, secretary 
and treasurer. The Weekly Repository has a sworn circulation of 
6,000, and is a twelve-page paper for a dollar a year. The -ven- 
ing Repository runs from eight to twenty-four pages, sixteen 
always on Saturday, and circulates regularly from 3,000 to 3,500 
in the bustling Ohio city of Canton with 30,000 people now, 
that more than doubled its population in the decade of 1880 — 
1890. The Repository Printing Company has just made an 
investment of $8,000 in a perfecting newspaper press; Canton 
being the first city of its size in the state having a company 
showing such enterprise. 

The job printing department of the Repository is one of the 
finest in the State of Ohio, and the facilities are perfect for 
executing job printing in all lines, including railroad work of all 
kinds, catalogues, folders, circulars, bill and note heads, certifi- 
cates of all kinds, wedding, visiting or business cards, and 
bookwork. All styles of types are included in the assortment; 
all colors or tints are found among the inks; all styles of tasty 
ornamentations abound; none but first-class printers are em- 
ployed; none but first-class presses are in the pressrooms, and 
none but first-class work is ever allowed to go out of the estab- 
lishment. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A large, handsome map of the United States, mounted and 
suitable for office or home use, is issued by the Burlington 
route. Copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of 12 
cents in postage by P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 





PLAYING CARDS. 

You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by send- 
ing 15 cents in postage to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, 
Ilinois. 

9-6 
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HALF-TONE INKS. 


In no more acceptable way could the printers of the coun- 
try be presented with specimens of half-tone inks than in the 
elegantly printed pamphlet just sent out by H. D. Wade & Co., 
the well-known ink-makers, of 28 Reade street, New York. 
The work is by Bartlett & Co., and a better job of presswork it 
would be hard to find. There are sixteen half-tone cuts worked 
in as many different colors of inks, suitable for this class of 
engravings, in prices ranging from 50 cents to $2 per pound. 
The only way to appreciate these inks is to get one of these 
pamphlets. 








LI, LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. Also his ‘DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘* SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ price 2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type- founders. The handiest and most 
useftil works ever published fo i Indorsed by everyone. 


A TEMPERATE young man, good job printer; one who 

thoroughly understands the work in a country office and has also had 
large experience in editing country weekly, wants situation on democratic 
paper. Best of reference furnished. Address “F. F.,’’ care INLAND 


PRINTER, Chicago. 
; MBOSSING for the trade a specialty; nothing is prettier 
than an embossed cover for a catalogue or souvenir. Send sketch for 
prices. GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO., embossers, Holyoke, Mass. 
OLDER FOR SALE—A second-hand Kendall newspaper 
folder will be sold at a bargain. Only used four months when it was 
laid on the shelf to make room for a larger Kendall, required on account of 
enlargement of the paper. Has paster and trimmer and can be used either for 
hand feed or attached to the press. Is exactly as good as new. Terms to 
suit purchaser, and the price bound to please if you have any use fora 
folder. Address ‘‘H. M. J.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—No. 7 Washington press; good as new; nothing 

minus or broken. Recently obtained by foreclosure of mortgage. It 
must go; here’s your chance; don’t neglect it. Press is in 7imes office, 
Fall River, Kan. For particulars and terms address (owner) M. E. BUL- 
LOCK, jobroom G. P. O., Washington, D. C. 


NK-MAKER WANTED—A first-class man, who is competent 
to make all inks, colored and black, used in a large printing and pub- 
lishing house. Address, with full particulars as to age, experience and 
salary expected, also mentioning this paper, P. O. Box No. 1075, Chicago, II. 



























OB PRINTERS should all use McCord’s Triumph Tablet 
Adhesive. Best in use. No heating required. Elastic and durable. 
Send for prices and sample tablet. F. Ll. McCORD, P. O. Box 53, Le Roy 
Kan. 


ARTNER WANTED with $10,000 or more capital. Either 

practical printer or experienced business man, to engage in printing 
and publishing business. Old and well-known house, with good name and 
trade. Full details to applicant. Address ‘‘STATUTES,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


PRINTERS—An ambitious young man, capable of doing ordi- 
nary job and straight composition, would like position in a first-class 
job office under instructions. Address ‘* F. J.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
TEREOTYPING—The papier-maché process, by C. S. Par- 
tridge, superintendent for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co. Complete 
descriptions of modern methods and machinery, including ‘‘ cold process” 
stereotyping, paste recipes, metal formulas, etc.; 50 illustrations ; cloth, 
$2.00. C.S. PARTRIDGE, Woodlawn Park, Chicago, III. 











STRAIGHT RULE DESIGNS for the job compositor. The 
issue of this book supplies a long-felt want to the compositor. No dis- 
play of types inserted to fillup. I. A. MACDONALD, publisher, Portland, 
Oregon. P.O. Box 298. Price $1. No stamps received. 





ANTED—A first-class zinc etcher. Must understand the 
business thoroughly. Address C. A. TERRY & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


ANTED—A position as manager or superintendent of a 
printing establishment. Thoroughly practical, fully qualified. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ CURRENT,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


W 


references, experience and state salary wanted. 
care INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED—Superintendent for job printing office employing 

forty hands. Must be a sober, steady man of experience who can esti- 
mate on work, and must have best recommendations. Address S. B. NEW- 
MAN & CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 








ANTED—First-class job printer; must be an artist, rapid, 


sober and a worker, union or non-union ; send specimens of work, 
Address ‘‘ PRINTER,” 























Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. BARGAINS IN 


I will lease or buy on easy terms a newspaper in a town of 

about 20,000 — a daily, or weekly that can be made daily. Send NAHI D-H } PRINT ( fll Hil FRY 

copies. Address « 
FRANK E. HOLLIDAY, PE ATS ee 


IRONTON, OHIO. Two 7x11 Eighth Medium Universals, steam and fountain. 
Five 10x15 Quarter ‘‘ es se si ee 
Two 13x19 Half ot 
WA N’ TED One 14 x 22 Universal, No. 2, steam and fountain. 
° One 13 x 19 Universal, Wood Printer, steam and fountain. 
A young man who has been “brought up” in a printing office, served | One 10x15 Universal, Embosser, steam and fountain. 
five years at the trade, and has just finished a year’s course at a business | Four 8x12 New Style Geo. P. Gordon, steam and fountain. 


6 “ “ “ 





college, wishes employment upon an afternoon daily as telegraph editor, Two 8x12 Ben Franklin Gordon, new. One 9x14 Old Style Gordon. 
cashier or bookkeeper, or as assistant editor upon a large weekly publica- Threerox15 ‘ 33 <s ss Tworoxi15 ‘ “6 “ 
iy cS ‘¢ Three 7x 11 Proutys. 


tion; the best of references furnished upon application. Address W. P. One 14x20 ‘ 
ALLIS, P. O. Box 543, New Haven, Connecticut, stating salary to be One 13x19 Old Style Gordon. Two 11 x17 New Style Gordon. 
One 8x12 Monitor. One 6xg and one 8x12 Columbian, foot power. 


expected. 
Two 30-inch Sanborn Paper Cutters. One 30-inch Gem Sanborn. 
Two 32- ‘ ne = ay Power. One 32-inch Gem Sanborn. 
Two 30- ‘* Champion, Power Paper Cutters and One 36-inch." ; 
PATTY Es IW al fe Seve, a One 35x55 Hoe, Double Cylinder. One 32x 46 Hoe Railway, Stop. ; es 
a : One Hoe Web type, six or seven col., 14,000 per hour. 
Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- | One 33-inch Sheridan Auto, 42-inch H. & K. Power Cutter. 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. | One 32x47 Whitlock Cylinder. One 25 x 35 Cottrell Drum, four roller. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no fe er Campbell, Gemnian, tepihinn, inate. 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S | Two Forsythe Folders. One Kendall Folder, Paster and Trimmer. 
GUIDE.’”’ ; One 19 x25 Hand Press. 
3 ; J n, D.C. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. FOR CASH OR EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 











SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES ALL MACHINES THOROUGHLY OVERHAULED KD WARRANTED 10 DO GOOD WORK. 


SPOR SOR ee eee ee SPECIAL.—We have a large lot of second-hand body type 


























hsinenpiculibcsnpticnie at big bargains. Send for alist. Type has been 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS co., used for stereo work only. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. celine 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ANEWTOOLFOR .... THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
BENDING , 3 AND WITH THE SS icin 
BRASS RULE. | A LITE RULE SEND FOR PRICES. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Prices atone ARTO RULE BENDING. MERCHANT & CoO., 
post pai. sensors, ELITE MFG, CO., MARSHALL, MICH. | ALBERT E. LAZZARO, Mgr. 90 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
aad . 
i OR A LIMITED TIME only we make the 
* following offer: To anyone now a sub- 
‘ scriber of this journal sending us the 


names of two new subscribers and $4.00, 
or to anyone sending us his subscription 
(either new or a renewal) and one new 


VIEWS — : 
subscription at the same time, and $4.00, 
<j <3 we will give a set of five interior photographic views 
&® ° . 
of the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs—the Den- 
ver, Inter Ocean, Chicago and San Francisco rooms, 


P ‘ and the Childs’ Memorial Parlor. In a short time 
we will be prepared to offer views of the other rooms 


in the Home, any five of which can be selected. . 


. They are neatly mounted, and have a short description ) 
of the room upon the reverse side. Size, 5 x8 inches. 7 
; If you wish to purchase them independently of | 


» a subscription send $1.25, and any five of the views 
will be mailed you, postage paid; or, send $2.50 and 
the full set of twelve will be sent you. Address, 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE 
GIVEN AWAY FOR 
SECURING SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE ‘ THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


INLAND PRINTER. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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Crank-Action Cutting and Creasing Press. 


SIZE, 20 x 30 INCHES, INSIDE OF CHASE. WEIGHT, ABOUT 4,200 LBS. PRICE, $650. 





The strongest, most rigid and durable press for the purpose ever built. Over eighty of 
these machines have been sold. Used by all prominent paper-box manufacturers. 


Will operate smoothly and safely at any speed possible to lay the sheets; eighteen hundred 
impressions an hour being frequently attained, even when cutting and scoring from two to 
six box-blanks at each impression. 


Colt’s Armory Platen Presses for every duty. In design, material and workmanship, the 
highest grade machine in the market. 


sores JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


Temple Court, Nassau and Beekman Streets, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 409 Monon Block, Dearborn St. NEW YORK CITY. 









$12 ; | ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 










Johnson Series. 








Rompish Jaunting 


Hunting (Mountain Caverns 


4A,8a, $6.20 


Gnehanting Landscape 
~ Unbounded €Admiration 


Hivertisement that Conquers 
Drowsiness and lrassitude 


$5.05 


SPRING TOURS PERAMBULATING 
Through Meadow and Field 


Amidst Budding Plants 
1284567890 


16a, $4.35 


Arranged for Pleasure | 
1284567890 | 


COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 






: Nos. 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
The MacKellar, Smiths & J ordan Co. | Western Branch: 328 and 330 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Old New York Type Foundry, 


ESTABLISHED 1804. 


—___4——————— 


A. D. FARMER and SON, 
Typo Founders, 
Late FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


eS 
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— FOUNDRY AND WAREROOMS — 


63 & 65 BEEKMAN ST, & 62 & 64 GOLD ST, 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 109 QUINCY STREET. 


toe 





The change in the Firm will cause no interruption to the business of the Foundry, it will be carried 
on as usual, under the Firm name of A. D. FARMER & SON, with increased attention to the require- 
ments of our customers, and an energy indicative of new methods. We also take the opportunity 
to thank our customers for their past favors, a continuance of which we confidently expect and will 


endeavour to merit. 
A. D. FARMER, 
W. W. FARMER. 
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THE 


NERACHER & HILL 
SPRINKLER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WARREN, OHIO. 
ABSOLUTE 


PROTECTION AGAINST. FIRE. 





GREAT 
REDUCTION 
IN 
INSURANCE 


RATES. 


€ 





Sprinkler Closed. Sprinkier Open. 


The INLAND PrinTER, Henry O. Shepard Company, and most of the lead- 
ing printing offices in the country are equipped with our Sprinklers. Bind- 
eries, printing and lithographing establishments, foundries, etc., should 
investigate its merits. Send for circulars and information to 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 


226 LA SALLE STREET, 
HENRY W. BRACKETT, MANAGER WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 











 NEWBOOK FOLDING MA 








STANDARD MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


H. H. LATHAM, 
CHICAGO. 


HOW TO IMPOSE 
TS=S25554 FORMS. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, 


WITHOUT CUTTING. 





5 


7 


- - SEND - - - 


LATHAM 
LATHAM 
LATHAM 
LATHAM 
LATHAM 


RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 
POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 





LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
LATHAM JOB BACKER, 
LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 


AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 





These machines are all of modern construction and have no 
superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


H. H. LATHAM, 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 
Presses and other Machinery. 





NOJOL 





AND 























| weeeee GET A CIRCULAR 

7 ~ = J THAT 

| ie | F SHOWS FIFTY IMPOSITION 
ear FORMS. 














You can lay out on the stone a 
Four-Page, 


BUT 


Can you lay outa Sixty-Four 
Page torm? 


TEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 


The Inland Prinler Co. 


AS USEFUL AS 

ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES 

AS MUCH. 


212 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


10 CENTS 
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A GREAT SAVING 


Rebuilt Printing Machinery, Ete. 


WHICH WE GUARANTEE IN EVERY RESPECT, 
R. HOE & CO. PRESSES. 





2100. Type Web Perfecting Press, 4 page, 7 column, speed, 8,coo to 
12,000 per hour. BED. 
2503. Double Cylinder, 4 Rollers, Air Springs................ceeeeeeees 32x 46 
2613. Drum Cylinder, 2 Rollers, R. and S. Distribution, Wire Springs, 31 x 46 
2191. Drum Cylinder, 2 Rollers, Wire Springs ......... ........se0es +16 X 22 
TTER. 

2587. Drum Cylinder, 4 Rollers, R. and C. and Table Distribution..... 36 x 52 
2190. Drum Cylinder, 2 Rollers, R. and S. Distribution ................ 35X52 
COTTRELL AND C. & B. 

2578. Two Revolution, 4 Rollers, R. and C. and Table Distribution. ...42 x 56 

2647. Drum Cylinder, 4 Rollers, R. and C. and Table Distribution, Air 
SHINES ANG Tapeless DOME ioe cin icacs ccsccacccacecscscses 33 x 46 
CAMPBELL. 
2561. Double Cylinder, 4 Rollers, R. and S. Distribution............... 44 x 60 
2562. ‘‘Oscillating’’ Country, 4 Rollers, Table Distribution . ... 36 x 48 
2564. ‘‘Complete’’ 2 Rollers, Table and Pinion Distribution .. «38X52 
2568. ‘‘ Country’ 2 Rollers, Table Distribution....................000 48 X 33 
JOB PRESSES. INSIDE CHASE. 
2591. Universal, Fountain and Steam Fixtures...................02000- 13X19 
2506. Gordon, New Style, Steam Fixtures........ 0. .... cece ceeeceeecees 13X19 
2579. Gordon, Old Style, Fountain and Steam Fixtures ........-....... 13X19 
2580. Universal, New Style, Fountain and Steam Fixtures............. IOX15 
aso7. Gordon, Old Style, Stead Fimtures, oc ...cccdecccesscavessccsecuces 10X15 
Seiad, GGT CON IRON 5-5 arp aen adel ancacesdncckcacetedseavetsedees 9x13 
2600. Kidder, Roll Feed, Fountain and Steam Fixtures.............+.+.I0 X15 
FOLDING MACHINES. SIZE OF PAPER. 
2606. Dexter, Attaching, 4 Folds, 8 Page, Paste and Trim............ .36x 49 
atop. Chambers BGsary, § POG, © PORG a5 a occc:s cccccsoncss ovseccccscns 40 X 52 
2616. Chambers Rotary, 3 and 4 Fold, Packer at Third and Fold, 16 
GG SE RE So oi cls sicnskwoscnd aca beccancledeccade guecesduepscesces 40 X52 
CUTTERS. 
2670. ‘‘Acme,’’ 36 and 32 inch, Self-Clamp, Steam. 
2680. Dooley, 36 inch, Hand or Steam. 


The above is but a partial list of our Presses, etc. 
Send for complete list. 


PRINTING PRESS EXCHANGE CO. 
BOSTON, 15! Congress St. NEW YORK, 95 Nassau St., Room 400, 





TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


Printers and others can learn it a¢ home, 
ie es T0 oe within roo hours’ study without the 
aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 


§ C H 1] 0 L BUSINESS MANUAL. (cuaranTEED.) 


‘TI learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.”’ 

Tuomas TAntTisH, Skowhegan, Maine, March 2g, 1890. 

‘You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractical 

bookkeeping.” E. H. WILDER, bookkeeper for 
Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 


DONT GO 


_ Size of book, 7%x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound ; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 


Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
have to have this book some day, if not at once. Address all orders to 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


OUR NEW STYLE “FLEXIBLE” 


OLD STYLE—With Front Teeth and Double © 
Spring-Gauge. 





NEW STYLE—With Corner Teeth and Single «. \ 
Spring-Gauge. 


‘“ ~ 
The sheets withdraw from the press easter with the New Style for 
Side-Gauge ; and the teeth, being very short, will not flatten or break 
when secured under a gripper where but two or three sheets of paper 
are used on the platen. 


Either Style Flexible, GO Cénts per Dozen. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
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Our new General Circular, “ D D,” sho 





ws specimens of Mosstype, Photo- 


engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 
or copy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready. 


f 
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PATENT SKELETON 
STEEL FURNITURE. 


INVALUABLE FOR BLANKWORK. 
The best thing on the market for blanking 
out spaces in printing forms. 
In use in all the chief cities. 
Highly praised wherever used. 


il 
| 
I | 






i | 


bil 


“‘If I could not duplicate it, nothing could 


~~ it 
‘The best investment I ever made.”"’ 
‘*Duplicate my last order.”’ 


This last indorsement we get 
every week. 


For circular or catalogue, 
address 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN,N.Y. 
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TO OUR READERS: 


Please bear in mind that the — 
club rate offer of $1.50 per year 
was withdrawn on May 31, 1892. 
Hereafter the subscription price— 
will be $2.00 per year invariably. 
In our July issue additional pre- 


mium offers will be made. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
mm oF Of 


... See page 810 of this issue... . 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, direct from photograph, by the F. A. RINGLER COMPANY, 26 and 28 Park Place, New York. 
(See the other side of this sheet.) 
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WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
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DUVLEX 
VEKFECTING PRESS 
FOLDING MACHINE. 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either FOUR, SIX or EIGHT 
pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 





THE DUPLEX PRESS will print and fold, with equal speed, either a rour, sIx or EIGHT 


page paper, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 





CEDAR RapiIps, Iowa, April 30, 1892. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PREss Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dear Sir :—Herewith find draft for four thousand six hundred and 
twenty dollars ($4,620.00), final payment on the press as agreed. It is work- 
ing nicely, running 3,500 per hour. We see no reason why it would not run 
faster if we desired to push it. 

Any time you want any recommendations from us, kindly let us know. 

Very truly yours GAZETTE Co. 
Cc. IL. MILLER, Mg’r. 


F Eten, Iil., April 20, 1892. 
THE Cox DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co. 

Gentlemen :—'The press runs like a river, and the entire edition is 
regularly dropped into the box without a stop. It is impossible to break 
the web, and one of the boys in the press room proposes to ride through on 
the next splice. Yours, LOWRIE & BLACK. 


Office of AMERIKA, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 14, 1892. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PREsS Co. 
Gentlemen :—'The press is pleasing the people here. She runs very 
smoothly and easily, and does the work to our entire satisfaction. We have 





had a number of aoe concerning the machine, and have answered 
each one very favorably, saying that we find no fault and are very well 
pleased, which is the truth. Yours truly, JOHN PEITZMEIER. 


REPOSITORY PRINTING CO., 
CANTON, Ohio, March 4, 1892. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen : — The four, six or eight-page machine which we have used 
since last August, in printing four, six or eight-page papers, has surpassed 
our expectations in its ease of operation. It economically and conveniently 
fills a place where old style machinery is slow and inconvenient, and where 
a stereotyping perfecting press would be an extravagance. Our doubt at 
first was as to the practicability of carrying the web successfully without 
breaking. ‘That has been happily dissipated. The best recommendation 
we can give you is that we have settled for the press in full, and would not 
exchange it for any machine that we know of for our use. 

Wishing you abundant success, which we are sure your treatment of 
customers merits, and your machinery will surely bring, 

We remain, truly yours, 
HERBERT SAXTON, President. 
GEO. B. FREASE, Sec’y and Treasurer, 





Circulars and any information in regard to this press will be promptly forwarded upon 


application. Correspondence invited. Address, 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co., 


9-7 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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GeoKXWvathers Sous 


Ferntiag Inks 





bo Joun St 


New York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





+PRESS 


NEW - CHAMPION 











_ 34%) Lowest PRICES. MS 
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PRICE LIST. 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT FINISHED PRESSES, WITH ALL STEEL 


THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, . $120 
8x12 “oe oe 600 “e 85 4s QxI3 “oe “oe oe ‘ 140 
‘ 9x13 “ “oe 750 “ee 100 “e IOXI5 ““ “ “ " 175 
“er “oe 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed, Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York, 
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RE you considering the advisability of doing your own photo-engraving, 
electrotyping or stereotyping? If so send for our “Few Words” 
circulars on any of these subjects; they may help you in arriving 
at a conclusion. These circulars are not appeals to buy from us, nor 
do they describe our manufactures; they give in a concise manner 
outlines of the processes treated upon, also the cost of plants and 
of running them. We make and carry in stock everything required 
for the different branches. Circulars descriptive of our goods on 


application. 
CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
217-219 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 













PERFECTION “G” 
WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINE. 





— q | Special News 
or WESTERN BOOKBINDERS, 
PRINTERS, ETC. 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








HE J. L. Morrison Co., of 17 Astor 
Place and 140 E. Eighth Street, New 
_ Sa y re > York City, manufacturers “Perfection” 
: ae ae Wire Stitching Machines and “Perfec- 
tion” Quality Stitching Wire, will open 
their Chicago office this month, with a 
full range of Wire Stitching Machines, 
and Wire in all ‘sizes, both round and 
flat, due notice of which will be given 
hereafter. 














THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 






A. G. MACKAY, 
New York, June 1, 1892. MANAGER. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





fasertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329, Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

g and to Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
0., 160 William street, New York ; 330 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer 
of The Cranston patent improved steam- 
power printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 


} Fairhaven cylin- 
der press, two sizes. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 





CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, 
lithographic and web presses. Branch office, 
362 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; paper dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., erg in Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, ee Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand”? fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 
Book and fine cut an 


ohn street, New York. 

colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullman & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
The Eclipse and Baltimore Jobber. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Prouty, Geo. W., & Co., 620 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Perfected Prouty press. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 
LABOR-SAVING SLUGS AND METAL 
FURNITURE. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 


305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES, 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 
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JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 
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MANUFACTGRERS OF 


tmproved fron Case Stands 
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AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











Brass Rules, Leads, Stugs 
i Metal Furniture. 








CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 














52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


Dick’s Mailer—With Dick’s Mailer, in 10 hours, 
each of six experts, unaided, fits for the mail- 
bags, 20,000 /nter Oceans; 3 a second have 
been stamped. Undying list ‘‘ Rights” are 
i cent for every address in weekly average ; 
a mailer $10.25. No agents. Get your send- 
off by writing, Rev. Robert Dick Estate, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, os etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


TWATER'’S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 

\4 Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 250, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. corner Third and Canal 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward I. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 


cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E.7J., 44. Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston a Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assort- 
ment type, tools, presses, etc., in United 
States. Everything required by printers. 


Hallock, H. P., & Co., Atlantic-Pacific Type- 
foundry, Omaha, Neb. Cylinder and platen 
presses, paper cutters, engines, boilers, type 
and printers’ supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture 
and printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type; 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabi- 
nets, cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ 
press boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


Stephens’ Printers’ Warehouse. Presses, cut- 
ters, type cases, inks, etc., 174 Fort Hill 
Square, Boston. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 
Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth ave., 
Chicago. The Standard and the Durable. 
Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 

attended to. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers. 325 Walnut 

street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
The best patent and old style composition. 
Stahlibrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., Printers’ rollers and printing 
inks. 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


(See next page.) 





M. Barzun, Pres. 


CINCINNATI TYPE, FOUNDRY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——AND——— 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


201 VINE STREET, - 





W. P. Hunt, Treas 











THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


PERFORATOR 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 





49° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase st., Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 

PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Ore., sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Printing Press Exchange Co., 151 Congress st., 
Boston; 95 Nassau street, New York. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials, 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 

Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R.G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. ‘Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., C. P. Stine, mana- 
ger, 72 to 76 Kast Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 44 Bay 
st., Toronto, Canada. Agency Marder, Ise 
& Co., and all United States Typefounders. 
Everything required in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine rasa eee £ Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Baldwin & Wilcox, 173 Monroe street, Chicago. 
All makes of typewriters and supplies. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter; 78 characters; Chas. 
F. Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham. 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Manufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 
ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, I'wo Rivers, 
Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 
WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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see us at our new address. 


New Location! 
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J. MANZ & CO., GENERAL ENGRAVERS, 
having outgrown the quarters occupied by 
them for the past three years, are now 


located on the fourth and fifth floors of 


183, 185 & 187 
MONROE STREET. 


Take the elevator when you come to 


You will find 


us very comfortably situated, with increased 


facilities in every department. The high standard of our work will be kept up, and 


excelled. Remember the address, 


- 


(Just west of La Salle Street.) 





183,185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














We, 
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Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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“Sheridan's fluto,” The Sheridan,” “Perfect Gem.” | 
Smashing, Embossing and Inking Presses, i 


Roller and Job Backers, Shears, ete., ete. 


Thompson Stitehers, Belmont Folding Machines. 
“@hampion” and «Defianee’” Numbering Machines. 


Bookbinders’ Wire, Duplicate Parts, etc. 























T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


25 CENTRE ST. AND 2,4 & 6 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


* ® ® 413 DEARBORN ST. AND 136 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 
WORKS — CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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GOLDING & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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GOLDING JOBBER. 





PEARL PRESS. 


Cylinder Presses, Fine Black Inks, 
Platen Presses, Brilliant Colors, 
Lever Presses, Gold Size ana Varnishes, 
Paper Cutters, Binders’ Cement, 
Card Cutters, Edging Fluid, 
Printers’ Tools. Roller Composition. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


177-199 Fort Hitt Square, 


Mee —_ 19-277 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH SALESROOMS: 
1004 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 45 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 


Send postal for Illustrated Catalogue of Presses and Tools. 


\W I FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 























THE Otto Gas Encine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 








CAN BE 
al WHERE! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coal, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


35,000 IN USE! No Dancer. 








SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 

















OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 151 Monroe Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
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QJALLEY PAPER ComPANY —% 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, HOLYOKE MASS 


First=Class Bonds and Linen Ledgers. 


‘COMMERCIAL BOND ’’— One-half regular list. “COMMERCIAL LINEN LEDGER ’’— Leads all the No. 2 Ledgers. 
“OLD ENGLISH BOND’’— Best cheap Bond made. ‘OUR LEDGER”’—Cheap, popular and desirable. 
‘VALLEY LINEN LEDGER’’—A strictly No. 1 Ledger. 


If not familiar with the quality and prices of the above water-marked grades, please send for samples. All are moderate in price, 
excellent in quality, uniform and popular. INSIST ON HAVING THEM. 


DEATER sicchines 


FOR FINE BOOK FOLDING, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS OR 
NEWSPAPERS, WITH OR WITHOUT PASTING, COVERING OR 
INSERTING ATTACHMENTS. 








7 SS E take, what seems to us, a pardonable pride in call- 

Ken ing your attention to the cut of our Book Folders. 

We claim that for design, workmanship, durability, 

accuracy and quantity of work produced, they are without an 
equal. Every one sold subject to trial and approval. 





Point-Feed Book Folder. 


INTERMEDIATE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


q S°HIS machine is especially designed to meet the wants of 
publishers whose circulation does not justify the purchase 


of one of our ‘‘regular’’? machines. You will make a mis- 
take if you purchase one of the ‘‘so-called cheap’’ machines with- 
out thoroughly investigating the merits of this Folder. 


Write us for descriptive circular and get our prices and terms. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: DEXTER FOLDER CO., FUI “ON, N. Y. 


Room 69, Cotton Exchange Building. 








| 
| 


Gero. H. Taytor. James T. Mrx. 


+ ThhINOIS | PAPER COMPANY: =§ Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS 1” wxotesace PZ] PER Deacers 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ETC., ETC., We carry a very Complete line of the following: 














Cover Pa Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 


pers 
181 M Extra Super Book Papers, Whiteand Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
ONROE STR EE T, No. 1 Super Book, White and oer a Manila, 
Ge No 3 nis Beaniched. Whit wand T Tinted, L A ngpame 
0 achine Finishe te an nted 0 anila 
HICAGO, ILL. Colored Book Papers, ” Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
ne ee Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Send a Railroad Manila Writing, 
-. one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
rinters and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different | SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. | Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 





THE INLAND 


Where shall I buy Ink? 
Go ‘‘by the Card!”’ 
The Card says: 





| Ss 








S. & L.GORDON 


Send for Price List 


Descriptive Circular 


Shniedewend & Lee 


aLso 
MANUFACTURERS 


CHALLENGE POWER PAPER CUTTER 







PRINTER. 

















JOB PRESS 


SEVEN Sizes BuitrT. 





A Modern Machine 
in All Respects, 
and Unequaled in 


TRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, 
REGISTER, 
CAPACITY. 


and 





MANUFACTURED BY 











ee Ia 


Company sacesroom, 305 Dearborn St. 


orrice ano wornxs, 25299 Leo St. 
2547 





a pract 


pamphl 








the result 


work that everyone desiring information in 


16 pp., paper cover, price 25 cts. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COo., PUBLISHERS, 


BRIEF and concise essay on this sub- 


ject, with some remarks on etching, by 


ADVANCE AND CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTERS | CHICAGO, A 

HAND, @RMY AND PROOF PRESSES a ‘ 

ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, Etc. U.S.A a 
ical 

Practical sti 





Photography for 


Half -Tone 
Engraving. 


ical worker in half-tone. “I‘his little 


et sives, in condensed form, a few 


sensible sugsestions as to proper methods for 
photography for half-tone engraving. Reing 


of practical experience, the statements made can be relied upon. A 


Re 
a 


this line shouid POSSESS. 








212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 








‘ 


















THE 


merican (Cylinder : Presses 


BUILT BY nee 
ROBERT [ARRANT 


52 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
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SOLELY FOR 


THe PROUTY CO. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
PRESS BUILT. 


OTR 














SIZE: | ‘SPEED: | PRICE: 
14x24 | 3000 $550 
18x24 | 2500 $650 
24x 36 2000 $800 
36 x 48 | 1800 $950 








SINGLE LEVER MOTION by which it runs at lightning speed and reverses 

smoothly without springs or air-cushions, and the driving of the cylinder and 

bed together on a common pitch line reducing the wear on the type to the 
MINIMUM as has never been done on any other press, and an absolutely perfect register. 
All other parts of the press are made for — durability and the greatest one and 
economy in constant use. 

It is not necessary to say that ptinters are “looking for the best prinititig press for the 
lowest price and on the most reasonable terms. Test the quality of the AMERICAN CYLINDER, 
compare our prices with the lowest to be obtained in this or any country for printing presses 
of even approximate merit, and write for our terms and cash discounts, and it will be equally 
unnecessary to say that this is the ideal press and that the prices and terms are beyond competition 


6s fundamental and radical improvements in this press over all others is the 
©®@OO® 


iy, 2 COUNTRY AMERIGAN GYLINDER 


ae in | | il IS THE BEST ALL-ROUND COUNTRY 


| PRESS EVER MADE AT ANY PRICE. 


BY HAND OR STEAM. —_——— —E la 
BY | NN SIZE: | SPEED: | 























































































































THIS PRESS WILL DO GOOD BOOK AS WELL AS NEWSPAPER WORK. 


SS ee 


* Perfecting - A\merican (®ylinder 


HE growing demand for a low priced perfecting press to print daily papers whose circulation is too large for an ordinary 
single cylinder, and yet too small to justify putting in a high priced Webb Perfecting Press, has led us to have designed what 
we call the PERFECTING AMERICAN CYLINDER, which, with hand-feed, will print over 2,000 complete sheets an hour, and 

will take on different sizes of forms. To publishers and job printers who are in need of such a press we shall be pleased 
to give prices and terms. 








A 
vy 


WE WILL NOT BE UNDERSOLD, AND WILL TAKE GOOD WASHINGTON 


. PRESSES AND PLATEN JOBBERS IN PART PAY . 
MAIN OFFICE, 


204 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. THE PROUTY GO. 
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Eleetrotyping, SK 


Se eee Stereotyping, 


ORG ENS & amin L 2 “: Etching, 


Wax Engraving. 


As 
yay 
+ DEALERS IN: - - 


Brass Rule, Leads, Slugs and 


Metal Furniture. 


fonroe St. 
CHICAGO. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 








Regan Electro Vapor Engine Te Racine Automatic Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. See ee See 















NO FIRE! NO BOILER! ® % x& PERFECTION AT LAST! 
x mw we NO DIRT! NO DAN GER! Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 
Operated by an Electric Spark from Small Battery. ++ BUY OF US + 
You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. einem 5 


8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 
and Boiler on Separate Base. 








Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
Presses, and any light machinery. 

Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 





We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Engines and Boilers always crated 


ee ae Sean ee to save freight charges for our custom- 
ers. For prices address 


THOMAS KANE & CO. RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. Racine, Wis. 


W.B. Conkey Company, GEO. W. WEBER 


cement *TYPEFOUNDER#* 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS tu deanar 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. Printine Presses and Material, 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds Nos. 283 AND 3O AKARKET STREET, 
for the trade. 











SEND FOR BSTIMATES. CHICAGO, ILL. 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


away down prices. Printers’ Brass Rule a specialty. All kinds of 
Rulework executed quickly. Fora limited time, Labor-Saving Brass 
Rule at $1.00 per Ib. net. 


CHICAGO. Write for Catalogue and Special Discount on all Brass Rule. 


YLINDER PRESSES cheap and on reasonable terms. Job Presses at 
FRANKLIN BUILDING: 





To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
, INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
/[“ustat in an ofice, not'an atom of bronze being used excepe wnat | If the date on your address_tab 


: acmenty meee on to ne Sane son — there. It peestyes the oe 
at the top an elivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- ’ 

tom, eee. Hae through a sieve before reaching the paper, and the exact amount reads June, 92. Look the matter 
required ae paar, Rey money wl regulated. a saves F cegee time — R 
abor, and prevents the bronze flying over everything in the room. It is 

made in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For up and renew at once if you do 
General Work, price, $2.50. Manufactured by 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 393 State St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. not wish to miss any numbers. 



































ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


«++. CONSISTING OF .... 
Calendars, Calendar Tablets, Cards, Banners, 
Fans, Memorandum Books, 
Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay youas well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of Four ‘‘ World’s Fair 
Cards,”’ size 4% x 6%, perfect beauties, inten colors. Full line of Fans ready April 1, over 75 designs, 
from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. Samples sent by express on receipt of $1.50 (rebate given). For prices of 


other samples see catalogue, sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Lithographers and Publishers of 


COSACK & CO. Advertising Specialties, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 






TRADE MARK 





.? 
. 


LE ee eT TE Tee TEE 


KOYLE’S 
ROUTERS 


: THE TIME WILL COME when 
you will need a Routing Machine. Make 
a note of the fact that Royle’s Routers 
are superior to any on the market. The 


best firms in the country prefer them to all 


2. %. 2. 2. 9. @ @ 
oe 2 8 8 Se St 














PATERSON, N. J. 
“oobobnbsdeteteceobsdstecooesfenteteooobndstetecoobndestecoobnfenfstecteofofntsteteoeobnfstetecoobefetetecoefsfeteteceoe 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


AND 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Se a a a ae ae aoe ae he She ae ae oe Se Se ae ke Se 


others. Made in a variety of styles to suit % 

all requirements. Write for circulars. z 

\ Routing Cutters, Cabinet Saws, Drills, pA 

ARE Lathes, etc., etc. pA 
THE BEST John Royle & Sons, Manufacturers, * 
he 














GRAY’S FERRY 
—Printing Ink 
WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 











710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is-the Best in the Market. 








ESTABLISHED 1804. .... 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Gompany, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Principal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
NEW YORK. 


.» INCORPORATED 1883. 





529 CommeRrCcIAL STREET, - - - a 


BRANCHES: | 45 ano 47 Rose STREET, - - - - - 








TRADE Mark. 
PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


Western Branch House —99 Harrison St. (Fo"7'*°) Chicago. 





F. T. NEELY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SATAN IN SOCIETY ee ere El Nineteenth Century. 


THE PERIOD: “It is a book second to none, in importance, that has ever been written in the English language.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS: ‘With a tely delicate h 
of vast experience suggests its remedy." pen exquisitely delicate he lays bare this gigantic social evil, and with a knowledge born 


REMARKS BY BILL NYE { Paper, 50 cts. Cloth and Gold, $1.00 


‘W YORK HE : “The contents may safely be warranted to provoke a hundred healthy laugt 
4 y laughs, a number of sighs 
comaiagl healthy), an a ro assortment of quiet smiles and reflections. It will cure the blues quicker than the doctor and at 


half the price.’ 
JAMES Wuitcoms RILEy and BILL ian 


POEMS AND YARNS { Fully Illustrated. Paper, . 
SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
BF. T. NEELY, Publisher, Chicago and New York. 


$1.25 


150 Illustrations. 504 Pages. 


25 cts. 


25 cts. 
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HAVE YOU 
SEEN IT? 







OMBINATION oF 
CYLINDER AND DISK 
DISTRIBUTION 


AT WILL 


PEERLESS.” 





Have you ever seen or used a 
Job Press with a combination of 


CYLINDER AND DISK 
DISTRIBUTION AT WILL ? 


It is worth your while to see 

and carefully examine into this 
latest and simplest improvement in 
Distribution and adopt it; 

there is money, satisfaction, 

speed and fine work in it. 

The well known 


PEERLESS JOB PRESS 
fitted with the 


JOHNSON CYLINDER AND DISK 
DISTRIBUTION 


opens up a new era of usefulness 
for the Disk Distribution Press, 
both as to its artistic and money 
making qualities. 

If you now own or will buy 

a ‘* PEERLESS,’’ you can have this 
new combination and the increase 
of distribution at command, 
enabling you to turn out the finest 
work in the shortest possible time. 
BuiILT BY 


JOHNSON PEERLESS WORKS, 
NEW YORK--CHICAGO. 
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ALEX. a & SONS, LIMITED, 


y : IMPORTERS OF 
Par. ~ Machinery = —= 
=== ad Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


: PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, _ 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 


and Paper Merchants. 


MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 

» DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


| AUSTRALIA 





0 ti 


Wea §=AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 





4@ Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 


CAS # = ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. All Sizes. 
Dwarfs in Size, but 
Giants in Strength. 


\ Expense one cent an 
hour per horse power 
and requires but little 
gattention torun them 
Every Engine 
Guaranteed. Full 
articulars free by mail 
fention this paper. 


—~VAN DUZEN 
GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 












“FRANKLIN,” 
$60.00 
** INTERNATIONAL,” 
$95.00 


Best Typewriters for the money in the market 
Send for particulars to 


BALDWIN & WILCOX, 
173 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 
N. B.—All makes of second-hand Typewriters 


bought, sold, rented and exchanged. 
Full line of Supplies. 





JONEER PAPER STOCK CO. | enverre ADVERTISEMENT RECORD 


PACKERS 
Perfect. Complete terms of every con- 
— G RADER S ” tract ona single line. Also records dates 
PAPER STOCK | of expiration of contracts. Worth hun- 


| dreds of dollars to every editor. Price 
322 & 324 §. DESPLAINES ST., only $1.00, delivered free. Send for tes- 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


timonials. 
CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pres'T. | 





| GAZETTE PUBLISHING Co., 
BEDFORD, PA. 


SUGGESTIONS IN 
Punctuation and Capitalization 


The most comprehensive treatise on these sub- 
jects ever issued, Every printer should have a 
copy. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, 

soto By THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





THE ENGRAVER = worry sounnat 


ROGRESS IN 


AND PRINTER. "2" 


EDITED BY 
Henry Lewis JOHNSON. 


++ ABBREVIATED 
*+* LONGHAND. 


N easy system of note-taking which 

anyone can learn in an hour's study. | 

Ambitious printers should have a copy and 
qualify themselves for reporting. 


HE magazine is highly illustrated with speci- 
mens from engravers in all parts of the country, 
and the text pertains to matters of engraving and 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. | printing. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 20 Cts. 


avpress THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, 


212 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 84 SUMMER ST., - BOSTON, MASS. 








The 


‘| Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 
An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 
CONDUCTED By S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 
“The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.” 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’ OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon.”’ 
“A BC” Code. 








HAVE YOU OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF EMBOSSED DESIGNS OF 


ddress - Cards? 


IT HAS BEEN CALLED THE 

MOST ELEGANT EVER PUBLISHED. 
We will mail it (to the trade only) on receipt of 
25 cents, which will be credited on first order. 


There will be a large demand for these cards this ASX 
season, and you should be prepared. Vag 


MILTON H. SMITH, 95 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 








fon SANDERS MANAGER: 
g Si, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ._ 












408 402 N.THIRD ST. 4 
ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 














REN OISE nh ea 


CPG ber reccanenaten 
Eee 





ata 





» PED. 


PRINTING WorRLD. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 25TH, MONTHLY. 


— 


Subscription, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. 


JOHN BASSETT, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


63 Chancery Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ETIQUETTE OF CARDS 


AND HERALDRY. 


Second Edition.—Revised, = 


A MOST valuable work for any society 

printer, or anyone desiring practical 
information in regard to correct forms for 
every variety of society work. Invaluable as 
a book of reference. Every office in the land 
should have one. Elegantly printed. 

Price, 50 CENTS. 
CONRAD LUTZ, Publisher, 
103 & 106 VALLEY St., BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
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H. P. HALLock & Co. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ATLANTIC-PAGIEIG TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Printing Machinery, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Agents for Patmer & Rey, San Francisco, 
and the CentraL Type Founpry, St. Louis. 


1013 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEB. 








.. THE.. SUBSCRIPTION : 
Papert and Printing “Pee annum. 


Trades J ournal Postage stamps of 

* any nationality re- 

(QUARTERLY.) ceived in payment, 

Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 

seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 

fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 

who is not?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 
Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpiTor. 
86 Loughborough Road, - - LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE 


II THOGRAPHIC —— 
——=ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


muety The Lithographic Art Journal 


PUBLISHING .COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


Akron, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 
Publishers of THe AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING 
AND BOoKMAKING, 126 and 128 Duane Street, 
New York; 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BooKMAKER. I promised 
my men that you would commence the first num- 
ber with July and also send them the two numbers 
of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND 
BooxkMAKING, and hope you will be able to do this. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment from 
all parties direct from the office. 

All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





The only organ of the Trade 
TYPO in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market 
by advertising in TYPO, 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
° © AND + « 


The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


ConpucTED By ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 cach issue. 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d, Post free, 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As The United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








“The American Pressman.” 


(The Oficial Organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America.) 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF PRESSMEN. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE UNION BY 


Tt. J. HAWKINS, 
388 Second Ave., - NEW YORK CITY. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 


PRINTER AAD STATIONER 9 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to Euro- 
pean Trade Journalism.’’—American Stationer. 


“It has no equal in Europe.”"—Zoronto Mail. 


‘“*We think very highly of your Journal.’ — 
Morton, Phillips & Bulwer, Montreal, Canada. 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, 
post free, Weekly. 
LONDON : 
W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHOE LANE, E. C. 


PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLIGATIONS — 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Printing Arts 
and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 

Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 

and Industries. 

Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 

Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stituency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 

W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 





THE AMERICAN 
wore, ~=——d ART PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Subscription and Club Rates : 
Per Year, post paid, - $3.00 Single Copies, - 25 Cents, 
Clubs of Five, ‘‘ - 10.00 Clubs of Ten, post paid, $15. 


SUMPTUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors and Pressmen, 








E. BARTHOLOMEW, 7? Rew Yorn = 


THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. tn. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Bright. Breezy. Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER. 


James McKenna, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Office of Publication, 12 Chambers St., New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 








One Year, - . - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - - . - .50 
Three Months, - - - - 25 


Invariably in advance. 


B@ THE Union Printer is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 


Advertising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
Rooms g aud 10, No. 12 Chambers St., New York. 
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7 Record 


FAC SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER CoO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Each sheet is watermarked with the name and our 
trade mark as shown above, and is a guarantee of 








its quality. = 


USED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES BY STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MAKERS. 


We have the following ExcLUsIVE AGENTS for the Cities named : 


NEW YORK-—VERNON BROS. & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— NESCOCHAGUE MFG. Co. 


DENVER-—E. A. PETERS & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO — CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH. 
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C. POTTER, JR. 
H. W. FISH. 
J. M. TITSWORTH. 


FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 
LITHOGRAPHIC, , 
TWO-REVOLUTION, Two AND FOUR ROLL, 
DRUM CYLINDER 


PRESSES % 


aw ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
| 7X ~~ MONEY MAKERS. 





G. DOTEER, Jim Oo C6. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 12 AND 14 Spruce STREET, 
362 DEARBORN STREET. NEW YORK. 





D. E. TITSWORTH. 


WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINES, 











NS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS - 
mst ELAT AND FOLDED m=" 


themselves as un- 








excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. % CS % * % 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS - 
LINEN LEDGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 








color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. % % % * * % % * 











OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS... 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 











For SALE 1n CHICAGO By. 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. ayo BRADNER SMITH & CO. 











OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


BANK NOTE and 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 


wae 


eu ray )« hea ae BE a éi bG8) 


(O10) 


arsons tee 0, 


Mic a cH olpoke, a SS. QBS D 





ooren, 
. 


* « 
~ : \ MANUFACTURERS OF 


“~~ ROPES LH LEGER PE 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS “6 SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER.” 


anv BRISTOL BOARDS. 


WATERMARKED 


ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 








Sa re cen 
LONE RY eae 
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m——__ CELEBRATED :::: 


“P.L.S.” LINEN PAPERS ~> 





CREAM LAID ~-~-~- WHITE WOME. 
[ | HIS well-known brand of Linen 
| | « . 
| Paper has been made by this 


Nor 


Company under this name and de- 











|| sign for twenty years. The words 





Company are the original and sole 


| | “Pur LINEN’ have been copied 
| || by other manufacturers, but this 
| } | 


=< 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 





The following well-known Houses are OUR DIRECT AGENTS for the 
“PURE LINEN STOCK” LINEN: 
New York, ..... J. F. Anderson, Jr. & Co. 
Boston and Denver, . Carter, Rice & Co. 
Philadelphia, ... . Nescochague Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, .. . Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch. 


Made from ‘PURE LINEN STOCK” are made and carried 
in stock in all sizes and two weights by the 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


owners of this design and combi- 


nation of words. 


| akkanliini 





HOLYOKE, “YASS. 





This Company also make the following brands of High 
Grade, Animal Sized, Pole Dried Writing Papers : 
MAGNA CHARTA BOND, 

RIVERSIDE EXTRA SUPERFINE, 
DUNDEE RECORD, 
RIALTO EXTRA FINE. 











PULSIFER, a 
JORDAN & CO. ~~ ° 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


WHOLESALE DEALERS AND 
+ « MANUFACTURERS OF .. 


Paper — 
Cardboards 
~ Envelopes. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING GOODS TO 
ORDER AND TO SPECIALTIES. | 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


_ F.P. Ellitoll € Co. 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Streel, 
ez (hicago.== 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


PARIS : 
EXPOSITION, 
-1889 - 





THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
| STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 
1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 





The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








“—— AWARDED: 6 
—= AMERICAN INSTITUTE —=4{ anion Papen ce 
VY oe FOR 
NEW YORK, ae ¢ 


NOVEMBER, 18809, 





AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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MANVFACTYURERS OF 


Printine INKS 
LITHOGRAPHIC.,. 
Dry CoLors, VARNISHES, 
DRYERS, ETc 
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Telephone WesP 293 





4 





5) 


(OHICAGO 


‘OY 
>) 


SPECIMEN OF OUR $4.00 PERMANENT ROSE LAKE. 





alley q-aper Company, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, TREASURER. 


[5 AS) A555) A) 5) AAS) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Linens, Bonds 


wo WEOgers. 
CT MN MM MM a NN aC 


The following brands of WATER-MARKED WRITINGS are moderate in price, 
excellent in quality, uniform and popular: 


FRENCH LINEN (White Wove and Cream Laid).—The foremost of 
No. 1 Linens, 


OLD ENGLISH LINEN, — Standard for fine commercial work. 
COMMERCIAL LINEN, — Of medium price and suitable for all. 
CONGRESS LINEN, — Best cheap linen made. 


If not familiar with these grades, please send for samples. 
Once tried you will use nothing else. 





| 
| 
| 
| 











KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 

















KEITH LEDGER PAPER are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


THT 


) | 
4 





WESTLOC Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 











usual in an office, not an atom of bronze being used except what 

actually goes on to the sizing and stays there. It receives the bronze 
at the top and delivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- 
tom, passing through a sieve before reaching the paper, and the exact amount 
required being easily and accurately regulated. It saves much time and 
labor, and prevents the bronze flying over everything in the room. It is 
made in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For 
General Work, price, $2.50. Manufactured by 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 393 State St, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


[Ts BRONZING PAD entirely does away with the waste of bronze so 
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- 1uuinois PAPER company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 
mito. TC., 

MONROE STREET, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


181 


Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 
for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 





W.B. Conkey ComMPANY, 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


Case Making 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


§ 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
\ 78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 


FRANKLIN BUiLDING: 





Gero. H. Tay or. James T. Mix. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
“WHOLESALE PAPER  Peaters 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No. Land 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 
Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila, 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 


Cover Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 
a 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 
- 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
Colored Book Papers, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 
Parchment Manila Writing, 
Railroad Manila Writing, 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 





Regan Electro Vapor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 


NO FIRE! NO BOILER! % &% %& 
~ x x NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 


Operated by an Electric Spark from Small Battery. 


You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over TWO 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
Presses, and any light machinery. 

Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 





CATALOGU ON APPLICATION. 


— THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Th Racine Automatic —e 


WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 


Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 


++ BUY OF US +? 
Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 
under, Mounted on One Base. 


8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 
and Boiler on Separate Base. 



















We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Engines and Boilers always crated 
to save freight charges for our custom- /&R&% 
ers. For prices address 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 





GEO. W. WEBER 
2 TYPEFPOUNDER*® 


Printing Presses > Material, 
Nos. 23 AND 3O AWARKET STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


away down prices. Printers’ Brass Rule a specialty. All kinds of 

Rulework executed quickly. Fora limited time, Labor-Saving Brass 
Rule at $1.00 per Ib. net. 

Write for Catalogue and Special Discoun on all Brass Rule. 


mr PRESSES cheap and on reasonable terms. Job Presses at 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 
10 Ib. Cap. 
14, 16, 20 lb. Folio. 
16, 20 lb. Royal. 


10, 12 Ib. Cap. 
12, 16 lb, Demy. 
12, 16, 20 lb. Folio. 
16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAID, WOVE, 








20 lb. Double Cap. 











asi Bie Leia Mf. 
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Something New ! 


URN y< WHAT THE TRADE HAS LONG RSkipsree™ 
33: 3: BEEN IN WANT OF :: :: :: DON 


a and Accurate PAPKR CUTTER 


Simple in Mechanism, Perfect in Construction, at a Price within the Reach of All. 


+ 
NIC 
i: SAVZC) — 
et LOA , 


Steel Shafts. 

Cut Gear. 

Friction Clutch. 
Absolutely Noiseless. 
Index Gauge Wheel. 
Double Back Gauge. 





THe PERFECTION’ 30 incu, Price $350. 
WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 
Knife stock drawn down at doth ends, giving absolute evenness of cut. 


Can be run by power or hand; built in very best manner, of best material, and will fully 
sustain the reputation of our house as the builders of the best 

















T.W. & C.B, GHERIDAN, sie = 


or 25 Centre St. and 2, 4 & 6 Reade St., NEW YORK. 
413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth PI., CHICAGO. 


Works— CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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THE FIVE LEADING MAGAZINES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





Che Century, 
Darper’s, 
Scribner's, 
Cosmopolitan, 
St. Thicholas. 











ALL OF THE CUT INK USED ON THESE 
MAGAZINES IS MANUFACTURED 








FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 
NEW YORK. 





We consider it unnecessary to say anything further in regard 
to the quality of our Inks. 








FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Co. 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS, ATTENTION ! 


5,90 you contemplate buying any new presses? If so, insist 


upon getting the Duplex Color Dise with same. The 
manufacturers can furnish them, also the typefounders. 
It will be money saved to you when buying a new press 
to save the price of the old disc. You can get the Duplex Color 
Dise by insisting upon it. Take no other. 

The Disc has come to stay, and is a money-maker for every- 
one who gives it intelligent use. -Read what a few of the promi- 
nent printers say about it on the other side of this sheet. Also 
bear in mind what we had to say in the June number of Zhe 


[nland Printer. Who will get the first prize ? 


PRINTED AT ONE IMPRESSION ON THE DUPLEX COLOR DISC, 
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We run three presses with the Duplex Color Disc on, and 
find, by a little judicious talking to our trade, that we have 
been enabled to get enough work to keep them busy most of 
the time. MANISTEE Pre. Co., Manistee, Mich. 


We thank you very much for inducing us to try the Duplex 
Color Disc. It has been a money maker for us ever since it 


came in our office. SourH CHICAGO PRINTING Co., Sozth 
Chicago, Il. 


I find the Duptex Color Disc a perfect success for our work 
and especially so when we want a two-color job in a hurry 
HORACE O'DONOGHUE, /92 South Jefferson Street, Chicago. 


We are perfectly willing to give you the price of the Dup! 
Color Disc. It works to perfection on our press. P. PF. PE! 
BONE & Co., g8 Jackson Street, Chicago. 


It is a very valuable improvement; one that every o! 
should adopt. It is really good. CRAMER, AIKENS 
CRAMER, Milwaukee, Wis 

The Duplex Color Disc is giving the best of satisfaction 
our office. J. P. KEEFE, Pressman, with J. M. W. Jones 


& Me. Co., Chicago 


We find the Duplex Color Disc a money maker for us.  \ 
have three. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., 2/2-2/4 M/on; 
Street, Chicago. 

We find the Duplex Color Disc a very handy thing, and a 
glad that we bought it. ACRES, BLACKMAR & Co., Burling 
Lowa. 

We can simply say that the disc is a perfect success 
ROGERSON & Strocx’ron, 784 Monroe Street, Chicago. 

Enclosed find our check for the Duplex Color Disc. Fox & 
CuRRAN, g/2 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

It isa time saver and money maker for the printer. F. C. 
FostER & Co., 742 Monroe Street, Chicago. 

We are very much pleased with the Duplex Color Disc. 
TIMES PRINTING Housk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enclosed find our check for the Duplex Color Disc. BuRK 
& McFETRIDGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Draw at sight on me for the price of the Duplex Color Disc. 
H. W. RoKKER, Springfield, [ll. 

The Duplex Color Disc is all you claim for it. STANDARD 
PRINTING Co., Hannibal, Mo. 

The Disc is O. K. Will remit.on the Ist. SImpNEy |! 


Woopy, Kansas City. 


We might refer you to a large number more, 
We simply ask a trial of the Disc. It will sp 
thing we can say. Correspond with us. 


PRINTED AT ONE IMPRESSION ON THE DUPLEX COLOR | 
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Barnhart bros. & Spindler, 


For Sale by 

GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 











THE ‘* DISPATCH ”’ PRESS. 





HIS splendid press has been on the market for the past 
two years, and in every case has given the purchasers the 
utmost satisfaction. The first ‘‘ Dispatch’? manufactured 

was put in the office of the Advocate Printing Co., of Newark, 
Ohio. Itis a six column quarto press, and they speed it from 
2,300 to 2,700 per hour, or as fast as the feeder can get sheets to 
the guides. They have run 2,750 per hour. Last December 
the Advocate Printing Company wrote : 

“After using the Dispatch press daily, for over a year, we find that the 
distribution is perfect. In every respect the press gives complete satisfac- 
tion. We have astonished a number of experienced newspaper men and 
pressmen, who have come and seen it in operation—both as to the speed of 
the press and the splendid work it does.” 

Several months ago we sold a No. 6 ‘‘ Dispatch ”’ press, size 
of bed 34 x 48, tothe Truth Publishing Company, of Elkhart, 
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Indiana, and after testing it, under date of June 6th, 1891, Mr. 
Butler, the manager, made the following statement : 


“We have given the Dispatch a thorough trial both on newspaper work 
and on our large monthly, which is printed on S. & C. Book, and is made 
up largely of wood, zinc and electro cuts, and find it perfectly satisfactory. 
We were surprised at the quality of work it is capable of ; a sample of the 
book mailed you some time since will speak for itself. We ran 400,000 
Impressions on that job, and at the rate of 2,400 per hour. I think if you 
will show that sheet, further argument will be unnecessary.” 


March 3d, 1891, we sold to the Courier-Herald Company, of 
Saginaw, Michigan, a seven column quarto ‘ Dispatch,”’ size of 
bed, 39 x 52, they throwing out a double cylinder press to make 
room for it. The ‘Dispatch’? gives them such unalloyed 
satisfaction that under date of June 8th, 1891 they wrote as 
follows :— 

““We have now had the Dispatch press bought from you in our press 
room over two months, and have printed thereon our daily morning 
edition of some 4,000 copies besides printing a weekly edition of nearly 
9,000, and if has given the utmost satisfaction—doing its work smoothly, 
easily and speedily. It prints at the rate of 2,300 to 2,500 per hour, without 
the least noticeable strain anywhere. We can heartily recommend the 
press. It does all it was contracted to do, is easily taken care of, and turns 








out a newspaper that is praised by all who read it. Our miseries in the 
press room are over since we put in the Dispatch.” 

In addition to the above, these machines are also in success- 
ful operation in the offices of Evening Telegram, West Superior, 
Wis.; Evening Herald, Duluth, Minn.; Daily Democrat, Ham- 
ilton, O.; Daly Beacon, Aurora, Ill.; Daily Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind.; Daily Leader, Davenport, Iowa, and Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago. 

As the “ Dispatch ”’ will run faster than one feeder can get 
sheets to the grippers, and as in some offices they want the 
most that can be gotten out of a press, the Babcock Company 
are now making the press both single and double feed. With 
the double feed the six column quarto will turn out 2,700 to 
3,000 per hour ; the seven column quarto 2,500 to 2,700, and the 
eight column quarto 2,200 to 2,400, We have heretofore given 
something of a description of the “‘ Dispatch.’’ We will, how- 





ever, add that a drum cylinder is the simplest style of press, 
and that the ‘‘ Dispatch’ is merely a drum cylinder, so built 
that the bed runs but little more than half the distance of a 
regular drum of same size. By this means greater speed is 
secured. It has a set of rollers on each side of the cylinder 
which cover a little more than half the form, and raise slightly 
when the bed reverses, settling to their position just after the 
bed commences its return movement. 

The double feed ‘‘ Dispatch”’ is so built that it can be run 
single or double feed, and can be changed from single to 
double feed and back again in less than one minute. The press 
can be fed all the time from either board or alternately from 
both boards. The machine is as easily managed as any other 
drum cylinder. It does excellent newspaper, poster and plain 
book work. Any newspaper with a circulation of from 2,000 to 
5,000 will find the ‘‘ Dispatch ’’ an economical press to buy. 

These presses are built in the following sizes : 27 x 39, 7 col. 
folio ; 30 x 43, 8 col. folio; 34 x 48, 9 col. folio, or 6 col. quarto ; 
39 x 53, 7 col. quarto; and 43 x 57, 8 col. quarto. We will take 
pleasure in quoting bottom prices on any of these sizes. 
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THE PRINTER'S TAX. 





Every luxury carries with it a tax. 

The luxury of good sleep is paid for by hard work ; the 
luxury of a good dinner is paid for by hunger. 

If you want to buy a good horse there are certain signs 
which will tell you his age, character and quality, but do you 
know where to look for them? ‘That is just the tax which is 
laid on the possession of a good horse. 

It is the same tax which 1s laid on the possession of a fine 
Press. Do you know how to select it---where to note defects --- 
where to see advantages---how to figure earning capacity by 
speed --- how to foretell stoppages, etc. 

It is really almost a tax laid on your progress. You see 
how important it 1s to thoroughly understand mechanical con- 
struction. 

When you understand the Cottrell Press from first to last, 


we shall have your next order. Meantime, may we explain 


it to you. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
f 319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
. 174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


D. H. Cuamp.in, Western Manager. 
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DEATER sachines 


FOR FINE BOOK FOLDING, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS OR 
NEWSPAPERS, WITH OR WITHOUT PASTING, COVERING OR 
INSERTING ATTACHMENTS. 


rt ed FE take, what seems to us, a pardonable pride in call- 
[x ing your attention to the cut of our Book Folders. 
We claim that for design, workmanship, durability, 


accuracy and quantity of work produced, they are without an 
equal. Every one sold subject to trial and approval. 


ae 


INTERMEDIATE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 
a machine is especially designed to meet the wants of 





publishers whose circulation does not justify the purchase 

of one of our ‘‘regular’’ machines. You will make a mis- 
take if you purchase one of the ‘‘so-called cheap’’ machines with- 
out thoroughly investigating the merits of this Folder. 





Write us for descriptive circular and get our prices and terms. 


ii ie ng Building. DEXTER FOLDER CO., saat wai 


NEW + CHAMPION - PRESS Bie 
5 E- : a POWER GASOLINE. 





























xi m THE Orto Gas ENGINE 
| 
4 OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
0 - | EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 
L | 
| 
o K | CAN BE 
0 | 
tT} | 
3 | USED 
0 a 
4 EVERY- 
Oy 
“ i WHERE! 
Es s ? No Boiler, 
Za ZA we g No STEAM, 
La ZZ A No Coat 
Z Zoe Z y Z , 
d aZ“eeZ Zz No ASHES, 
PRICE LIST. aa ay 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT FINISHED PRESSES, WITH ALL STEEL O ENGINEER, 
THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 35,000 I N USE ! No DANGER. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, . $120 
xI2 “ “ “ce “<e “oe “es “ _ 
—e ok ae oll ewe elle! Ce SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 
66 10X15 “ “ 1,000 “ 135 “ IIX17 “c “ “ 225 





Steam Fixtures, $12, Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in N. Y. City free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 


pie pert ger gga as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 151 Monroe Street, 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
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URING the hot weather, when business slacks down, obtain all the 
information which you will need in the fall. Perhaps you wish 
to increase your facilities for electrotyping, stereotyping or photo- 
engraving. You may be considering the advisability of adding 
one of these departments. In either case, send for our ‘Few 
Words” circulars on the above subjects. They contain only 
general information, but we manufacture everything used in 
these departments, and will take pleasure in sending circulars 





describing our products as well. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
217-219 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 
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Se, w|NION TYPE 
+3341 FOUNDRY 


ABSOLUTE 
837 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


& COPPER 





PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 
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GREAT 
REDUCTION 
IN - ON THE 
— POINT 
INSURANCE ‘ 
| ¥ SYSTEM. 
RATES. —— 
Y On our Roman and Old Style Copper Amalgam Type, 25 
nf per cent discount. 
— On our Job and Display Type, Border, Ornaments and 
2 —e Brass Rule, 30 per cent discount. 
— For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers 
Sprinkler Closed. Sprinkler Open who have opened credits with us, we allow an extra 5 
‘ per cent discount on the net of invoices. 







The InLanp Printer, Henry O. Shepard Company, and most of the lead- 
ing printing offices in the country are equipped with our Sprinklers. Bind- 
eries, printing and lithographing establishments, foundries, etc., should 
investigate its merits. Send for circulars and information to 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 


226 LA SALLE STREET, 
HENRY W. BRACKETT, MANAGER WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITS 
COMPLETE. 
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AMERICAN CYLINDER PRESSES 


Built by ROBERT TARRANT, 52 Illinois St. 


SOLELY FOR 


THE PROUTY COMPANY. 











Price, $500.00 


. . 


Speed, 6,000 


. Size, 8x 12 


CYCLONE .- 


Shots SAERAREE: SERBS Ss Go aaa Aa ee 


550.00 
650.00 
800.00 
950.00 


“cc 
< 
“cc 
“eé 


. . 
. . 
. . 
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2,500 
2,000 
1,800 


“cc 
‘ 
‘ 
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“cc 
“ec 


AND NEWS 


BOOK, JOB 





‘ " 650.00 
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COUNTRY - 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 


“ce 
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24 x 36 
36 x 48 


THE PROUTY CO. 
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204 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


TK AIN OFFICE 
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year in clubs of six or more is no longer in effect. 
premiums for securing subscribers. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS 


Offered to all sending us names of new subscribers at the rate of $2.00 per year. The special rate of $1.50 per 
Besides this list of books, we shall offer, 


A LIBRARY FREE, 


Beyond the cost of a little exertion. We will furnish any book published in return for a few new subscriptions. 
Read the following list, then proceed to secure the premiums offered. 


‘‘Origin and Antiquity of Engraving.’”’ (W. S. Baker.) 4to, $5.00, Sent pre- 
paid to any address in return for seventeen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘«Practical Printing; Handbook to the Art of Typography.” (John South- 
ward). Two vols, in one. Net, $2. 25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for eight new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“The American Printer.’”’”_ (Thomas MacKellar.) A Manual of Typography. 
Containing practical directions for managing all departments of a print- 
ing office, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address i in return 
for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“* American Encyclopedia of Printing.’’ (Ringwalt.) 4to, $10.00. Sent pre- 
paid to any address in return for thirty new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Errors in the Use of English.’”’ (Hodgson.) $1.50. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“‘Words and their Uses, etc.’’ (R. G. White.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Familiar Quotations.’’ (J. R. Bartlett.) Crown 8vo, 1889, $3.00. Traces 
the commonly used phrases and passages to their sources, Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for te ~ new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘The Reader’s Handbook.” (Dr. E. C. Brewer.) $3.50. A dictionary of 
allusions, plots, stories and cP nces commonly occurring in books, 
anda bibliography of English literature. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for twelve new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Dictionary of Dates.’’ (Joseph Hayden.) Edited by Benjamin Vincent. 
$5.00. A standard and valuable work. 1,000 pp., 12,000 articles, with 
120,000 dates and facts. Sent prepaid to any address in return for seven- 
teen new subscri iptions. 

‘*Printer’s Vocabulary.” (C. T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, L ondon.) 
1889, $1.25. Contains wee 2,500 technical terms used in printing. Sent 
prepaid to any address i in return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“‘The Practical Printer.’’ (H. G. Bishop.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘«Treatise on Punctuation.’’ (Wilson.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for four new $2. 00 subscriptions. 

Handbook on Punctuation.” (Bigelow.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Pentateuch of Printing.’”’ (Blades.) $4.50, Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for eighteen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Multi-Color Charts.’’ (White.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“Young Job Printer.’’ 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in return for 
two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Stereotyping.”’ (Partridge.) Just issued—a most valuable work. $2.00. 
Sent prepaid to any address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 
‘Thesaurus of English Words.”’ (Roget.) $2.00, Sent prepaid to any address 

in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Punctuation.” (Hart.) 55 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*New Spanish Method.” (Hossfeld.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions, , 

‘Spanish Simplified.” (Knoflach.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Hints for Drawing.’”? (Knowlton.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 


“System of French.’ (Meisterschaft.) $5.00. Either sent prepaid to 


“ -: ama “ “ any address in return 
a Latin.” “ “ for twenty new $2.00 


“ Italian: “ “ subscriptions. 

‘“‘Mechafiical Drawing.” (Minifies.) $4.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for sixteen new $2.00 subscriptions. - 

‘Pocket Dictionary.” (Webster.) Roan flexible. 80 cents. Sent prepaid 


to ~~ address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 
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“Printer’s Handbook of Trade Recipes, Hints and Suggestions.’ (C. T. 
Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, London.) 95 cents, 1888. Sent prepaid to 
any address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“How to Tell the Parts of Speech.’’ (Abbott.) 75 cents. Sent prepaid to 
any address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* How to Parse.’’ (Abbott.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Mechanical Drawing.’’ (Abbott.) 42 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Punctuation.’’ (Butterfield.) 25 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Model and Object Drawing.’’ 40 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Theory of Color.’’ (Bezold.) $5.00. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for twenty new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Writing for the Press.’ (Luce.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* How to Write Clearly.’’ (Abbott.) 60 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Ladder of Journalism.’’ (Copeland.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Art of Authorship.’”’ (Bainton.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Trade of Authorship.’”’ (Dixey.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Information for Authors.’’ (Kirk.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Periodicals that Pay Contributors.” (Kirk.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* Mistakes in Writing English.”” (Bigelow.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Slips of Tongue and Pen.’’ (Long.) 60 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Pens and Types.”’ (Drew.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Words, their Use and Abuse.’’ (Mathews.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

**Dictionary of Synonyms.’’ (Soule.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘English Lessons for English People.’’ (Abbott and Seeley.) $1.50. Sent 
prepaid to any address i in return for six new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“English Language.”’ (Meiklejohn.) $1.40. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for six new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Language and the Study of Language.’’ (Whitney.) $2.50. Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for eight new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Higher English Grammar.” (Bain.) 80 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Elements of Rhetoric.’? (Genung.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Principles of Rhetoric.’”’ (Hill.) 80 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“‘Rhyming Dictionary.”” (Walker.) $1.50. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“‘Rhymester.’’ (Hood.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address for four new 
$2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Ballades and Rondeaus.’’ (White.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“‘Handbook of Poetics.” (Gummere.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Science of English Verse.” (Lanier.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 


R Will continue to increase in value and interest with 


every issue. This is the ninth year of its existence, 








and the journal stands today pre-eminent among all magazines of its class. To its readers and to its advertisers it gives 
good value. Its readers find it a necessity, because it is edited in a popular manner by practical men who are thoroughly 
alive to the interests of the craft.~ It keeps Close step with typographical progress, and presents the best specimens of the 
art, and every issue contains a hundred things of value which every printer should preserve. Its advertisers find that 
money spent in purchasing space in its pages is wisely laid out. We ask our friends to assist in spreading still more the 
circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER. $2.00 per year; $1.00 for six months. Advertising rates sent on application. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Publishers, CHICAGO. 
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ap (DESTERN AGENTS 
AND CARRY IN STOCK 
STIMPSON PERFORATING MACHINES, 


PIPER PAPER-RULING MACHINES, 
MARSHALL CARD ann PAPER SHEARS, 


Kiso... 6 PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


bined ONLY FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


AND FROM US CAN YOU PROCURE THE 


THAT WIE @RE THE 























“PERFECTION” 
WIRE STITCHING AXACHINES. 


( WE SHOW THESE STITCHERS IN OPERATION.) 


——————— a 
— “- 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD 


CAN YOU SEE 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


OF 


Paper-Cutting Machines ana Bookbinders’ Machinery. 








Geo. ff. SANBORN & SONS, 
42 AND 44 WEST MONROE STREET, 


daiidinilaani i 005 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GeoXWather's Sons 
Ferating Inks 
bo Sow St. 
Trew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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A NEW CYLINDER PRESS embracing the following valuable features: Front delivery, printed side up, close to the feeder’s 
eye ; perfect hair-line register at 2,500 impressions per hour ; bed driven by direct crank ; four form rollers; table distribution ; throw-off ; 
back-up; extremely simple and durable; convenient to make ready; designed to cover the finest grades of letterpress printing, 
including color work. 


EXCEPTIONAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to introduce this new machine. Please correspond for particulars, It will 
be furnished to responsible houses on thirty days’ free use and trial at our risk, returnable at our expense if not as represented. 

Please send for catalogue embracing our Self-Feeding Job Presses and our Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machinery in various sizes. 

Builders of Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Press for half-tone and other fine printing, in 
four regular sizes up to 43 x 60 inches. 


es Ser. THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO., 20 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


CaBLE ADDRESS—REDDIK, Boston. 
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DONNELL 
WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES 


Five Different Styles. From $125 Up. Steam Power, Flat and Saddle Table. 























FOR 


2 BOOKBINDERS, 














oP STATIONERS, v8 OS US 
pan PRINTERS: 
eS 2628 1 THOGRAPHERS. 


a 


Wy 





PF ! 
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This Machine will also drive Staples through Hard Wood, 
Leather ‘or any other Flexible Material. 





IT IS ADAPTED FOR MANY USES BESIDES STITCHING 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 





: 2 Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
PATENTED = ) “WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


| SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


| 

| JULY 31, 1888. 

| JULY 16, 1889. 

| WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
| THICKNESS OF WORK. 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 


MARCH 3, 1891. 





Machines Shipped to Responsible 
Parties on Trial, 


THE F AVORITE No 3 Hundreds in use all over the United States. The No. 3 Improved will compete 


with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only requires one operator. Every revolu- 
tion of the pulley feeds, forms, drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends on the 
Operator. It is usually run atout 120 revolutions per minute. There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses 
flat and round wire. Will Stitch from One Sheet of Paper to One-Half Inch Thickness, either Flat or Saddle. 











BEST STEEL WIRE — Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching Machines, at the Lowest Market Prices. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of BOOKBINDERS' MACHINERY, 
Nos. 327 ano 329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





WW. F. GRAY, Manager. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 


— Sante IMPROMED ThO-REYOLUTION 
JOB AND BOOK 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution i 
Job and Book ‘Crank Movement” Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘Air-Spring” Press, and Two-Revolution 
‘Mustang’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.” 

















"SIZES. | DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
ROLLERS { a ae 7 
: BED INSIDE LENGTH | WIDTH HEIGHT | 
sie FE hse ol isunnconciae i f tcp baicl ai OVER ALL. is OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | eee eee | Se a 
1 4 44 x60 in. 40% x 56 in. 1 4-roller | 15 ft. 9 » ft. 3 in. | 6 ft. 4 in. | About 8% tons. | 1,100 to 1,500 
1 3 48 x60 in. | 44% x56 in. || 1 3-roller | 15 ft. 8in.| oft. 3 in. | 6 ft. 4 in. 9 1,000 to 1,400 
1% 4 ro x57 in. | 34 x54 in. || 1% q-roller | 13 ft. 6in.| 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5in. | “ 7% 1,300 to 1,800 
1% 3 x 57 in. | 38 x54 in. |) 1% 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8ft. 7in. | 5ft. 5in. | ‘“ 8 3 1,200 to 1,700 
-. 4 3714 x52 in. |.34 x48 in. | 2 4-roller | 13 ft. 6in.| 8ft. 7in. | 5 ft. sin. | 7 1,300 to 1,900 
2 3 414% x52 in. | 38 x48 in. || 2 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in.| 8ft. 7in. | 5ft. 5in.| “ 7% * 1,200 to 1,800 














We furnish with Press— Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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That we are the only manufacturers 
| of H. D. Book Ink. 
: That it is the Best Ink in the world 
for general use. 

That we sold over 100,000 pounds 
in 1891. 

That it is used with great success in 
the best and largest offices all 
over the country, and that more 
of it is used every year. 

That for general work, such as Cata- 
logues, Illustrations, etc., it has 
no equal. 














That on application we will send 
you specimens of half-tone 
work done with it, which can- 
not be surpassed. 

That we will be pleased to have 
your order for some of it. 

That after giving it a trial you will 
wonder how you ever got along 
without it. : 


ooe 


THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK Co. 


CINCINNATI. 








CHICAGO: 411 DEARBORN ST. 
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A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 


three considerations enter in their order: 


Primarily: DURABILITY. 
Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 


THE WHITLOCK PR 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 


and gets a machine of 


Unequaled Speed of Production, 








Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 


Unmatched Durability. 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


s MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 





Represented in Chicago by H.H. LATHAM, 804 Dearborn St. 


























pring ls 


fan 
b 29 WARREN ST. 
273 sonal ew ork, | 


‘CHICAGO: 
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ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 


PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
catalogue. Why? Because he could 
show something attractive for the 
Cover. 

Can we send yousamples? Don't forget 
that we are the Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
Material of every kind, and also 


MACHINERY. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


179 Monroe STREET, 
= eg ed CHICAGO. 





STANDARD MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


H. H. LATHAM, 
CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 
LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
LATHAM JOB BACKER, 

LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 


AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 





These machines are all of modern construction and have no 
superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


H. H. LATHAM, 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 
Presses and other Machinery. 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. SOMETHING NEW, 











They are guaranteed for Durability. 

They will hold from Four Hundred to Six Hundred Pounds, according to size. 

The Drawers are locked into the case to prevent their entire removal from 
the case, thereby avoiding mixing the sorts. 2 

The case revolving, it is easy of access, and occupies a very small amount 
of space. 

They are universally liked by those who have them. 

Send for circular and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY — 


THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE BMMERICH 
—-« IMPROVED &-— 


Bronzing = Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x 54, 








Ba Write for Prices and Particulars, -@e 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 500 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
{ SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POIN | S bs ae THE LATEST AND BEST! 
HE value you obtain in a POS a, | ca 
if machine is of much greater A 1) ONE QUOINS 
importance to you than the ; Ve i; | YY 
price you pay for it. Broad claims cam / 
do not constitute value. Examine Oy eed TG EC i 
e? =| 7\ ’ » 











@) into the construction of the ‘ Per- 
fected Prouty,’’ and, among other 





things, compare it in the following 
respects with any other job press 
in the world: 

The weight of the ‘‘ Perfected 
Prouty,’”’ size for size, is greater 
than that of any other job press, 
and much greater than that of most 
other job presses. The weight is 
put where it does the most 
good, and not into heavy 


SNEMNLER v*Oo a counter-weights. — 
THIS MEANS SOLIDITY AND STRENGTH. 


-The wearing surfaces are greater in length and size than in any other 


job press. — 
THIS MEANS LONG LIFE. 


All the frame bearings subject to wear are provided with heavy bushings, 
as is the case with no other job press. — 

















IS THE MOST 
PERFECT, SAFEST 
AND QUICKEST 
LOCK-UP 
IN THE MARKET. 





IMPROVED 
KEYSTONE 
QUOIN 








— ‘o_o 


THIS MEANS AN INDESTRUCTIBLE FRAME. i we, (Ce Rian oe 


Double Gears and Pinions prevent the twisting strain to which 
all other job presses are subject, give a direct application of the power to 
the main cranks, and add still further to its strength and durability. 

The above and many other points, such as the quality of the material 
and workmanship, etc., etc. — 


MEAN INCREASED COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 





REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 1, per doz., Small Size, . . $2.00 
No. 2, per doz., Large Size,. . . 2.50 
Keys, Steel, each, ° . > ° 40 


Notwithstanding this, the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty”’ is little if any higher in ' | " : . 
price than any other job press of merit. You simply pay a smaller profit Yaidat! ba ray ited! Subject to a liberal discount. 
and receive a greater value, besides obtaining a machine possessing valuable ’ 
points to be found in no other job press at any price. F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO 
Descriptive pamphlet on application. 5 F 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN 
GEO. W. PROUTY & CO. PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 11 SPRUCE ST. (Two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) NEW YORK. 


Slew World's Fair Guts! 


HALE -’rONES 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS MADE FROM ARCHITECTS’ 
PERFECTED PLANS. 


THREE SIZES: —4-Inch, 6-Inch, 8-Inch. 
12 BUILDINGS AND 
BIRD’S-E YE Viki ww. 


The accompanying cut of the Art Palace, truthfully repre- 
sents the beautiful style in which the whole number are 


executed. 
Complete specimen sheet and price list upon application. 


A. ZEESE & CoO. 
341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE SCOTT FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE.— Class K. 


This machine will print both sides of the sheet in perfect register. It will do excellent work at double the speed of a two-revolution press. 
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_ This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINERY. == 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


_ (INCORPORATED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


superior Copper-jMixed Type 


UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


ALSO DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
GOODS, SUCH AS 


JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 
~ ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ET¢., ETC. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Babcock “Dispatch,” ‘ Optimus,” “Regular,” “Standard ” 
and “ Country” Presses. 


PRICES DOWN: 


.WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 


BARNHART BR@S. & SPINBLER, | 


264 Fifth Avenue. 


183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. — 
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WE HAVE IN STOCK 


Those Duplex-Opaque Envelopes which are so popular. 

Size 61%, price $1.00 per M. 

“ 6%, “ $1.10 per M. 

We have also 2,500,000 XX excellent White Wove 
Envelopes, label No. 222. 


Size 6%, price 75c. per M in 20,000 lots, until sold. 
“ 634 , “ 85c. “ “ “ “ “ 


Best thin Chinas, nine colors. 
Price, $1.40 per 100 sheets, until sold. 


Special No. 1 News Print. 
Price, 3%c. per Ib. in 20-ream lots, until sold. 


Translucent Bristols, three-ply, six shades. 
Price, $2.75 per 100 sheets, until sold. 





If you will write for specimens and particulars you 


_ will be surprised to learn how large a quantity of the 
_ above or other goods we will gladly exchange for a 


little “current coin.” 


CALUMET PAPER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLED. 


A. D. FARMER & SON, 


(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) 


Hy FURNISHED. Established 1804. 


CHICAGO: 1cg Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





OB OFFICE 
OUTFITs, 


EWSPAPER ‘ 
DRESSES. 7 








OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best | 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. | 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a | 


Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 
system,” the pica of which is identical with ours. 


e—aly Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +m 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A eitioie LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC, 








Chicago l 
Branch, j 


CuAs. B. Ross, Manager. { ee St. 


"| YPE FOUNDERS. | 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








| FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


28 Reade Street, ~ 
345 Dearborn Street, - « 
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i. F. A. RINGLER COMPANY, 
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PLATES FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 
BY VARIOUS PROCESSES, 


21 & 23 BARCLAY ST. ro 26 & 28 PARK PLACE, 


han ) See | ee ae: eee ey 
to add another floor to 


most complete plant in 


3 of portraits, buildings 
steamboats, animals 
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FAST FRIENDS. 


Specimen of halftone engraving by the F. A. RiNGLER COMPANY, 26 and 28 Park Place, New York. 


‘See the other side of this sheet.) 








